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OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


To  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools 

for  the  First  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen  : — 

The  Committee  on  the  Central  High  School  respectfully 
report, 

That  (their  own  observations  Avhen  visiting  the  school)  vari¬ 
ous  complaints  of  its  management  from  different  sources,  the 
discussion  of  the  City  Councils  on  the  appropriation  bills,  the 
numerous  animadversions  of  the  public  press,  and  the  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness  concerning  it  pervading  the  community, 
having  convinced  your  Committee  that  much  of  the  public  con¬ 
fidence  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
school,  they  felt  anxious  to  ascertain,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove 
the  causes  of  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs.  With  this  object  in 
view,  the  Principal  and  Professors  were  examined  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  the  information  each  might  be  able  to  give  respect¬ 
ing  the  matter,  and  as  to  the  opinions  of  each  about  what  was 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  and  for  its  rein¬ 
statement  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Seven  of  the  Profes¬ 
sors  testified  that  they  believed  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil  to  be 
the  indolence  and  inefiiciency  of  the  Principal,  and  that  they 
had  no  hope  of  improvement  under  his  administration.  Four 
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other  Professors  thought  improvement  was  needed  in  many 
respects,  but  felt  themselves  incapable  or  unwilling  under  the- 
circumstances  to  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  Principal.  Three  of  the  fourteen  Professors 
expressed  entire  confidence  in  the  Principal,  and  thought  that 
the  school  was  never  in  better  condition  than  at  present.  It 
was  afterward  proved,  however,  that  one  of  the  three  had  said 
on  a  previous  occasion,  that  he  would  like  to  change  many  things 
in  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  the  school,  but  feared  to 
olfend  the  Principal;  and  that  another  of  the  three  had  admitted 
that  many  things  were  wrong,  but  that  it  would  be  better  to 
submit  to  them  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  a  worse 
Principal. 

It  was  also  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  Committee  that 
the  Principal  habitually  neglects  his  duty  to  the  school;  that  he 
does  not  exorcise  a  careful  and  judicious  supervision  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments;  that  he  very  rarely  visits  a  class-room  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  character  of  the  recitations  or  the  in¬ 
struction  ;  that  in  some  departments  he  has  not  for  years  attended 
the  recitation  of  a  single  class;  that  even  in  the  important  matter 
investigating  the  causes  of  his  absence,  he  has  thrown  a  large 
part  of  the  duty  upon  one  of  the  Professors;  that  he  very  fre¬ 
quently  neglects  to  open  the  school  by  reading  the  Bible,  as 
ordered  by  the  Board;  that  he  neglects  in  many  cases  to  obey 
the  directions  of  your  Committee ;  that  he  neglects  to  originate 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  school;  that  when  such 
measures  are  originated  by  the  Faculty,  he  does  not  faithfully 
carry  them  out;  and  that  six  of  the  Faculty  have  no  confidence 
in  his  truthfulness. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  after  careful  and  impartial  con¬ 
sideration,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  future  usefulness, 
and,  indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the  High  School  can  only  be 
maintained  by  a  change  of  Principal.  With  an  earnest  desire 
to  save  the  feelings  and  reputation  of  Professor  Maguire,  by 
avoiding  publicity,  your  Committee  deemed  it  better  to  follow 
the  usual  course,  to  ask  him  to  resign,  than  to  report  to  the 
Board. 
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A  communication  asking  his  resignation  was  therefore  pre¬ 
pared,  signed  by  your  Committee,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  February  placed  in  his  hands.  He  has  not,  as  far  as 
your  Committee  are  informed,  taken  any  notice  of  said  com¬ 
munication. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  them, 
with  no  feeling  of  personal  unkindness  toward  Professor  Maguire, 
and  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  do  their  duty  to  the  school 
and  to  the  public,  your  Committee  therefore  submit  this  report, 
and  recommend  the  adoption  by  the  Board  of  the  subjoined 
resolution. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Nicholas  H.  Maguire  is  hereby  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Principalship  of  the  Central  High  School. 


James  Freeborn, 


John  Rittenhohse, 
Robert  W.  Cushman, 


CoTTimiUee 


on 


High  School. 


James  Milligan,  Jr. 


QUESTIONS. 


1st.  What  duties  are  performed  by  the  Principal  of  the  Boys’ 
High  School?  Name  them  all. 

2d.  How  often  does  he  visit  your  I’oom,  and  for  what  purpose, 
and  how  long  does  he  generally  remain  there? 

3d.  Does  he  ever  examine  your  class — if  so,  how  often — and 
for  how  long  a  time? 

4th.  Does  he  seek  the  occasion  to  know  the  progress  of  your 
class — if  so,  how  often — and  in  what  manner? 

5th.  Ai'e  not  his  visits  when  made  merely  to  collect  the  at¬ 
tendance,  or  to  show  visitors  your  class  ? 

6th.  Is  the  Boys’  High  School  in  as  high  a  state  of  advance¬ 
ment,  in  your  opinion,  as  it  should  be?  If  not,  state  frankly 
what  in  your  judgment  is  required  to  bring  it  to  the  highest 
state  of  advancement ;  and  state  what  errors,  in  your  opinion,  if 
any,  there  noAV  exists  in  its  organization,  its  plan  and  scope,  and 
how  the  errors  may  be  rectified. 

Does  there  exist  at  this  time  any  ill-feeling,  ill-will,  or  want 
of  harmonious  action  between  the  Professors  of  the  High  School 
and  the  Principal?  If  so,  state  w'hy  this  is  so,  and  whether  in 
your  opinion  it  is  not  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
School. 

15th.  Is  he  prompt  in  his  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the 
School  ? 

16th.  Has  he  been  frequently  absent  from  the  School? 

17  th.  How  often  have  you  known  him  to  be  absent  in  the 
period  of  a  week? 

18th.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  such  absence? 


s^isroipszs 


OF  THE 


Answefs  elicited  from  liie  foregoiog  Qyestioos, 


Professor  KirTcpatrich  said — 

The  Principal  calls  in  my  room  to  receive  lists  of  absentees ; 
never  examines  my  class ;  comes  in  only  on  business ;  never 
seeks  to  know  the  progress  of  my  class ;  there  is  perfect  har¬ 
mony  in  the  Faculty,  as  far  as  I  know;  I  think  many  things 
could  be  improved ;  the  Principal  never  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  teach  writing ;  I  teach  book-keeping  only  one  year ;  the 
roster  is  so  arranged  I  cannot  teach  writing  ;  the  Principal 
attends  to  visitors  before  attending  to  school;  I  consider  limita¬ 
tions  a  great  evil ;  I  think  the  school  improved,  owing  to  the 
care  of  Professors  in  class-rooms ;  I  do  not  think  the  school 
is  equal  to  when  Prof.  Hart  had  charge  ;  more  official  intercourse 
would  have  a  good  effect.  There  were  412  boys,  January  1, 
1866.  I  never  objected  to  Principal  teaching  in  my  room  ;  I  do 
much  that  does,  not  belong  to  my  department ;  Prof.  Maguire 
does  little  towards  organizing  the  school  and  ensuring  general 
progress ;  any  Professor  could  perform  the  duties  as  now  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Principal,  as  well,  if  not  better. 

Professor  Rhoads — 

The  duties  performed  by  the  Principal  are  few  ;  he  calls  in  my 
room  each  day  to  collect  the  lists  of  absentees ;  stays  but  a  few 
minutes ;  has  not  examined  my  class  for  three  years ;  never 
seeks  to  know  anything  of  my  class ;  has  never  heard  me  give 
instruction  to  class,  save  when  Committee  or  visitors  are  pre¬ 
sent;  comes  in  occasionally  to  ask  a  question;  the  High  School 
is  not  advanced  as  it  should  be ;  lam  convinced  a  new  Principal 
is  required,  and  do  not  think  the  school  can  be  made  what  it 
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should  be  under  the  present  Principal ;  have  no  ill-will  to  Prin¬ 
cipal,  but  there  can  be  no  cordiality ;  Principal  does  not  open 
school  regularly ;  I  often  read  the  Bible  when  I  find  he  is  not 
there  ;  he  lias  failed  to  open  school  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
time  for  a  year ;  I  do  not  believe  the  Principal  is  fit  for  his  posi¬ 
tion,  morally  or  intellectually.  As  regards  morally,  I  can  place 
no  reliance  on  what  he  says,  as  he  has  deceived  me  a  number  of 
times  ;  the  general  average  510  which  he  reports  is  not  correct; 
I  examined  the  reports  of  absentees,  and  am  certain  he  mis¬ 
represents;  he  has  never  desired  to  teach  my  class  for  a  year; 
the  decrease  of  numbers  in  the  High  School  is  owing  to  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  school;  if  a  Professor  is  absent,  he  divides  his 
class  among  the  others ;  if  two  are  absent,  he  sometimes  attends 
to  them  himself;  I  believe  he  does  not  teach  them;  Prof.  Hart 
taught  three  hours  a  day  ;  I  think  all  limitations  should  be 
abolished,  and  cramming  in  the  Grammar  Schools  done  away ; 
the  limitations  met  with  Prof.  Hart’s  disapproval ;  the  Principal 
neglects  to  carry  out  measures  passed  by  the  Faculty  for  the 
good  of  the  school,  and  does  not  officially  visit  the  rooms. 

Professor  BlcClune — 

I  do  not  know  the  duties  that  the  Principal  performs,  except 
to  collect  the  absentees.  He  does  not  examine  my  class,  nor 
seek  to  know  its  progress,  and  rarely  brings  visitors  to  my  room; 
the  school  is  not  in  the  state  of  advancement  it  should  be ;  I 
have  always,  when  asked,  given  him  my  oi)inion  ;  he  is  more 
prompt  than  he  was;  he  may  be  absent  and  1  not  know  it;  the 
High  School  is  not  under  Prof.  Maguire  what  it  was  under  Prof. 
Hart;  any  Professor  could  perform  the  duties  as  he  performs 
them;  I  heard  the  Principal  taught  Latin,  but  do  not  know  it 
of  my  own  knowledge;  I  think  the  Principal  should  notify  ab¬ 
sentees;  the  number  of  pupils  that  comes  to  me  is  now  about 
-36,  used  to  be  oG  ;  Principal  does  not  carry  out  measures  adopted 
byFacult}';  I  have  not  confidence  in  his  truthfulness — cannot 
rely  on  him ;  think  many  beneficial  changes  could  be  made. 

Professor  Wilson — 

The  Principal  takes  charge  of  absentees;  visits  my  room  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  seeks  often  to  know  the  progress  of  my  class; 
has  examined  the  class  twice  in  four  years;  does  not  teach  in 
my  room;  I  think  the  High  School  in  a  good  state  of  iidvance- 
ment ;  it  is  better  than  when  I  was  a  pupil  there  ;  I  see  very  little 
ill-feeling  among  Professors;  I  think  the  Principal  is  prompt;  he 
opens  school  generally  when  visitors  are  there,  and  reads,  except 
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when  sick,  or  has  a  cold,  then  Rhoads  reads  ;  I  think  the  Principal 
and  not  the  Secretary  should  notify  absentees  ;  I  think  him  fitted 
morally  and  mentally  for  position  ;  I  cannot  say  if  the  Principal 
taught,  it  would  be  an  advantage;  I  think  he  carries  out  the 
rules ;  I  have  confidence  in  his  truthfulness ;  the  school  is  better 
than  under  Prof.  Hart ;  I  think  the  Principal  has  a  good  organ¬ 
izing  ability ;  when  a  Professor  is  absent  he  sometimes  teaches, 
and  sometimes  divides  the  classes  around. 

Professor  Stephens — 

Principal  collects  the  absentees ;  does  not  examine  or  seek  to 
know  the  progress  of  class  ;  I  think  the  Principal  teaching  would 
be  a  benefit ;  I  never  objected  to  his  teaching  in  my  room  ;  I  think 
he  should  come  in  contact  with  the  boys,  and  notify  absentees; 
I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  kno^Yledge,  that  he  is  not  mentally 
and  morally  fit ;  I  make  a  quarterly  report  regularly. 

Professor  Hartshorne — 

I  think  the  duties  of  the  Principal  are,  arrangement  of  roster, 
and  average  of  admission  of  pupils,  examination  of  pupils  in 
school,  and  of  candidates  for  admission,  summary  of  conduct  of 
pupils,  lateness,  suspension,  &c.  He  has  been  absent,  from 
sickness;  he  could  be  absent  and  I  not  know  it;  he  visits  me 
daily  to  see  about  lateness  and  absentees ;  my  subjects  being 
special,  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  examine  my  class ; 
never  objected  to  his  teaching  in  my  room  ;  if  a  Professor  is  ab¬ 
sent,  he  sometimes  teaches  and  sometimes  distributes  the  boys; 
I  think  the  school  in  a  better  state  than  it  ever  was,  particularly 
in  regard  to  discipline;  I  notice  no  wumt  of  harmonious  action; 
do  not  think  the  Principal  is  absent  often,  and  think  him  as 
good  as  any  man  likely  to  be  so  placed;  have  confidence  in  his 
general  truthfitlness ;  if  there  was  spare  time,  I  think  lectures 
would  be  an  advantage;  I  do  not  think  any  one  in  the  present 
Faculty  as  well  fitted  as  Prof.  Maguire;  it  requires  a  special 
ability. 

Professor  Haverstick — ■ 

The  duties  of  the  Principal  are  not  very  apparent;  he  reads 
the  Bible  in  morning;  collects  absentees;  does  not  examine  my 
class,  nor  visit  to  know  its  progress  ;  I  think  it  would  he  of  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  have  told  him  so;  visitors  are  shown  around  by  a 
boy;  High  School  is  not  as  advanced  as  it  should  be;  there  is  a 
want  of  harmony  among  us;  the  Principal  is  not  absent  fre¬ 
quently  ;  he  has  often  failed  to  read  the  Bible  on  account  of  High 
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School  Committee,  and  not  visitors  ;  he  has  failed  to  read  it  fifty 
times  in  the  last  year  ;  I  think  the  Principal  is  not  fitted  morally, 
mentally  and  physically;  think  he  should  notify  absentees;  I  have 
no  confidence  in  his  truthfulness  ;  if  the  Principal  would  lecture, 
it  would  improve  morals  and  discipline ;  think  many  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  could  easily  fill  the  position,  and  have  an  easy  berth. 

Professor  Hopper — 

The  Principal  collects  absentees,  and  reads  notes  from  black- 
book  once  a  week  ;  he  never  examined  my  class  or  seeks  to  know 
its  progress ;  only  visits  my  room  to  show  visitors  and  collect 
absentees  ;  I  think  the  present  administration  of  the  High  School 
is  the  cause  of  its  decline ;  Principal  has  often  been  derelict  in 
opening  the  school,  and  is  often  absent ;  do  not  think  him  fitted 
morally,  mentally  and  physically,  for  the  position ;  others  in  the 
school  could  perform  the  duties  he  does  ;  lectures  and  visiting  the 
rooms  would  be  of  advantage  ;  I  think  he  should  notify  absentees, 
as  it  is  supposed  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  ;  I  have  no  confidence 
in  his  truthfidness ;  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  when  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  is  absent  the  boys  are  distributed ;  the  school  has  not 
improved  for  four  years  ;  the  inefficient  government  is  the  cause. 

Professor  Vogdes — 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Principal  does  anything  but  read  the 
Scriptures  and  collect  the  lists  of  absentees  prepared  by  the 
Professors ;  he  never  examined  my  class  or  Avitnessed  my  mode 
of  teaching  ;  he  addressed  my  class  about  half  an  hour  during  an 
■examination  four  years  ago ;  I  never  heard  he  was  required  to 
teach,  and  should  have  been  too  happy  to  have  him  teach  my 
class :  it  would  have  had  a  good  influence ;  the  High  School 
is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be ;  the  Principal  keeps  himself  aloof 
from  the  Professors,  and  acts  as  if  he  was  independent  of  them; 
if  a  Professor  is  absent  he  distributes  the  class  ;  I  have  been  there 
seventeen  years ;  Prof.  Maguire  is  not  punctual ;  the  Principal 
should  notify  absentees  ;  I  said  four  years  ago  he  was  not  morally, 
mentally  and  physically  fitted  for  the  position,  and  have  no  reason 
to  change  my  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  anything  he  says,  and 
think  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  have  had  no  confidence  in  him 
since  he  came ;  the  questions  given  at  examination  are  never 
handed  to  the  Principal.  They  were  given  to  him  the  first 
examination,  but  have  not  been  since ;  the  Faculty  agreed  he 
should  not  have  the  custody  of  them.  Prof.  Hart  required  them 
two  weeks  before  the  examination,  and,  if  incorrect,  would  sug¬ 
gest  alterations,  &c.  The  Principal  fixes  the  admitting  average 
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and  also  the  number  he  wants ;  there  is  a  less  number  in  the 
school,  now,  than  I  have  ever  known ;  the  Principal  never  said 
ten  words  to  my  class ;  Prof.  Rhoads  opens  when  visitors  are 
there ;  Prof.  Hart  let  visitors  wait  until  the  school  was  opened ; 
I  am  opposed  to  limitations. 

Professor  AngeU — 

The  Principal  comes  to  my  room  when  I  send  for  him.  Two 
boys  of  Class  D  called  me  “Dutchy I  told  Professor  Maguire, 
and  he  lectured  the  class ;  some  hoys  have  been  suspended,  and 
he  sends  for  their  parents ;  I  know  only  of  the  discipline  in  my 
room;  he  has  interfered  when  boys  in  Prof.  Beale’s  room  threw 
papers  out  of  the  window ;  I  think  a  number  of  the  Professors 
could  perform  one-half  the  duties  he  does ;  the  Principal  does 
not  understand  German. 

The  Principal  has  the  supervision  of  the  discipline — he  takes 
part  in  fixing  the  roster — visits  my  room  every  day  to  collect 
absentees,  and  frequently  passes  through  my  room.  He  told 
me  he  had  been  asked  to  teach ;  I  said  it  was  enough  for  him  to 
superintend  the  school ;  I  believe  he  attends  to  parents  and 
about  the  boys  who  have  been  suspended;  I  cannot  say  whether 
he  is  regular  in  the  mornings  ;  I  believe  the  school  is  improving; 
a  number  of  Professors  are  not  on  good  terms,  but  all  are  civil 
to  each  other.  When  visitors  come,  Rhoads  opens  school ;  I 
believe  the  Principal  morally,  mentally  and  physically  fitted  for 
his  position ;  he  gives  me  all  the  assistance  I  want ;  I  think  he 
should  send  for  absentees ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  admitting 
average;  I  have  confidence  in  the  Principal. 

Professor  Bregy — 

Principal  attends  to  the  general  discipline  and  absentees ; 
comes  in  my  room  daily,  stays  five'  or  ten  minutes ;  often  asks 
of  the  progress;  he  understands  French,  and  asks  questions; 
I  never  objected  to  his  teaching;  the  High  School  requires  im¬ 
provement;  I  do  not  approve  altogether  of  the  method  of  teaching 
in  High  School ;  he  does  all  in  my  department  I  expect  him  to 
do  ;  my  department  has  progressed  ;  I  think  Prof.  Hart  taught 
and  lectured  ;  I  think  I  am  competent  to  be  Principal.  When  I 
went  to  the  High  School,  I  acted  as  mediator  between  the  two 
parties  that  then  existed  ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  establish  har¬ 
mony  ;  ill-feeling  exists  between  some  Professors  and  Principal. 
Officially,  I  have  confidence  in  Principal ;  I  cannot  answer 
whether  he  is  morally,  mentally  and  physically  fitted ;  I  think  the 
school  might  he  remodelled ;  want  of  harmony  is  injurious ; 
limitations  should  be  abolished. 
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Profesaor  Beale — 

Principal  visits  once  a  day  to  collect  absentees  ;  never  examines 
my  class ;  I  never  made  objections  to  his  teaching;  I  cannot  say 
that  the  school  is  in  the  state  of  advancement  it  should  be; 
there  is  as  much  harmony  there  as  in  any  institution;  be  is 
once  in  a  while  absent,  and  then  a  boy  collects  absentees ; 
Kirkpatrick  notifies  parents  ;  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  he  taught  or  lectured ;  I  would  not  feel  competent  to  be  Prin¬ 
cipal  ;  the  Faculty  are  not  consulted  as  to  the  number  to  be 
admitted ;  limitations  should  be  abolished :  I  have  never  been 
so  situated  as  to  know  a  want  of  confidence;  he  has  not  per¬ 
formed  some  things  he  promised. 

Professor  Howard- — 

The  Principal  takes  absentees,  hears  appeals  of  parents,  and 
visits  us  once  a  day  for  absentees;  I  never  had  an  objection  to 
the  Principal  teaching ;  I  think  it  would  be  of  advantage ;  the 
High  School  is  not  in  the  state  of  advance  it  should  be ;  there 
is  not  a  proper  harmony;  I  have  not  confidence  in  him,  and  do 
not  think  the  Faculty  have;  he  is  frequently  absent;  he  might 
be  and  I  not  know  it ;  three  times  a  week  he  is  absent,  or  cannot 
be  found  ;  boys  leave  through  my  room,  by  getting  a  key  ;  I  am 
engaged  in  the  basement,  and  cannot  say  if  he  opens  school ;  the 
Principal  should  attend  to  absentees ;  the  Secretary  is  overbur¬ 
dened  ;  I  do  not  know  how  he  performs  his  duties  ;  I  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Principal’s  wonl,  and  believe  he  would  tell  an  untruth 
any  time  to  serve  his  ends;  I  cannot  say  he  is  not  mentally  fit. 
Prof.  M  aguire  fixes  the  admitted  average  and  the  number  ;  he  has 
ridiculed  my  sj'stein  of  teaching.  Boys  have  told  me  Professors 
Maguire  and  King  laughed  at  what  I  put  on  the  black-board 
or  in  the  notes  ;  1  think  he  gets  boys  in  his  room  and  laughs  at 
some  of  the  Professors;  I  think  I  could  do  all  he  does  without 
any  peculiar  fitness;  limitations  should  be  abolished. 

Professor  Ring — ■ 

The  Principal  collects  absentees,  keeps  a  roll  of  them, — has 
general  superintendence ;  makes  his  roll  out  in  my  room,  and 
frequently  asks  questions.  I  never  objected  to  his  teaching;  I 
think  the  school  could  not  be  improved ;  I  have  seen  no  want  of 
harmony  among  the  Professors;  the  Principal  could  not  be  ab¬ 
sent  and  I  not  know  it;  there  are  generally  a  half  dozen  Pro¬ 
fessors  present  w  hen  pupils  are  admitted  ;  I  believe  the  Principal 
to  be  a  moral  man ;  mentally — well  fitted ;  do  not  believe  in 
limitations. 
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February  24i7t. 

ProfesHor  Hopper — 

I  cannot  say  how  books  are  supplied  ;  I  think  boys  hold  up  their 
hands  and  are  supplied  until  the  books  are  exhausted ;  I  have 
known  two  boys  to  leave  school  after  leaving  Division  F,  because 
they  could  not  get  books ;  I  have  heard  Prof.  Ilartshorne  say 
things  should  be  conducted  differently — (did  not  say  so  openly) — 
“for  fear  of  getting  a  worse  Principal.”  Prof.  Wilson  and  I 
have  spoken  frequently  together  about  Prof.  Maguire’s  repeated 
absence.  Prof.  Wilson  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he  said  he 
told  him  he  was  obliged  to  him. 

Professor  Haverstick — 

I  never  had  a  conversation  with  Prof.  Wilson.  Once  last  sum¬ 
mer,  then  Principal  failed  to  read,  I  said  to  Dr.  Hartshorne,  “is 
not  this  shameful,  he  has  not  read  the  Bible  for  two  weeks?” 
He  said,  “It  is  not  the  thing,  I  confess;  I  am  afraid  to  say  or 
do  anything  lest  we  might  get  a  worse  man.”  There  was  a 
great  difference  in  administering  discipline  by  the  Principal. 
Prof.  Kirkpatrick  reported  a  number  of  boys  who  did  not  come 
after  last  examination. 

Professor  Maguire — 

I  think  the  annual  report  a  proper  one.  It  was  copied  by  Prof. 
Wilson.  The  Committee  directed  me  to  visit  the  rooms  daily.  I 
visited  them,  and  taught  in  Vogdes’  and  Haverstick’s  rooms. 
The  understanding  was  that  I  was  to  take  charge  of  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  school ;  I  said  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  teach.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  Professors 
to  teach  in  the  cjass-rooms.  Prof.  Haverstick  in  his  former  exami¬ 
nation  said  “he  objected  to  it.”  Prof.  Hart  gave  up  teaching 
towards  the  last.  Visitors  have  not  interfered  with  my  opening 
school  since  last  examination.  The  number  of  admissions  is  not 
decided  upon  by  the  Faculty;  the  number  is  regulated  by  the 
number  wanted,  irrespective  of  average.  Abolishing  limitations 
would  be  of  decided  benefit.  I  have  no  specified  duties — general 
superintendence — general  discipline  and  business  of  the  school. 
I  must  see  that  the  boys  behave  well  in  the  yard. 


Office  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools, 

First  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia,  March  Ibth,  1866. 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  First  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  Controllers’  Chamber,  March 
13th,  1866,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  Special  Committee  of  Five  he  appointed  by 
the  Chair,  who  shall  have  full  power  to  investigate  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Boys’  High  School,  and  report  thereon  at  an 
early  day,  and  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  High  School 
and  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Committee  be  also  referred  to 
said  Special  Committee  to  investigate. 

From  tlie  Minutes. 


H.  W.  IIALLIWELL, 

Secretary. 


OF  THE 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 


To  THE  Board  of  Controllers. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  all  the  departments 
of  The  Central  High  School,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  said  School,  respectfully  report  that  it  has  given 
the  same  its  careful  attention,  and  herewith  submits  the  testimony 
that  was  elicited  by  the  examination. 

The  Committee  is  not  disposed  to  go  into  detail,  but  is  of 
the  opinion  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  difiSculties  which  now 
exist,  and  which  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  a  want  of  cordiality  of  feeling  and  harmonious 
concert  of  action  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty;  and  be¬ 
lieving  this  canpot  be  restored  under  its  present  management,  it 
recommends  that  the  Faculty  be  entirely  reorganized. 

2.  The  Committee  further  recommend  that  no  gentlemen  at 
present  connected  with  the  School,  other  than  as  provided  for 
by  the  accompanying  resolution,  nor  a  Principal  of  any  of  the 
Public  Grammar  Schools  of  this  city,  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
position  of  Principal. 

3.  The  Committee  also  recommend  that  application  be  made 
to  the  next  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  an  act  by  which 
pupils  may  be  admitted  into  The  Central  High  School  from 
private  as  well  as  Public  Grammar  Schools  of  this  city.  Pro. 
vided,  That  such  applicants  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 
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The  Committee  offer  the  following  resolutions  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Board : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  he  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  notify  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Boys’ 
High  School  that  their  term  of  service  will  expire  on  the  first 
day  of  September  next.  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  con¬ 
tained  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  make  any  member  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Faculty  ineligible  for  re-election  by  this  Board  to  the 
position  he  now  occupies. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Boys’  High  School  be  and 
are  hereby  instructed  to  proceed  in  the  usual  manner  in  organ¬ 
izing  a  new  Faculty,  as  heretofore  has  been  their  practice  in 
filling  vacancies. 

Resolved,  That  this  Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  subject. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  Scheide, 

William  C.  Haines,  1 

j  Committee. 

William  M.  Levick, 

Nathan  Hilles,  j 

I  approve  of  the  report,  excepting  the  third  recommendation. 

John  B.  Green. 


Philadelphia,  May  8,  1866. 


EVIDEISrCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE 


APPOINTED  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  VARIOUS 


DEPARTMENTS  OE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


I 


A 


I 


EYIDENCE 

Taken  before  the  Special  Committee  a'ppointed  to  In¬ 
vestigate  the  various  Departments  of  the  High 
School  [at  the  Central  High  School),  and  Report 
of  the  High-School  Committee  appointed  March 
13,  1866. 


FIRST  DAY. 


March  21, 1866. 

Present:  All  the  the  Committee  and  Prof.  Maguire. 

Prof.  James  lihoads  was  examined  : 

The  testimony  taken  before  the  High-School  Committee  was 
read,  when  he  said : 

There  is,  I  think,  one  little  inaccuracy  in  the  report.  It 
states  that  he  (Prof.  Maguire)  never  heard  me  teach  or  hear  a 
recitation.  He  did  once,  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  I  think 
I  mentioned  it  then  ;  I  think  it  was  an  oversight  in  taking  it 
down. 

Q.  You  acknowledge  that  to  be  your  testimony  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Prof.  Maguire  declined  to  cross-examine  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  questions  handed 
to  Prof.  Rhoads,  and  his  answers  to  them. 

The  committee  decided  to  allow  Prof.  Maguire  to  take  a  copy 
of  the  questions  propounded  to  Prof.  Rhoads,  and  the  evidence 
■which  he  had  given  in  the  case. 

Q.  You  say.  Prof.  Rhoads,  that  you  have  no  confidence  in 
Prof.  Maguire’s  truthfulness,  and  that  he  has  deceived  you  a 
number  of  times.  In  what  way  did  he  deceive  you  ? 

A.  He  represented  things  to  me  that  I  have  found  not  to  be 
the  case. 

Q.  Anything  in  connection  with  the  school  ? 
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A.  Yes  sir;  he  has  come  to  me  and  asked  me  an  opinion 
confidentially  as  a  teacher  of  certain  boys,  and  I  have  been  told 
afterwards. 

Prof.  Maguire — I  object  to  hearsay  evidence. 

Prof.  Rhoads — I  am  willing  to  explain,  if  the  Committee  allow 
me,  I  will  say  that  I  have  no  desire  to  give  any  testimony.  I 
do  not  bring  any  charges  at  all.  The  Committee  called  on  me 
to  know  what  my  judgment  is  on  such  and  such  a  case.  I  am 
merely  part  of  the  testimony  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  prov¬ 
ing  Avhat  I  say  at  all.  When  a  person  is  called  to  give  testi¬ 
mony,  I  do  not  understand  that  he  is  bound  to  prove  evei’ything 
he  says.  I  am  willing  to  give  any  information  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  that  I  have — anything  that  I  am  supposed  to  know,  or  that 
the  Committee  Avish  to  ask  me  about  I  am  willing  to  answer, 
but  I  cannot  hunt  up  evidence  for  the  Committee.  A  man  can¬ 
not  undertake  to  prove  all  that  he  says,  when  he  is  giving  evi¬ 
dence  ;  supposing  there  are  only  two  Avitnesses  to  a  certain  act, 
and  these  Avitnesses  give  eAudence  of  it,  they  cannot  undertake 
to  prove  what  they  say. 

Mr.  Shippen  objected  to  the  witness  being  interrupted  as  he 
had  been,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  one  on  trial  here,  and 
the  Committee  Avas  merely  one  of  investigation. 

Prof.  Maguire. — My  objection  was  to  hearsay  evidence.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  fullest  investigation  into  my  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Green  moved  that  Prof.  Rhoads  be  permitted  to  go  on 
in  his  own  way.  Agreed  to. 

Prof.  Rhoads  resuming — I  cannot,  will  not  say  who  told  me 
so.  It  AVould  be  a  violation  of  confidence  for  me  to  mention 
names. 

Q.  Yfould  you  be  willing  to  ansAver  a  question  at  this  time, 
AA’hether  the  information  was  given  you  in  this  building,  and  by 
anybody  connected  Avith  the  institution,  either  a  professor  or  a 
pupil  ? 

A.  It  was  given  to  me  by  a  graduate  of  the  school,  and  it 
was  as  to  what  took  place  in  the  building  before  he  graduated. 
I  have  no  desire  to  give  the  testimony.  The  Committee  asked 
me  my  opinion  ;  I  stated  it  candidly.  No  gentleman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  asked  me  the  grounds  of  my  opinion.  I  am  willing  to 
state  them,  provided  I  am  not  brought  to  violate  confidence.  I 
haA’e  not  testified  much  as  to  particular  facts  ;  nearly  all  that 
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testimony  is  as  to  opinions.  I  am  willing  to  state  the  facts,  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  tell  who  told  me,  or  what  the  case  was  ;  I 
can,  however,  state  a  circumstance,  which  occurred  a  year  ago, 
that  is  not  liable  to  that  objection. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  said  the  Committee  desired 
to  hear  only  testimony  of  matters  which  occurred  since  the  pre¬ 
vious  investigation. 

Prof.  Rhoads. — The  other  circumstance  that  I  said  I  could 
mention  that  was  not  liable  to  this  objection,  was  beyond  that 
investigation.  This  I  was  going  on  to  tell  you  was  not  so. 
What  I  was  going  to  say,  was,  that  I  stated  the  character,  or 
what  I  thought  of  the  young  man  confidentially.  The  young 
man  told  me  afterwards,  that  Prof.  Maguire  had  told  him  so  and 
so  ;  part  of  it  being  true,  but  most  of  it,  a  misrepresentation 
as  to  what  I  had  said.  That  was  one  of  the  things  for  which  I 
have  since  had  additional  cause  for  the  opinion.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
guire  told  me  he  had  broken  several  of  his  ribs,  and  that  the 
Doctor  told  him  so,  and  had  bandaged  him  up,  tied  him  up,  and 
from  his  movements  about,  I  thought  that  no  man  could  move  so 
that  had  broken  his  ribs,  and  could  not  get  entirely  well  so  soon. 
That  was  another  circumstance.  I  have  not  been  conning  over 
these  things,  and  I  am  not  able  to  call  all  of  the  various  circum¬ 
stances  to  mind  that  concurred  in  forming  my  opinion.  You 
know,  gentleman,  you  frequently  form  an  opinion  of  a  man 
from  constant  intercourse,  and  you  cannot  go  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  circumstances  in  such  a  way  as  to  state  them  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

Mr.  Shippen. — It  seems  to  me  that  in  regard  to  the  gradu¬ 
ate  who  tells  you  something  as  coming  from  Prof.  Maguire, 
which  you  say  was  not  true,  in  fairness  to  Prof.  Maguire,  his 
testimony  ought  not  to  weigh  against  him  unless  you  name 
the  person,  because,  as  the  evidence  reflects  upon  him,  he  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  examining  him. 

Prof.  Rhoads. — Part  of  the  circumstances  that  the  young 
man  told  me  was  a  true  rendering  of  the  conversation  that  I 
had  with  Prof.  Maguire ;  and  no  one  else  knew  that  I  had  said 
that  to  Prof.  Maguire.  I  said  before  I  answered  the  question 
that  I  could  not  tell  the  person’s  name ;  that  I  stated  ex¬ 
pressly  to  the  Committee  before  I  answered. 

Mr.  Shippen  said  the  Committee  would  judge  whether,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  would  not  throw  out  this  testimony. 
Por  himself,  when  he  came  to  vote  in  the  Board,  he  would  throw 
all  of  it  out,  unless  the  young  man  was  produced,  not  that  he 
doubted  Professor  Rhoads  at  all. 
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Q.  Did  the  young  man  say  Prof.  Maguire  told  him  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  communication  with  Prof.  Maguire  in  confi¬ 
dence? 

A.  Yes  sir,  it  was  confidential. 

Q.  You  never  told  it  to  any  one  else  ? 

A.  No  sir, 

Q.  This  gentleman  repeated  part  of  that  conversation  to 
you  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  is  your  opinion  based,  that  the  High  School 
ought  to  have  another  Principal? 

A.  I  do  not  think  Prof.  Maguire  has  the  proper  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  school,  nor  sufficient  administrative  ability. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  the  ability  to  arrange  and  classify  the 
studies  properly,  nor  the  steadiness  to  carry  such  a  thing  out, 
if  it  is  arranged  and  classified  for  him. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  he  is  very  changeable  in  his  opinions  ? 

A.  I  mean  that  a  rule  for  instance,  will  be  adopted,  and 
there  will  be  so  many  exceptions  and  excuses,  that  you  might 
as  well  have  had  no  such  rule.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  want 
of  steadiness. 

Q.  You  said  in  the  previous  examination — “Mr.  Maguire 
does  not  open  the  school  regularly  by  reading  the  Bible  ;  I  often 
go  in,  and  he  is  not  there,  then  I  open  it.  It  is  the  Principal’s 
duty  to  open.  lie  is  sometimes  detained  by  visitors.  I  should 
say  ho  failed  to  open  the  school,  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  time 
for  about  a  year.  I  kept  the  record  of  it.”  Now  I  desire  to 
ask  you,  what  since  the  last  investigation,  should  you  judge 
to  be  the  per  centage,  he  has  failed  to  open  the  school  by  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible? 

A.  Al)out  forty  per  cent,  of  the  time. 

Q.  About  forty  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  school  days? 

A.  I  should  suppose  nearly  every  other  day. 

Q.  So  often  as  that  in  the  last  year  ? 

A.  In  the  last  year  oftener  than  that — he  opens  probably 
three  days  out  of  five. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  his  not  opening  ? 

A.  That  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Is  he  absent  on  those  days  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  is  not  absent,  I  have  never  noticed  him  be¬ 
ing  absent  from  the  building  more  than  it  vould  be  reasonable 
for  a  man  to  be  absent. 

Q.  Does  he  ever  refuse  to  read  the  Bible  ? 

A.  Not  refused ;  he  has  come  into  the  lecture  room  where 
we  read,  opened  the  Bible  and  gone  out  again,  and  not  come 
back  ;  and  sometimes  he  has  told  me  that  he  had  visitors  ;  some¬ 
times  that  he  was  engaged  with  the  Committee  ;  various  other 
reasons  were  given,  and  sometimes  no  reason  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Committee  ever  said  anything 
to  him  about  it  ? 

A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  that  would  be  entirely  hear¬ 
say,  if  I  should  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  previous  examination:  “the  general 
average  during  the  past  year  (510)  cannot  be  correct.” 

A.  I  think  not.  My  impression  is,  there  never  were  510 
boys  present  any  one  day ;  there  is  a  possibility  of  my  being 
wrong. 

Q.  Whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  record  ? 

A.  Prof.  Maguire’s:  I  keep  no  record,  I  give  my  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school,  that  comes  to  me, 
and  the  number  absent,  noticing  the  number  of  vacant  seats  in 
the  lecture  room,  and  other  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  does  the  attendance  last  year  compare  with  that  of 
former  years  ? 

A.  The  numbers  in  the  higher  classes  have  been  much 
smaller  than  usual.  I  think  the  average  attendance  at  school 
has  been  smaller. 

Q.  Any  particular  reason  for  it  ? 

A.  There  are  so  many  boys  leaving  school,  I  suppose,  is  the 
reason  for  it.  The  school  will  be  filled  at  the  beginninn;  of  the 
term,  and  then  directly  there  will  be  a  large  number  leaving 
school.  In  the  first  month,  there  is  always  a  larger  number 
marked  off  as  having  left  school.  If  there  were,  say  515  or  520 
boys  as  belonging  to  the  school  on  the  roll,  and  we  know  there 
are  30  or  40  of  them  that  never  came  back  to  school  after  the 
holidays  following  their  admission,  we  may  conclude  that  there 
were  not  510  boys  in  average  attendance.  That  is  the  way  I 
come  at  my  opinion  in  that  respect. 
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Q.  Do  more  leave  now  than  during  the  past  five  years  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  There  is  evidence  of  that  in  our  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  such  a  large  increase  of  boys  at  the  last  examina¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  fill  up  the  school,  a  larger  number  were 
taken  in  than  ever  before,  and  the  school  is  no  larger  than  it 
had  been. 

Q.  How  many  more  were  taken  in  this  last  time,  than  ever 
before. 

A.  I  don’t  know  exactly;  180  or  190  were  taken  in. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  number  ? 

A.  Of  late  years  we  have  been  admitting  140  to  150,  and 
several  years  ago,  from  120  to  140. 

Q.  State  an  instance,  where  Prof.  Maguire  has  as  you  say 
“  neglected  to  carry  out  officially  measures  originated  by  the 
Faculty  for  the  good  or  improvement  of  the  school?” 

A.  Among  other  things,  the  Faculty  have  adopted,  or  did 
adopt  at  one  time,  a  system  of  sending  to  Prof,  Maguire  a 
report  at  the  end  of  each  month,  of  the  number  of  boys  that 
missed  more  than  half  their  recitations  during  that  month. 
The  object  was,  that  Prof.  Maguire  should  exercise  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  boys,  in  order  to  get  them  to  learn  their  lessons 
better.  I  reported  for  a  number  of  months  continuously,  a 
number  of  boys,  and  at  first  for  a  single  month  ;  I  knew  him  to 
call  up  some  boys,  and  speak  to  them  upon  the  subject  of  neg¬ 
lecting  their  lessons,  but  afterwards,  it  was  not  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  carried  out.  The  thing  was  so  little  attended  to,  that  the 
Professors  gradually  dropped  off,  and  ceased  to  report  the  marks 
on  account  of  there  being  nothing  done,  and  after  they  ceased 
to  report  them.  Prof.  Maguire  never  required  them  to  be  re¬ 
ported,  That  was  one  of  the  circumstances.  There  was  a  sys¬ 
tem  adopted  by  the  Faculty,  or  rather  an  alteration  put  down  in 
the  roster,  that  on  certain  days  the  recitations  in  the  different 
rooms  sliould  be  omitted,  and  oral  instruction  given  during  that 
hour,  instead  of  recitation  of  lessons.  Mr.  Maguire,  I  believe 
has  never  come  into  my  room  to  see  whether  it  was  carried  out 
or  not,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  he  hadnotin  other  rooms. 
I  have  also  had  reason  to  believe  from  what  I  heard  among  the 
boys,  that  in  some  rooms  it  had  not  been  carried  out.  There 
are  other  circumstances  that  I  do  not  call  to  mind  at  present. 
The  impression  of  these  things,  as  I  said  before,  remains  upon 
the  mind,  and  all  the  special  circumstances  that  induced  them, 
cannot  be  called  up  at  once  without  thinking  the  matter  over. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  tlie  Professor  about  these  matters, 
and  ask  him  why  they  were  not  done  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  the  lessons,  and 
told  him  the  boys  continued  to  neglect  their  lessons  very  much, 
but  as  to  the  other  part,  I  did  not  consider  it  my  business. 

Q.  Is  there  a  friendly  feeling  between  Mr.  Maguire  and 
yourself  in  the  school  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  than  a  friendly  feeling 
on  my  part  towards  him. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  find  fault  to  the  Committee  about 
the  Principal? 

A.  I  did  not  oflBcially  to  the  Committee  ;  I  did  not  think  it 
was  my  place  to  go  to  the  Committee  with  tales  about  the  Prin¬ 
cipal. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  Professors  meet  the  Committee  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  unless  the  Committee  wish  some  information 
from  some  of  them,  then  they  are  sent  for. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  lack  of  administrative  ability  in  the 
Principal,  Avhat  do  you  mean  by  that  expression  ? 

A.  I  mean  the  difiiculty  to  make  things  go  on  smoothly 
about  the  house,  to  have  all  to  act  harmoniously,  giving  every 
man  to  know  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  things  of  that  kind ;  to 
have  an  influence  with  the  boys,  that  will  make  them  learn 
their  lessons  at  the  proper  time,  and  have  a  facility  of  arrang¬ 
ing  a  roster,  carrying  it  out,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  include  efiiciency  of  discipline? 

A.  Yes ;  general  discipline.  Discipline  I  consider,  means 
something  more  than  the  mere  keeping  of  boys,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  noisy,  and  otherwise  disorderly  about  the  house. 
The  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  boys,  that  they  shall  be  at 
their  studies,  I  consider  a  matter  of  discipline. 

Q.  Is  the  discipline  of  the  school  at  present  satisfactory  ? 

A.  As  regards  the  mere  quietness  and  outward  conduct  of 
the  boys  in  my  room  and  in  the  entry,  and  in  the  lecture  room, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  discipline  is  not  bad. 

Q.  But  the  question  is,  is  the  discipline  satisfactory. 

A.  There  are  cases  which  come  up  before  the  Faculty,  which 
make  me  think  it  is  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory;  but  I  know 


nothing  of  my  own  knowledge,  except  as  to  ray  own  room,  and 
the  behavior  in  the  passages.  As  regards  the  mere  quiet,  it 
is  satisfactory,  but  as  regards  the  attention  and  devotion  to 
study,  I  think  there  is  a  general  neglect  in  the  school.  With 
regard  to  administrative  ability,  one  particular  point  that  I 
think  is  important,  and  one  in  which  I  think  Prof.  Maguire 
fails  is  his  not  having  the  whole  school  conducted  upon  one 
system.  It  does  really  seem  to  me  as  if  there  was  a  different 
system  in  every  diflerent  room,  as  far  as  I  can  hear  from  con¬ 
versations  with  different  Professors,  and  from  the  manner  of 
making  the  record  books.  Some  of  the  Professors  excuse  for 
certain  things,  that  others  do  not ;  and  certain  Professors  report 
absences  in  their  reports,  differently  from  others.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  that  general  S3'Stem  which  men  of  administra¬ 
tive  ability  would  be  likely  to  make. 

Q.  Is  not  that  generally  the  case  in  colleges  where  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  different  Professors  is  different  ? 

A.  It  did  not  use  to  be  the  case;  I  am  not  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  other  institutions, 
and  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  have  said  in  your  previous  statement,  that  the  school 
suffers  from  the  inefficfency  of  the  Principal;  have  you  any  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  all  the  departments  are  inefficient  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  have  impressions  about  dif¬ 
ferent  professors ;  I  have  impressions  about  this  one  and  that 
one,  and  if  I  was  talking  in  a  friendly  open  way  to  a  set  of  gentle¬ 
men,  I  would  say  such  a  one  is  a  good  teacher,  and  such  a  one 
is  a  poor  teacher,  and  I  don’t  think  much  of  the  instructions  of 
this  man  and  this  other  man,  yet,  I  have  never  been  in  one  of 
their  rooms,  and  I  cannot  give  any  evidence  except  heresay  and 
impressions  from  conversations.  I  know  nothing  personally 
about  their  manner  of  instructions,  yet  I  have  my  impressions, 
and  very  strong  ones,  asregards  certain  Professors  being  good, 
and  certain  Professors  being  inefficient. 

Q.  Are  there  any  means  by  wdiich  you  can  judge  as  to  the 
capacity  and  qualifications  of  the  other  Professors  ? 

A.  Not  positively.  I  hear  the  boys  talking  together  about 
things,  and  I  form  an  impression ;  I  hear  that  such  a  Professor 
has  had  such  and  such  a  difficulty,  and  I  form  an  impression, 
but  it  is  all,  as  I  say,  of  that  hearsay  kind.  I  have  opinions, 
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and  very  strong  ones,  and  very  decided  ones,  but  they  are 
all  formed  in  that  way  ;  but  I  can  not  put  my  finger  on  a  single 
thing,  and  say  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  Are  there  any  means  of  examining  or  getting  at  the  results 
of  the  work  of  the  different  Professors  in  this  institution  ?  Are 
there  any  means  of  getting  at  the  success,  or  want  of  success  of 
any  particular  branch  in  this  institution  ? 

A.  I  think  there  are  no  means,  except  the  Professors’  own 
word,  because  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term,  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  each  Professor  for  his  own  department.  He  decides 
as  to  the  average  which  each  boy  gets  in  his  class,  and  in  his 
department. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  efficiency  of  this  school  rests 
mainly  with  the  Principal  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  that  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  rests 
with  the  teachers  altogether  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  I  think  if  we  have  an  efficient  Principal,  he  will 
when  one  of  the  Faculty  is  not  doing  his  duty,  report  him  at  once 
to  the  High  School  Committee,  and  have  the  matter  attended  to 
without  further  ceremony.  If  we  have  neglected  our  duties,  he 
should  report  us  to  the  High  School  Committee ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  done  so  or  not. 

Q.  Are  the  graduates  as  well  educated  now  as  formerly  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  can  only  judge  of  my  own 
department ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  thoroughly  educated  as 
before. 

Q.  In  your  department,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  I  teach  logic,  rhetoric,  composition  and  elocution,  and  I 
don’t  think  the  boys  are  as  good  in  those  branches  as  they  used 
to  be. 

Q.  Is  that  the  fault  of  your  teaching,  or  is  it  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  other  cause  ? 

A.  Of  that,  the  Committee  must  judge.  I  believe  I  am  as 
good  a  teacher  as  I  used  to  be. 

Q.  Is  the  material  as  good  as  it  used  to  be  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  the  material  is  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  I  believe  the  general  want  of  spirit  and  application  to 
the  studies  in  the  school,  is  what  causes  it. 
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Q.  How  can  that  be  rendered  more  effective. 

A.  That  is  a  question  which  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer ;  it 
is  a  very  important  one  though.  If  I  were  Principal  of  the 
school,  and  could  not  answer  it,  I  would  resign  at  once. 

Q.  Then  it  cannot  be  so  difficult  to  answer  ? 

A.  I  am  not  Principal  of  the  school ;  it  is  not  my  depart¬ 
ment  to  study  that.  My  department  is  to  take  the  young  men 
as  they  come  to  me,  with  the  general  influences  of  the  school  on 
them  as  the  school  exists,  and  to  do  my  best  with  them  in  a  limi¬ 
ted  department.  As  to  the  general  arrangements,  if  I  am  con¬ 
sulted,  I  am  always  willing  to  look  at  the  thing,  and  suggest  any 
improvements  that  I  can  give  in  any  way  ;  but  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  responsibility  of  that  rests  upon  me — that  is  what  I 
mean. 

Q.  Are  you  consulted  ? 

A.  That  depends  upon  how  far  back  we  go. 

Q.  Go  back  to  the  last  investigation. 

A.  Mr.  Magiiire  used  to  consult  me  before  the  last  investi¬ 
gation.  He  has  occasionally  asked  my  advice  since,  and  I  have 
given  it  to  him  candidly. 

Q.  Has  he  asked  your  advice  or  opinion,  or  consulted  with  you 
as  much  since  the  last  investigation,  as  he  did  previous  to  it  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  the  present  practice  of  the  Faculty  to  consult  to¬ 
gether,  and  compare  opinions  in  reference  to  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  school  ? 

A.  Yes;  it  is  done  at  the  meetings  of  the  Faculty,  to  some 
extent. 

Q.  The  Principal  meets  with  you,  does  he  ? 

A.  Y’es  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  those  meetings  of  the  Faculty  ? 

A.  The  time  is  chiefly  occupied  in  examining  into  special 
cases  of  discipline 

Q.  You  have  said  you  had  not  as  good  material  as  formerly 
in  the  school,  is  it  expected  of  the  Principal  in  any  way  to  give 
the  boys  brains  ? 

A.  Oh  no  sir  ;  I  wmuld  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  Principal,  that  we  have  not  as  good  material. 
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I  don’t  know  that  it  is  his  fault,  except  in  this  far,  that  the 
school  is  unpopular,  and  I  attribute  the  unpopularity  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Principal,  and  many  brighter  boys  are  not 
sent  here,  that  otherwise  would  be  sent.  That  far,  I  think  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  Principal. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  Faculty  outside  of  the  Principal, 
efficient  ? 

A.  They  seem  to  be  good  teachers  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Anything  I  know  about  them,  is  hearsay.  Some  I  would  con¬ 
demn  as  inefficient,  and  some  I  would  laud  and  praise. 

Q.  Are  there  no  means  of  judging,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
other  professors  ? 

A.  One  of  the  professors  is  very  efficient.  I  mean  Prof. 
Howard.  The  boys  in  my  department,  go  to  him  a  year  before 
they  come  to  me,  and  after  they  come  to  me,  it  seems  they  are 
reasonably  well  prepared,  considering  what  they  appeared  to  be 
when  I  examined  them  on  their  entrance  into  the  school. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  High  School  would  be  further  advanced 
with  another  Principal,  and  be  more  efficient  with  the  present 
Faculty  ? 

A.  I  do  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  could  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  to,  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
school,  in  any  department,  throwing  aside  the  question  of  limi¬ 
tations,  because  that,  I  understand,  the  Board  of  Control  have 
entirely  abolished?  Is  there  any  other  matter  which  you  can 
suggest,  by  which  the  school  could  be  improved,  and  by  improve¬ 
ment,  to  be  re-established  in  the  public  estimation  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  wliat  respect  ? 

A.  I  think  there  is  one  great  evil  in  the  school,  each  boy 
that  comes  here  is  forced  to  attend  to  too  many  studies  by 
half ;  at  least  I  think  they  oughj  not  to  have  half  as  many. 
For  instance,  every  boy  that  comes  here  has  to  learn  Latin, 
French,  and  German.  I  do  not  believe  he  can  learn  these  things 
properly  in  the  four  years  if  he  does  nothing  else  at  all. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  the  studies  they  have  at  the  school  ? 

A.  Professor  Maguire  can  give  you  that;  it  is  all  in  the 
printed  reports  of  the  school. 
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Q.  Tliey  have  to  study  these  lessons,  and  are  expected  to  he 
proficient  by  the  time  they  leave  the  institution  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say  about  what  time  the  graduates  of  Harvard, 
Y’ale,  Cambridge  and  Princeton  are  expected  to  devote  before 
graduating  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  graduating  classes  are  older  than  those 
of  the  High  School  ? 

A.  They  are  older.  They  have  a  more  extended  preparation 
before  they  go  there.  They  know  as  much  Latin  when  they  go 
there  as  they  do  when  they  leave  here,  I  presume.  But  I  am 
talking  now  without  being  conversant  with  the  facts.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Latin  they  learn  here.  They  may  be  as 
ready  Latin  scholars,  for  all  I  know,  as  in  those  colleges.  I 
do  not  believe  they  are.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  about  the 
various  Professors  in  the  school. 

Q.  A  graduate  here  would  hardly  be  admitted  into  the  Fresh¬ 
men’s  Class  of  Yale  ? 

A.  About  that.  When  admitted  there,  they  are  as  well  pre¬ 
pared  as  when  they  left  here.  But  Mr.  Shippen  asked  me  for 
anything  in  particular  that  I  thought  would  improve  the  school, 
and  I  was  going  on  to  say  I  thought  it  would  greatly  improve 
the  school  if  each  boy  had  a  less  number  of  branches  to  pursue 
in  the  school ;  for  instance,  instead  of  instructing  all  in  Latin, 
French  and  German,  I  would  have  those  that  wished  to-  learn 
L;rtin  be  of  one  set,  another  set  to  learn  French,  and  another 
German. 

Q.  You  mean  to  give  each  the  privilege  of  selecting  a 
language  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  they  did  not  wish  to  learn  any  of  the  lan¬ 
guages,  would  you  let  them  off? 

A.  Not  if  we  had  teachers  enough  to  afford  the  extra  course 
in  the  higher  classes.  I  at  one  time  studied  this  matter  over, 
and  undertook  to  make  out  a  roster  for  the  school,  and  I  found 
that  with  the  present  force  of  teachers,  it  was  impossible  to 
allow  any  further  choice,  except  in  the  three  languages,  and  in 
the  higher  mathematics,  and  I  think  in  the  different  branches 
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the  boys  intended  to  follow.  In  order  to  give  a  further  choice, 
it  would  require  an  extra  teacher,  and  a  still  further  choice, 
another  extra  teacher.  I  think  this  division  might  be  made 
with  cur  present  force  of  teachers. 

Q.  Do  you ’think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  two 
courses  in  the  school,  a  long  and  a  short  one ;  those  taking  the 
shorter  course  to  say  beforehand  they  cannot  take  the  other,  the 
object  being  to  give  those  in  the  short  course  such  practical  in¬ 
formation  as  would  fit  them  more  immediately  for  the  active 
duties  of  life,  and  the  longer  one  for  those  having  the  time  and 
talent  to  pursue  it  ? 

A.  One  would  think  so ;  and  if  the  parents  would  choose 
that  short  course,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 
But  we  had  experience  in  that  some  years  ago.  We  had  three 
courses,  one  in  which  the  boys  learned  Latin,  another  in  which 
they  learned  French,  and  another  German.  And  then  we  had  an 
English  course,  in  which  they  did  not  learn  either ;  and  every 
boy  that  went  into  the  English  course  had  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  could  not  stay  longer  than  two  years.  That  is 
just  what  your  question  aims  at.  We  found  that  very  few, 
indeed,  would  choose  the  English  course ;  some  of  our  old  re¬ 
ports  have  the  exact  number.  Comparatively  few  would  choose 
it,  even  if  they  knew  they  wmre  going  to  leave  within  the  two 
years ;  they  would  choose  one  of  the  other  courses.  It  did  not 
seem  to  answer  practically,  though  theoretically  it  looks  right. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Prof.  Maguire  has  intellectually  the 
ability  to  be  the  Principal  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  as  far  as  I  have  had  the  ability  and  opportunity 
to  judge  ;  but  this  matter  of  administrative  ability  is  intellectual. 
He  lacks  in  that. 

Q.  There  was  something  said  in  your  former  evidence  about 
the  Principal  teaching — is  the  Principal  required  to  teach  ? 

A.  I  think  he  ought  to  be.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  answer. 

Q.  How  often,  and  for  what,  does  the  Principal  visit  your 
room  ? 

A.  He  usually  is  there  every  day  to  get  the  list  of  absentees. 

Q.  How  long  does  he  remain  ? 

A.  Sometimes  just  long  enough  to  pass  through  the  room; 
sometimes  a  minute  or  two;  sometimes  he  will  stop  and  talk  for 
a  few  minutes  to  me. 
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Q.  Is  there  not  a  comparison  instituted  in  your  former  evi¬ 
dence  between  tlie  present  Principal  and  the  last  one  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  is.  Prof.  Hart  did  teach,  and  Prof. 
Maguire  does  not,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  Principal  teaching? 

A.  To  take  a  class  and  give  instruction. 

Q.  On  every  branch  ? 

A.  No  ;  on  some  particular  branch.  If  the  Principal  gave 
lectures  two  or  three  times  a  week,  I  would  consider  that  teach¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  for  the  Principal  to  determine  what  he  would 
teach. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  occasional  visit  from  the  Principal 
to  every  class  w'ould  he  an  incentive  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  teaching  in  the  High  School  ? 

A.  Since  the  fall  of  1845.  I  commenced  under  Prof.  Hart. 
Prof.  Frost  was  my  predecessor. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  have  been  teaching,  has  any  charge 
of  inefficiency  ever  been  made  against  you  by  either  of  the 
Principals,  or  by  the  High  School  Committee  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  No  such  charge  has  ever  come 
to  my  ears  ;  neither  has  any  Principal  of  the  High  School,  or  any 
member  of  the  High  School  Cemmittee,  ever  spoken  to  me  in 
any  way  of  disapproval  of  my  course  in  the  school. 

Q.  We  think.  Prof.  Rhoads,  you  ought  to  ask  the  graduate 
of  whom  you  have  spoken  whether  you  can  give  his  name  ? 

A.  I  would  not  ask  him.  I  would  rather  not  do  anything 
toward  e.xposing  his  name. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  Friday,  March  23d,  18GG. 


SECOFD  DAY. 


March  23cZ,  1866. 

Present — The  Committee  and  Prof.  Maguire. 

Prof.  Rhoads  said : — I  wanted  to  say  to  the  Committee  that 
I  have  a  couple  of  documents  I  desired  to  submit  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  corroboration  of  part  of  my  testimony,  about  which  I 
hesitated  a  little  as  regards  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school. 
One  is  a  marked  catalogue.  I  was  asked  whether  I  believed 
there  could  be  an  average  attendance  in  the  school  of  510  boys, 
and  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  was  possible,  and  that  I  did  not  think 
there  were  500  at  any  one  time  attending  school.  I  got  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  to  mark  me  a  catalogue  to-day  of  the 
boys  belonging  to  the  school,  and  of  all  the  boys  that  have  left 
since  the  beginning  of  the  term.  According  to  the  catalogue 
there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  terra  544  boys.  The  Secretary 
marked  off  47,  leaving  497  as  belonging.  Out  of  that  497  we 
could  not  for  this  term  possibly  average  510  boys.  There  are 
more  boys  belonging  to  the  school  this  term  than  there  has  been 
for  many  past  terms.  In  the  last  term  there  was  509  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term ;  three  were  admitted  afterwards  by 
special  act  of  the  Committee,  making  512;  73  left  during  the 
first  month,  leaving  439  belonging  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1865.  I  merely  submit  that,  in  corroboration  of  the  testimony 
which  was  taken  down. 

I  have  another  document  I  want  to  submit  in  corroboration  of 
another  portion  of  my  testimony.  It  is  an  extract  from  the 
annual  report  of  Prof.  Maguire.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  know 
of  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Professors  in  the  house,  of 
my  own  knowledge;  that  I  thought  it  could  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  Professors  that  the  High  School  was  in  the  condition 
which  the  people  generally  believe  it  to  be.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  that  somebody  had  endeavored  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  were  to  blame,  after  what  the  Principal  of  the 
school  said  in  his  report.  The  report  itself  is  without  date,  but 
it  is  published  in  the  Controllers’  Annual  Report,  and  is  for  the 
terms  ending  July,  1863,  and  February  1864.  Prof.  Maguire 
says : 
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“  The  Professors  yield  a  willing  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
the  lules  and  regulations,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  they  pro¬ 
secute  their  studies  is  evidence  of  the  faithful  and  conscientious 
devotion  of  the  various  Professors  to  the  departments  under 
their  charge.” 

This  is  an  additional  circumstance  in  corroboration  of  my 
testimony,  that  I  had  no  confidence  in  Prof.  Maguire’s  truthful¬ 
ness,  for  about  the  time  he  must  have  been  preparing  this  report 
he  made  to  me  considerable  complaints  of  one  of  the  Professors 
in  the  house  not  doing  his  duty,  when  here  he  says  they  all  dis¬ 
charged  their  duties  faithfully  and  conscientiously. 


Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  What  duties  are  performed  by  the  teachers? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  records  the  absences  and  late  attendances  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  Prof.  Maguire  comes  to  my  room  and 
gets  a  list  of  the  absentees  at  the  close  of  the  declamation.  I 
either  give  him  or  send  him  a  list  of  the  absentees. 

Q.  Who  examines  the  monthly  reports  of  all  the  pupils  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  examined;  certainly  not  faith¬ 
fully  examined. 

Q.  Who  sums  up  the  demerit  marks  and  reads  them  to  each 
class  on  Monday  mornings  ? 

A.  Prof.  Maguire  reads  the  demerit  marks  on  Monday 
morning  in  my  room  ? 

Q.  Who  provides  for  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  school  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  send  for  any  article  required  by  you? 

A.  To  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Who  arranged  the  present  course  of  study  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  Prof.  Hopper  and  Prof.  Wilson;  I  am 
not  positive,  however. 

Q.  Who  prepared  the  roster  now  in  use? 

A.  It  was  the  roster  I  was  alluding  to. 

Q.  When  the  study  of  the  German  language  was  introduced, 
was  a  change  of  roster  required  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  remember ;  but  I  should  suppose  if  any  ne'W 
study  was  introduced  a  change  would  be  required. 

Q.  Who  prepared  the  roster  when  that  change  was  effected  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  Prof.  Hartshorne  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty, 
a  new  roster  was  prepared;  who  prepared  it? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  To  whom  are  delinquents  sent,  in  case  of  gross  miscon¬ 
duct  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  are  sent  to  Prof.  Maguire, 

Q.  Under  whose  charge  are  the  daily  reports  sent  to  parents  ? 

A.  The  Professors,  I  expect,  make  them  out.  I  believe  I 
have  never  made  out  any  daily  reports. 


Q. 

Have  I  not  sent  daily  reports  to  you? 

A. 

Boys  have  come  to  my  room  and  given  out  reports. 

Q. 

Daily  reports  ? 

A. 

I  do  not  know. 

Q. 

Who  prepared  the  blank  forms  in  case  of 

suspension  ? 

A. 

I  do  not  know. 

Q. 

Who  makes  provision  for  examinations. 

and  sees  that 

everything  is  in  readiness  ? 

A.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  I  believe  ? 

Q.  Who  dictates  the  questions  to  the  candidates. 

A.  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  How  does  the  present  course  of  study  compare  with  that 
when  I  entered  the  High  School ;  is  it  more  or  less  advanced  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  as  regards  the  course  of  study.  I 
should  think  the  number  of  books  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Was  the  Latin  language  taught  in  the  higher  divisions 
when  I  entered  the  school  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  Chemistry  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  This  committee  objected  to  my  an¬ 
swering  anything  prior  to  the  last  investigation,  when  I  wished 
to  state  what  induced  me  to  form  opinions.  I  cannot  remember 
the  state  of  things  that  far  back. 
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Q.  Is  tlie  course  of  studies  equal,  inferior,  or  superior  to 
that  'when  I  entered  the  school  ? 

A.  As  regards  the  course  of  studies  there  is  not  much  dif¬ 
ference. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Scheide  to  Prof.  Maguire. — Upon  what  part  of 
the  evidence  of  Prof.  Rhoads  do  you  base  your  questions  ? 

A.  By  Prof.  Maguire. — That  the  school  is  inferior  to  what 
it  was  when  I  came  here.  I  claim  that  I  have  advanced  the 
school  in  its  studies.  When  I  entered  the  school  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  taught  higher  than  Division  E,  Chemistry  not 
higher  than  D,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  G  and  H ; 
since  then  I  have  introduced  these  into  the  higher  branches, 
where  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  better  able  to  master  these 
studies. 

Prof.  Maguire  resumes  the  cross-e.xamination  : 

Q.  Who  receives  the  notes  of  parents  in  reference  to  excuses 
for  late  attendance  ? 

A.  I  believe  Prof.  Maguire  receives  them  from  the  higher 
classes,  and  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  from  the  lower. 

Q.  Who  receives  communications  of  inquiry  with  regard  to 
the  school  ? 

A.  I  suppose  they  come  to  Prof.  Maguire ;  I  receive  some 
myself. 

Q.  When  repairs  are  needed  to  the  school,  who  is  it  that  com¬ 
municates  to  the  Committee  ? 

A.  All  communications  go  to  the  Committee,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose,  through  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  several  of  our  Professors  vo¬ 
lunteered  for  the  three  months’  service — 

A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  not;  some  went  out  for  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

Q.  Who  prepared  the  war  roster,  so  that  the  pupils  should 
not  lose  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Have  I  ever  taken  charge  of  your  classes  when  you  wished 
to  leave,  and  have  I  ever  refused  ? 

A.  You  have  never  refused. 
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Q.  Have  you  known  me  to  take  cliarge  of  absent  Professors’ 
rooms  ? 

A.  I  have  never  known  it  until  within  the  past  two  weeks. 

Q.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  it  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  my  taking  charge  of  Prof. 
Vogdes’  room  when  he  went  on  a  journey  to  Pittsburg  ? 

A.  I  have  known  that  before  the  last  two  weeks  Professors 
have  been  absent,  and  during  many  hours,  different  parts  of 
their  classes  were  sent  to  my  room  to  study. 

Q.  Was  the  practice  of  distribution  in  vogue  before  I  came  to 
the  school,  or  not  ? 

A.  It  was  partially  in  vogue. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Principal’s  ever  teaching 
any  of  the  classes  of  the  school  ‘i 

A.  I  have  not,  except  that  Avithin  a  few  days  I  have  heard 
of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  a  member  of  Division  A,  that  the 
duties  of  the  Principal  were  very  troublesome  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  To  any  of  the  Professors,  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Are  your  classes  as  large  as  formerly  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  fewer  classes,  and  more  hours  to  devote  to 
your  classes,  than  formerly  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Why  then,  does  the  ad\'ancement  of  pupils  fall  off,  if  you 
have  more  time,  and  fewer  pupils  to  teach  ? 

A.  Because  the  school  is  in  a  worse  condition.  The  boys  do 
not  study  as  they  used  to  do,  and  are  not  as  anxious  to  improve. 

Q.  Are  your  aA^erages  loAver  than  they  were  ? 

’  A.  I  cannot  say  positively  yes,  for  we  have  to  vary  the  ave¬ 
rages  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  classes. 

Q.  Would  the  presence  of  the  Principal  induce  better  recita¬ 
tions  in  your  classes  ? 
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A.  I  think  so  ;  the  frequent  visits  of  the  Principal  would  en¬ 
courage  the  boys  to  do  well. 

Q.  Do  pupils  recite  as  well  when  none  other  than  their  special 
teacher  was  present  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  any  difference. 

Q.  Would  not  the  interruption  occasioned  by  visits,  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  recitation  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  rule  of  the  Board  of  Control  re¬ 
quiring  the  Principal  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  teachers  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Does  such  a  custom  prevail  in  other  literary  institutions  'I 

A.  I  have  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  customs  in  other 
institutions  of  the  higher  grades.  I  have  been  at  the  High 
School  and  at  the  Grammar  School  so  many  years,  that  I  do  not 
know  the  run  of  such  things.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done,  if  yon 
speak  of  my  opinion. 

Q.  Had  the  Principal  presumed  to  do  so,  would  it  not  have 
rendered  him  liable  to  the  charge  of  officious  interference  with 
the  special  departments  of  the  teachers  ? 

A.  I  would  not  so  consider  it. 

Q.  What  department  was  attributed  to  the  Principal,  prior  to 
my  election  ? 

A.  Prof.  Hart  taught  Latin. 

Q.  What  department  was  attributed  to  him  in  the  annual 
report  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  ;  if  you  return  to  the  reports,  you  will 
see. 

Prof.  3Iaguire — I  see  it  is  Moral,  Mental  and  Political  Sci¬ 
ence. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Prof.  Vogdes  was  elected  to  that 
position  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  elected  ?  ’ 

A.  I  suppose  he  was,  for  he  occupies  the  position  now. 

Q.  Would  not  the  election  to  that  chair  take  from  the  Princi¬ 
pal  the  duty  of  teaching  ? 
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A.  No  sir. 

Q.  What  department  could  he  teach? 

A.  He  could  arrange  things  in  various  ways, 

Q.  Was  it  not  intended  that  he  should  have  the  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  school  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  intention. 

Q.  Is  there  any  department,  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  that  the  Principal  could  assume? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Control  or 
of  the  High  School  Committee  has  been  on  the  subject.  I  have 
no  immediate  communication  with  the  Board  of  Control. 

Q.  Were  you  not  elected  to  your  special  department  by  the 
Board  of  Control  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  every  Professor  so  elected? 

A.  I  suppose  he  was. 

Q.  Is  there  any  department  which,  under  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  Principal  could  assume  without  intrench¬ 
ing  on  the  special  departments  of  the  various  Professors  ? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  the  Principal  could  lecture  on  general  literature 
for  instance. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  an  interference  with  your  depart¬ 
ment  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  it  would  be  an  aid. 

Q.  Has  the  Principal  by  any  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Control  been  authorized  to  interfere  with  any  department  by 
lecturing  on  topics  relating  thereto  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  are,  and  I  cannot  answer  as  regards  any  such  questions. 

Q.  Have  I  visited  your  room  more  than  once  a  day  on  bu¬ 
siness  connected  with  the  school  ? 

A.  I  think  not  on  an  average. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  want  of  uniformity  in  making  out 
averages  ? 

A.  Some  Professors  will  make  out  averages  and  excuse  all 
the  absences,  and  others  will  not. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  Faculty  to  excuse 
absences,  except  in  cases  of  death  in  the  family  ? 

A.  It  is  one  of  the  complaints  made,  that  we  do  not  know 
these  things  clearly ;  it  is  one  of  the  things  to  which  I  was  al¬ 
luding. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  reports  of  “lessons  neglected,”  was 
not  the  custom  dropped  by  the  Professors  for  its  want  of  effect? 

A.  Professors  stopped  reporting,  because  they  saw  no  use 
in  doing  it. 

Q.  lYas  not  another  mode  adopted  then,  that  we  make 
special  reports  to  parents  of  such  who  neglected  ? 

A.  I  heard  there  was. 

Q.  At  the  Faculty  meeting? 

A.  It  was  said  to  be  done  at  the  Faculty  meeting.  It  was 
one  of  the  very  few  Faculty  meetings  from  which  I  was  absent, 
when  I  was  sick  last  winter.  I  wvas  told  it  was  done  there,  but 
not  by  the  Principal.  The  Principal  gave  me  no  information 
on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  were  such  reports  in  the  building? 

A.  I  heard  there  were ;  I  never  saw  one. 

Q.  Could  you  obtain  one  by  sending  for  it? 

A.  I  do  not  know'  that  I  could. 

Q.  Has  the  Principal  ever  interfered  to  prevent  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know'  of. 

Q.  IIow  long  do  the  exercises  in  the  lecture  room  last  ? 

A.  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  When  all  the  boys 
know  their  declamations,  they  may  last  twenty  minutes,  some¬ 
times  only  five  minutes,  as  two  or  three  boys  may  be  excused. 

Q.  What  time  does  the  bell  ring  for  the  opening  of  the  school? 

A.  Quarter  before  9  o’clock. 

Q.  Would  it  be  courteous  to  delay  a  parent  who  called  with 
regard  to  a  boy,  until  we  got  through  with  the  exercises  ? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  I  think  it  would.  I  do  not  think  any  one  would 
object  to  it. 

Q.  Do  Professors  Angele  and  Howard  hear  the  Scriptures 
read  in  the  lecture  room  ? 
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A.  Prof.  Angela  is  never  in  the  lecture  room, 

Q.  Is  Prof.  Howard? 

A.  I  cannot  say  ;  I  have  not  noticed. 

Q.  Did  Prof.  Vogdes,  during  all  the  last  term,  hear  the  Bible 
read  in  the  lecture  room  ? 

A.  He  sometimes  did. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  absent  yourself? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  I  remained  in  my  room  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather  and  rheumatism. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Committee  know  the  Principal  has  dele¬ 
gated  this  duty  to  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  know  it  officially.  Some  of 
the  members  know  I  have  done  so.  They  know  officially  now, 
because  I  mentioned  it  to  the  High  School  Committee  in  my 
testimony  before  them. 

Q.  Would  they  not  know  it  of  their  own  knowledge,  by  my 
attending  their  regular  meetings? 

A,  I  did  not  know  you  attended. 

Q.  Have  I  not  told  you  I  was  in  their  room? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  prudent  to  assemble  the  school  in  the  lecture 
room  this  winter  ? 

A.  Some  days  it  has  not.  I  do  remember  my  agreeing  with 
you;  it  was  not  prudent  in  the  condition  of  the  room  for  them 
to  be  there,  and  I  did  not  take  these  things  into  account  when 
I  stated  the  number  of  times  that  I  supposed  you  had  not  read 
the  Bible. 

Q.  Give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  present  and  former  course 
of  study  in  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Latin  and  Anatomy  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Q.  Is  your  department  better  arranged  than  formerly  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  received  from  the  grammar  schools  equal 
in  attendance  to  those  of  former  years  ? 

A.  I  think  not,  as  I  said  before,  the  material  that  comes 
here  is  not  as  good  as  formerly. 
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Q,  Did  not  one  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  city  com¬ 
ment  on  the  class  at  the  last  examination  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  the  averages  lower  than  usual  ? 

A.  Not  in  my  own  department.  I  do  not  see  averages  in 
other  departments.  I  think  my  own  were  lower  at  the  last  ex¬ 
amination  ;  but  I  think  not  lower  than  generally  heretofore. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  respectful  to  their  Professors? 

A.  Some  of  them  are. 

Q.  Is  the  general  discipline  of  the  school  good  ? 

A.  That  I  explained  on  Wednesday  before  the  Committee. 
In  one  sense,  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  as  to  the  discipline ; 
in  another  sense  of  what  discipline  is,  if  you  call  it  the  general 
discipline  of  the  school,  I  would  say  it  was  not  so  good.  If 
you  mean  by  general  discipline,  the  general  quiet  of  the  boys 
about  the  house,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  complain  of. 

Q.  Is  there  a  general  neglect  of  studies  in  most  of  the 
classes  ? 

A.  In  most  of  the  classes. 

Q.  In  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  1,  and  FI? 

A.  Yes  sir;  so  much  so,  that  in  A  and  B  to  get  over  that, 
I  devote  a  great  deal  of  the  extra  time  to  oral  instruction  in 
logic,  and  demonstrations  from  the  black-board,  though  in  A 
and  B  there  is  not  so  much  neglect  as  in  the  other  classes. 

Q.  How  about  classes  E  1  and  FI? 

A.  They  are  not  classes.  In  E  and  F,  it  is  very  bad. 

Q.  In  sections  E  1  and  FI? 

A.  As  to  one-half  which  constitute  the  boys  that  are  best, 
there  is  not  much  to  complain  of ;  but  in  E  2  and  F  2,  I  sup¬ 
pose  one-half  of  the  boys  almost  invariably  fail  in  their  recita¬ 
tions  they  are  to  learn  at  home. 

Q.  How  many  boys  were  promoted  from  G,  who  were  not 
entitled  to  promotion  by  the  vote  of  the  Faculty  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  the  records  will  show. 

Q.  For  what  are  the  monthly  record  books  used  ? 

[Prof.  Rhoads.) — What  do  you  call  the  monthly  records  ? 
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{Prof.  Blaguire.) — The  books  in  which  are  recorded  the  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  different  pupils. 

A.  {Prof.  Rhoads.) — I  should  think  these  hooks  would  show 
the  comparative  progress  of  the  pupils  from  time  to  time  under 
the  same  Professors,  and  the  same  marks.  These  marks  are  alto¬ 
gether  comparative.  What  one  Professor  would  mark  high 
for,  another  would  mark  lower. 

Q.  By  whom  are  these  marks  noted  ? 

A.  By  Professors  I  believe. 

Q.  What  do  the  monthly  reports  to  parents  purport  to 
contain  ? 

A.  An  account  of  the  averages  of  the  boys  for  the  past 
month. 

Q.  Is  that  a  true  account  ? 

A.  Some  of  them,  I  thought  were  not. 

Q.  Has  the  Principal  more  than  one  vote  in  the  Faculty  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law  on  the  subject.  It  has 
always  been  the  custom  of  the  Principal  to  have  one  vote. 

Q.  Is  not  the  entire  Faculty  equally  responsible  for  any 
measures  adopted  ? 

A.  Yes,  for  any  measures  adopted  in  the  Faculty. 

Q.  You  have  said  the  general  order  and  quietness  of  the 
school  is  good — 

A.  (Interrupting,)  I  said  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  those  gross  violations  of  order,  that 
formerly  disgraced  the  school  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Mention  any  that  came  before  the  Faculty  ? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  :  the  minute  book  of  the  Faculty  will 
show. 

Q.  Are  the  walls  now  disfigured  with  spit  balls  ? 

A.  As  much  as  ever  they  were,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  asserted  that  too  many  languages  were  taught  in  the 
institution. 

A.  No  sir ;  I  asserted  that  each  boy  had  too  many  lan¬ 
guages  to  learn. 
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Q.  How  aiany  languages  is  any  one  boy  engaged  in  at  one 
time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  examined  the  list,  but  they 
have  three  languages  to  learn  in  the  four  years  they  stay  here, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  studies  besides.  What  I  objected  to, 
wms,  that  they  had  too  many  lessons  to  learn  at  one  time,  or  too 
many  languages  to  attend  to  at  one  time,  and  that  the  course  of 
studies  was  too  extensive  for  them  to  get  over  in  the  four  years. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  how  the  course  of  studies  in  the  High 
School,  compares  with  other  Literary  Institutions  ? 

A.  Ho  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  pupils  who  enter  other  institutions, 
after  leaving  here,  stand  comparatively  ? 

A.  1  said  the  other  day,  I  supposed  they  could  enter  the 
Freshman’s  class  at  college,  but  I  do  not  even  know  about 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  w’hether  the  scientific  or  mathematical 
course  is  superior  to  Yale  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  average  510,  that  was  in  1802.  Did 
I  not  call  upon  you,  and  ask  you  whether  it  was  just  to  the 
school  to  put  down  the  number  in  attendance  then,  and  whether 
the  school  had  not  a  much  larger  number  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  you  did,  sir. 


Prof.  Hopper  was  next  examined  : — 

(Previous  testimony  of  witness  was  read.) 

Q.  You  acknowledge  that  to  be  your  testimony  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion,  the  school  had  deterio¬ 
rated,  or  was  on  the  backward  track  upon  wdiat  do  you  base 
that  opinion  ? 
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A.  I  based  it  upon  these  grounds :  First,  the  general 
neglect  of  the  students  to  perform  the  duties  connected  with  their 
studies,  particularly.  Second,  the  want  of  interest  in  their 
studies,  and  the  time  that  I  lose  in  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
proper  attention  to  their  studies,  and  to  discipline  in  my  room. 

Q.  Was  it  your  intention  to  imply,  that  the  fault  lay  solely 
with  the  Principal  of  the  institution  ? 

A.  My  intention  was,  that  the  decline  of  the  institution  was 
not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  rules  and  regulat'ons  and  course 
of  study  of  the  institution,  as  it  was  in  the  manner  in  which 

the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  institution  was  conducted  bv 

,  «/ 

the  present  Principal. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been,  since  you  noticed  this  want  of 
application  ? 

A.  Ever  since  the  Professor  has  been  in  charge  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  I  have  observed  it  particularly,  when  there  W'ere  any 
investigations  or  difficulties  connected  with  the  High  School, 
being  brought  before  the  public  or  the  Committee ;  I  have 
then  noticed,  that  the  Professor  would  give  closer  attention  to 
his  duties,  but  that  in  a  few  weeks,  such  attention  would  dis¬ 
appear,  and  we  would  find  the  Professor  absent  from  his  post 
in  the  lecture  room  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  failing  to  visit 
our  rooms  to  collect  the  absentees,  being  unable  to  see  the 
Principal  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  either  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  or  at  the  close  of  it.  Sometimes  I  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  Avhether  tbe  Professor  was  in  the 
building,  and  would  find  he  was.  One  point  struck  me  very 
forcibly  in  reference  to  the  want  of  proper  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  school,  and  that  is  that  in  our  monthly  reports, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  a  resume  of  the  lessons  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  pupils,  which  we  are  to  make  out  carefully,  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  pupils,  to  be  carried  home  by  them  and  signed,  then 
returned  and  kept  for  a  succeeding  month,  and  so  on,  that  both 
parents  and  professors  may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
the  boys  are  doing  in  the  school,  to  find  cases  occurring  repeat¬ 
edly  within  a  month  past,  of  boys  who  had  not  handed  in  these 
reports,  and  when  I  came  to  make  out  the  reports  of  the  class, 
which  I  have  in  charge  myself,  I  would  find  the  boy  would  have 
the  report  in  his  book  or  pocket,  never  having  returned  it — show¬ 
ing  the  Principal  had  never  asked  for  it  or  seen  it.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  grew  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  was  one  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Faculty,  which  drew  up  a  set- of  resolutions. 
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wliicli  tlie  minute  book  of  the  Faculty  will  show,  that  if  a  boy 
did  not  bring  back  his  report  after  an  examination  by  his  parent,  he 
should  receive  demerit  marks  for  it ;  that  if  he  did  not  bring  it 
the  next  succeeding  day,  he  should  be  sent  home  for  it,  and  not 
allowed  to  return  to  his  seat  until  he  brought  it.  Afterwards, 
some  boys  not  returning  their  reports,  I  spoke  to  the  Principal 
about  it,  and  he  said  he  would  attend  to  it.  One  of  the  Profes¬ 
sors  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  matter,  said  there  was  no  use  of 
talking  about  it ;  I  therefore,  gave  it  up. 

Again :  in  reference  to  the  neglect  of  lessons,  I  was  the 
author  of  a  resolution  introduced  before  the  Faculty,  that  if  a 
boy  missed  more  than  one-half  his  lessons,  he  should  be  reported 
to  the  Principal  at  the  regular  Faculty  meeting.  I  reported 
month  after  month.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  Principal 
reprimanded  the  boys  in  my  presence,  and  we  never  heard  any 
more  of  it.  I  had  seen  the  good  effect  of  the  reprimand  in  my 
room.  The  matter,  however,  was  soon  dropped. 

I  was  on  another  Committee,  feeling  we  must  do  something  to 
bring  up  the  character  of  the  school,  with  Professor  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Vodges,  to  make  another  change  in  the  reports.  I  got  the 
Committee  to  adopt  a  resolution  that  printed  notices  should  be 
sent  out  to  the  parents,  signed  by  the  Professor  who  complained, 
and  the  Principal,  to  show  the  Principal  was  cognizant  of  the 
neglect  of  the  boys.  I  sent  out  these  reports  some  three  or  four 
months  in  succession.  The  Principal  signed  them  and  sent  them 
up  to  me,  and  I  sent  them  out,  collected,  and  filed  them.  I 
finally  ran  out  of  my  reports.  I  asked  the  Principal  to  get 
more.  He  suggested  I  might  sign  them  for  him.  When  they 
were  exhausted,  the  Principal  told  me  he  had  no  more ;  and  this 
matter  was  abandoned  which  I  thought  so  needful  to  the  interests 
of  the  institution. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  had  no  confidence  in  the  Principal’s 
truthfulness,  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  reasons  that 
caused  you  to  lose  confidence  in  the  Professor’s  truthfulness? 

A.  WTien  I  speak  of  the  Principal,  I  confine  myself  to  the 
duties  of  the  school.  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  cases  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  school  and  where  I  considered  measures  were 
necessary  to  be  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  He 
said  he  would  attend  to  it  immediately :  I  saw  no  attention  paid 
to  it.  I  would  speak  of  matters  connected  with  my  own  depart¬ 
ment,  and  he  would  say  he  would  attend  to  it.  He  would  not 
attend  to  it.  This  occurred  so  often  that  I  lost  my  confidence  ^ 
in  him. 
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Q.  Did  the  Faculty  ever  complain  to  the  Committee  on  the 
High  School  about  the  Professor  not  discharging  his  duties? 

A.  I  believe  there  has  been  no  official  complaint.  There 
have  been  individual  complaints  to  members  of  the  Committee, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  the  neglect  of  the  Principal  was  not  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  complain  about  it  to  the  Committee  ? 

A.  It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  for  any  man  in  the  Faculty 
to  do  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Principal.  It  would  be  ruled 
out  of  order.  We  have  complained  of  matters  and  things  time 
and  again  with  a  design  to  have  them  set  right.  Of  course  we 
did  not  wish  to  tread  upon  the  province  of  the  Principal.  We 
have  had  excited  debates  on  the  subject. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  association  named  the 
Faculty  ? 

A.  We  meet  every  Friday,  as  a  body,  for  the  purpose  of  act¬ 
ing  upon  any  matter  connected  with  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
If  we  cannot  get  along  with  any  boy,  the  Faculty  act  upon  his 
case. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  confer  together  with  reference  to  matters 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  school  ? 

A.  We  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  be  present  every  Friday,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  upon  any  case  of  discipline  that  may  occur,  or 
receive  any  communication  the  Principal  may  have  to  offer. 

Q.  Is  the  business  of  the  Faculty  limited  to  cases  of  insub¬ 
ordination  :  is  that  the  primary  object  of  the  association  ? 

A.  That  was,  I  think,  the  primary  object. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  the  proper  place  to  make  complaints? 

A.  We  have  suggestions  made  from  time  to  time  about  these 
reports.  We  complain  sometimes  that  the  Principal  fails  to  in¬ 
augurate  these  measures,  and  we  then  introduce  them. 

Q.  Do  you  take  a  vote  on  them  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  except  that  the  Faculty  never  felt  authorized  to 
make  a  roster  of  studies.  We  thought  that  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  Principal.  The  Faculty  here  made  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  roster.  By  a  vote  of  the  Faculty,  the  roster  was  so 
changed,  at  one  time,  that  no  boy  should  have  more  than  three 
home  studies  per  diem,  and  that  the  other  two  hours  should  be 
devoted  to  lectures  and  work  by  the  Professors. 
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Q.  Wore  the  Professors  consulted  in  reference  to  the  present 
course  of  sturlies  ? 

A.  We  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement  of  the  roster  until 
presented  to  us  by  the  Principal,  except  as  I  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  home  studies. 

Q.  You  say  the  Principal  is  deficient  in  administrative  ability, 
can  you  illustrate  your  meaning  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  there  was  a  want  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability,  in  the  very  fact  that  the  Principal  seemed 
to  be  unaware  of  any  necessity  for  measures  to  meet  the  exigen¬ 
cies  or  necessities  of  the  school. 

Q.  That  is  too  general  an  expression,  name  some  instances. 

A.  I  think  he  fails  in  the  fact  of  the  general  supervision  of 
the  departments  of  the  school.  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
of  a  Professor  in  this  house  who  has  failed  in  some  of  his  duties 
for  the  want  of  the  proper  information  from  the  Principal  con¬ 
cerning  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school.  I  have  been 
compelled  to  give  him  these  regulations  m.yself,  and  have  asked 
him,  “did  not  the  Principal  give  you  this  information  ?”  And  he 
would  say,  “No  sir.”  1  felt  the  Principal  was  in  fault;  and  I 
felt  the  new  Professor  should  not  be  without  the  knowledge  of 
these  rules. 

Q.  You  say  Prof.  Maguire  is  morally,  mentally  and  physic¬ 
ally  incompetent  for  the  piosition  he  occupies- — how  did  you 
come  to  that  conclusion  ? 

A.  In  reference  to  the  physical,  I  have  heard  him  make  re¬ 
peated  complaints  about  his  arduous  duties.  I  did  not  see  that 
the  duties  he  performed  were  so  arduous  that  he  sliould  have 
cause  to  complain.  If  he  complained  of  the  arduous  duties  he 
was  pei  forming,  he  was  not  fit  for  his  position,  and  showed  evi¬ 
dence  of  plij^sical  weakness.  I  had  not  a  v/ord  against  his  quali¬ 
fications  as  a  scholar,  but  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
incapable  to  appreciate  the  necessities  of  the  school  and  inaugur¬ 
ating  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  He  seemed  to  wait 
for  the  Faculty  to  bring  them  forward.  As  to  the  moral — I 
do  not  want  to  be  pressed  too  closely  on  that. 

Q.  That  is  an  important  charge. 

A.  He  is  not  truthful,  that  is  the  main  point. 

Q.  Give  us  an  illustration  of  a  case. 
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A.  I  have  ashed  him  to  attend  to  certain  duties ;  he  said  cer¬ 
tainly  he  would  attend  to  them,  and  I  would  hear  nothing  more 
about  it.  I  could  not  attribute  that  to  mere  forgetfulness. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  feeling  between  all  the  Professors  and 
the  Principal? 

A.  With  reference  to  the  good  feeling  and  performing  their 
duties,  I  know  of  no  Professor  in  the  institution  that  does 
not  perform  his  whole  duty. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  Principal  ? 

A.  No  sir  :  I  speak  of  all  except  the  Principal. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  anything  that  would  farther  the  in- 
t  terests  of  the  institution  ? 

A.  The  greatest  point  necessary  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
vigorous  administration  of  the  present  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  school.  There  are  regulations  of  the  school  that  might  be 
improved  much,  but  I  believe  the  great  difficult}'-  under  which 
we  are  laboring  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  want  of  personal 
experience  and  constant  administration  of  the  duties  pertaining 
to  the  Principal.  I  consider  the  Principal’s  duty  is  to  see  that 
each  and  every  Professor  in  the  house  does  his  duty  and  his 
whole  duty.  If  all  the  regulations  were  faithfully  attended  to, 
the  school  would  be  brought  to  the  proper  condition. 

Q.  Can  that  end  be  accomplished  under  the  present  Princi¬ 
pal  ? 

A.  I  think  not,  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 


Prof.  HaversticJc  was  examined  : — 

(His  previous  testimony  having  been  read,  he  said  it  was  his 
testimony.) 

Q.  You  state  “  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  some  of 
us” — what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  I  meant  sir,  in  that  particular  answer  to  say  that  there 
are  some  of  us — all  the  older  members — who  have  no  confidence 
in  Prof.  Maguire,  while  some  of  the  others  hang  around  him 
and  support  him  through  thick  and  thin,  and  that  -we  who  are 
the  older  members,  have  not  the  genial  feeding  towards  those 
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others.  Our  confidence  in  Prof.  Maguire  having  failed,  we 
do  not  have  confidence  in  those  who  stand  up  and  support  him, 
nor  do  we  harmonize  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  confidence  in  him  ? 

A.  AYhen  he  first  entered  the  house  I  had,  but  that  confi¬ 
dence  was  forfeited  within  the  first  two  months  of  his  entrance 
into  this  house. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  confidence  in  Prof.  Maguire  since  the 
last  investigation  ? 

A.  No  sir:  things  have  transpired  that  made  me  have  less 
confidence  in  him  than  I  had  before. 

Q.  You  say  he  has  failed  to  read  the  Bible  fifty  times  within 
the  last  year  or  nearly? 

A.  I  did  say  so  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  was  the  average  of  his  failure  to  read 
the  Bible  for  the  three  years  previous  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  for  the  three  years,  but  for  the  year  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  time  at  which  I  fixed  my  dates,  it  was  about  the  same 
thing ;  for  two  successive  years  the  average  would  have  been 
nearly  fifty  times  per  year.  Let  me  be  understood  more  dis¬ 
tinctly — not  at  times  when  the  school  was  closed  or  when  we 
did  not  go  to  the  lecture  room,  but  when  the  school  was  open, 
when  the  Bible  was  read  and  when  Prof.  Maguire  was  supposed 
to  be  about  the  building,  but  did  not  read  the  Bible. 

Bearing  these  circumstances  in  mind  the  average  for  two  years 
could  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  45  times.  In  the  past 
year  certainly  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  refuse  to  read  the  Bible  when 
called  upon  ? 

A.  Oh  no,  he  never  refused. 

Q.  Or  made  any  objection  to  it  ? 

A.  Oh,  he  never  spoke  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Why  do  you  refer  to  that ;  why  do  you  refer  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  read  ? 

A.  I  was  asked  by  the  Committee  on  that  subject,  and  I 
merely  commenced  the  question.  I  heard  about  some  difficulty 
with  Prof.  Rhoads,  and  I  wished  to  explain  that  it  was  not  a 
random  estimate.  I  refer  to  the  number  of  times  the  Bible  was 
read  by  Prof.  Rhoads. 
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Q.  At  the  request  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  special  advantage  in  the 
Principal  reading  it  over  Prof.  Rhoads  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  I  prefer  hearing  Prof.  Rhoads  he  is  a  better 
reader,  much  better.  In  that  particular  there  was  a  gain,  so  far 
as  the  mechanical  matter  of  reading  was  concerned. 

Q.  How  many  new  Professors  are  there :  you  speak  of  new 
and  old  Professors  ? 

A.  There  are  four  new  present  Profs.  Hartshorne,  Wilson, 
Stephens,  and  Ring.  Prof.  Angele  is  also  new. 

Q.  They  form  one  party  and — 

A.  (Interruptingly) — I  will  not  say  that.  I  do  not  like  the 
word  “party.” 

Q.  Shall  we  call  it  a  clique  then  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  even  a  clique.  They  have  their 
attachments.  The  oldest  members  think  they  have  the  best 
rights.  We  have  seen  things  in  a  different  state  and  we  suppose 
we  are  better  able  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong  than  they 
are. 

Q.  You  have  said  there  was  a  want  of  harmony  in  the 
Faculty,  do  you  think  that  want  of  harmony  affects  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  institution  ? 

A.  No  sir  :  it  has  never  broken  out  since  the  departure  of 
Prof.  Rand,  in  anything  like  a  quarrel.  When  Prof.  Rand -was 
here  we  had  many  squabbles.  Since  his  departure  we  have  not 
had  them. 

Q.  You  have  no  confidence  in  Prof.  Maguire — do  you  mean 
as  a  man  ? 

A.  I  mean  as  a  man,  as  to  his  veracit}’-, — his  intention  to  do 
what  is  right. 

Q.  Has  his  example  before  the  Professors  and  the  students 
been  bad  ? 

A.  In  some  respects  it  has  been  eminently  so. 

Q.  Please  illustrate  ? 

A.  I  can  give  you  the  culminating  point  that  settled  him 
with  me  forever. 
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Q.  By  Mr.  Sclieide — Are  the  Conrinittee  to  understand  this 
to  be  a  personal  matter  ? 

BIr.  Haines — It  is  right  that  rve  should  allow  the  Professor 
to  go  on,  as  whatever  he  has  to  say  is  called  out  by  the  question 
“  Please  illustrate.” 

A.  Frof.  Ilavcrstich — This  that  I  shall  now  relate,  occurred 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  within  a  period  of  four 
years.  There  W'as  a  boy  in  this  school  by  the  name  of  Reakirt 
who  was  so  unfortunate,  I  always  thought,  as  to  be  the  special 
protegd  of  Prof.  Maguire.  That  boy  had  been  advanced  in  his 
career  from  Division  i>.  to  Division  A.  without  passing  through 
the  course,  and  in  Division  A.  he  w'as  to  be  kept  up,  and  made 
the  first  boy  in  the  school,  if  possible.  The  plan  was  to  take 
the  boy  first  out  of  Prof.  McClune’s  room  altogether.  The  dif¬ 
ficult  studies  of  that  department  were  excused  altogether.  Prof. 
Maguire  had  always  at  that  time  a  collection  of  boys  in  his 
room,  under  the  pretence  of  being  engaged  for  him.  They 
were  kept  hour  after  hoiii’,  and  day  after  day,  away  from  their 
recitations.  When  it  came  for  this  boy  to  graduate,  the  point 
was  to  make  him  graduate  Ho.  1  in  his  class,  above  another  boy 
who  had  always  been  in  his  place,  who  never  failed  to  do  his 
duty,  and  who  was  never  engaged  for  Prof.  Maguire.  When 
the  thing  came  to  an  issue.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  examined  the 
records,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  see  all  was  square  before  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  names  of  the  graduating  class  to  the  Faculty  and 
Board  of  Control  to  nass  their  degrees.  He  discovered  that 
the  record  had  been  altered  and  falsified.  The  figures  put  in  by 
Dr.  Vogdes  were  scratched,  and  another  set  put  in.  Well,  this 
boy,  not  ashamed  of  this  piece — well,  I  will  not  give  it  its 
proper  name  tio'v — still  wanted  to  be  the  first  in  the  class,  above 
Mason  ;  and  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  goes  around  to  the 
several  Professors,  lie  came  to  my  house  privately,  to  induce 
me  to  vote  for  him.  Ho  came  to  my  room  and  said,  “Do  you 
not  think  that  I  ought  to  be  so  and  so  ?”  I  said  to  him,  “Be¬ 
fore  you  talk  to  me  on  that  subject,  go  and  purge  yourself  from 
the  charge  of  having  altered  the  records.”  “But  I  can  do 
that,’  he  said,  not  at  all  abashed,  for  “  Professor  Maguire  told 
me  to  do  it  1”  That  he  said,  in  my  parlor — “  Professor  Maguire 
told  me  to  do  it !”  He  then  took  his  departure  :  and  on  the 
next  Friday  the  Faculty  met.  Professor  Maguire  in  the  chair. 
He  said,  “  There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  about  the  boy 
Ileakirt  altering  the  record.  It  is  a  mistake.  He  didn’t  do  it, 
but  I  did  it.”  “  I  did  it,”  said.  Professor  Maguire,  “under  o. 
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mistake.”  There  is  where  the  thing  settled  him  forever  with 
me.  If  the  boy  did  it,  or  if  Professor  Maguire  did  it,  the  record 
was  forged,  altered,  falsified,  and  he  said  he  did  it,  “  under  a 
mistake.”  Since  that  day  I  never  had,  and  if  I  live  to  be  as  old 
as  Methusaleh  I  never  will  have,  confidence  in  a  Professor  who 
would  tell  his  pupil  to  falsify  the  record. 

Q.  “  He  has  failed  to  read  the  Bible  frequently,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  visitors,  hut  the  High  School  Committee  ” — What  did 
you  mean  by  that? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  anything  about  the  High  School 
Committee  ;  but  it  means  that  always  on  the  day  when  the 
High  School  Committee  was  here  he  did  not  read,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  the  Committee  being  here. 

Q.  You  formed  your  opinion  from  the  fact  of  the  Committee 
being  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  of  that  fact  to  any  one? 

A.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  Reakirt  affair — yes ;  I  wrote 
a  circumstantial  account  to  my  next-door  neighbor  immediately 
after  it  transpired,  who  promised  to  have  it  properly  examined 
and  investigated.  He  afterwards  came  back  and  told  me  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  men  who  respected  the  school  that  that 
was  not  the  right  time  to  operate.  I  could  give  you  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  for  Avliom  I  wrote  it  out. 

Q.  Was  he  of  the  High  School  Committee  ? 

A.  No  sir;  he  was  particularly  intimate  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  High  School  Committee,  and  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Control. 

Q.  You  did  not  complain  to  the  Committee  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  ? 

A.  No  sir;  but  this  gentleman  complained. 

Q.  About  how  long  ago  Avas  this  ? 

A.  Reakirt  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1862,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  visiting  ^mur  class  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  ? 

A.  I  have  said  so ;  the  oftener  he  Avould  come  to  my  room 
the  better.  ■ 

Q-.  It  would  not  be  considered  an  interruption  ? 
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A.  I  thouglit  it  Avould  be  a  stimulus  to  me  and  to  my  scho¬ 
lar  s. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  about  this  lad  before  the  Committee 
four  years  ago  ? 

A.  IVo  sir;  I  \Yanted  to  bring  in  some  testimony  about  the 
boy  by  the  name  of — ,  I  forget  what,  but  that  was  ruled  out. 
It  was  a  case  of  another  kind,  not  so  black,  but  very  nearly. 
Norcross  was  his  name.  They  would  not  listen  to  that.  This 
occurred  since  that  examination. 

Q.  You  say  “there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  some  of 
us  do  you  think  that  operates  injuriously  to  the  school? 

A.  In  some  respects  it  should;  we  have  no  ill-wills  to  each 
other,  but  there  is  something  to  make  us  feel  we  have  not  the 
confidence  in  each  other  that  we  used  to  have.  In  Professor 
Hart’s  time  it  used  to  be  said  of  the  Faculty  that  no  twelve  men 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could  be  found  who  moved  together 
with  so  much  harmony,  and  with  such  an  earnest  desire  to  re¬ 
spect  each  other’s  feelings. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Faculty  take  any  action  in  the  Reakirt  af¬ 
fair  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  we  liave  some  very  cautious  men  in  the  Faculty  ; 
if  they  were  like  me  they  would  get  into  hot  water  often  ;  they 
growled  behind  their  backs  ;  they  growled  privately. 

Q.  It  was  dropped  ? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  this  thing  trod  so  closely  on  the  last  examina¬ 
tion  that  even  men  who  were  not  as  cautious  as  they  might  have 
been,  were  not  disposed  to  ferret  out  the  thing;  a  failure  would 
be  ruin. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  High  School  can  be  placed  in  a  better 
state  of  advancement  under  Prof.  Maguire  than  it  is  now  ? 

A.  In  my  belief  it  is  not  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  under  any  other  person 
with  proper  administrative  abilities? 

A.  I  think  it  could  be  made  the  glory  of  this  City  under  a 
man  who  was  a  scholar,  morally  and  intellectually  eminent. 

Q.  With  the  present  Professors  ? 

A.  I  think  mainly  with  the  present  Professors. 

Q.  Could  any  branch  be  left  out  ? 
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A.  No  sir ;  but  some  of  them  might  be  stimulated.  At  all 
events,  if  they  had  a  high  standard  of  excellence  to  look  up  to, 
with  a  man  of  moral  power  and  intellect  to  talk  with  them  and 
push  them  on,  it  would  be  a  difi’erent  house  from  what  it  is.  I 
have  seen  that  in  days  gone  by.  I  have  been  nearly  twenty-two 
years  in  this  place,  and  I  know  the  diflFerence. 

Q.  You  think  the  Principal  is  deficient  intellectually? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  any  proof  of  his  scholarship  at  all,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  one  occasion,  in  correcting  my  class ;  and  then  he 
made  a  blunder,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  harmony  would  be  restored  if  the 
Principal  were  removed? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  strict  attention  to  the  duties  would  further 
the  interests  of  the  Institution  ? 

A.  My  opinion  of  the  thing  is,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  so, 
gentlemen,  he  cannot  be  brought  to  that  point ;  and  unless  he  is 
in  a  position  where  he  is  trembling  for  his  office,  our  feeling  is, 
that  he  is  just  here  to  get  along  and  draw  a  salary,  and  to  do  as 
little  as  possible,;  and  so  much  confirmed  are  we,  that  we  never 
miss  him;  if  not  here  we  get  along  as  well,  and  probably  better, 
than  when  he  is  here. 

Q.  When  you  use  “we,”  whom  do  you  mean? 

A.  I  mean  the  majority  of  the  Professors. 

Q.  Do  the  majority  of  the  Professors  frequently  compare 
notes  on  these  subjects  ? 

A.  We  talk  very  often. 

Q.  Freely  ? 

A.  Freely. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  well  for  the  Faculty  to  have 
drawn  up  a  statement  of  these  matters,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
Board  of  Control  ?  .  ^ 

A.  That  has  been  talked  of,  but  the  motto  in  the  house  is 
caution.  We  have  cautious  men,  who  are  afraid  to  start  such  a 
measure.  I  have  often  wished  and  urged  that  that  course 
should  be  adopted.  “Not  the  right  time,”  was  the  reply; 
“worse  to  fail  than  not  to  attempt.” 
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Prof.  E.  W.  Vogdes  was  next  examined: — 

(Previous  testimony  read,  and  after  one  or  two  corrections,  it 
was  approved.) 

Q.  Yon  state  the  Principal  visits  your  room  to  get  the  list 
of  absentees  ;  does  he  ever  visit  it  for  any  other  purpose  ? 

A.  lie  sometimes  comes  to  my  room  for  other  purposes, 
when,  for  instance,  to  show  a  gentleman  the  apparatus  in  my 
room.  He  pays  me  the  compliment  to  show  him  the  apparatus, 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  not  introduce  him  to  me, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  you  would  take  a  gentleman  to  see 
another,  and  show  him  the  garden  instead  of  the  man.  When 
I  say  that,  I  mean,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  not  once  out  of 
twenty  times  he  introduces  the  gentleman  to  me. 

Q.  Hoes  he  examine  the  class  ? 

A.  He  has  never,  in  the  w’hole  time  I  have  been  here,  asked 
my  class  one  question,  I  believe;  certainly  not  one  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  lessons,  to  -which  I  am  very  much  opposed,  because  I 
think  he  should. 

* 

Q.  Is  there  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  Faculty  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Between  the  Faculty  and  Principal? 

A.  Yes  sir;  I  have  the  kindest  feelings  toAvard  him. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  complain  to  the  High  School  Committee  of 
Avant  of  efficiency  ? 

A.  I  have  conversed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School 
Committee,  I  think, 

Q.  You  say  the  High  School  is  not  in  as  good  a  state  as  it 
ought  to  be — Avill  you  state  in  Avhat  respect  ? 

A.  Before  Prof.  Maguire  came  here,  and  for  some  time  after¬ 
ward,  I  had  charge  of  the  same  class  that  I  have  now ;  that 
Avhen  the  last  change  in  the  roster,  or  order  of  exercises,  Avas 
made,  I  considered  that  it  did  me,  and  did  ray  scholars,  the 
greatest  injustice  ;  for  instance,  I  have  the  pleasure  and  the 
honor  of  teaching  Political  Economy  and  Moral  Philosophy  ; 
and  the  boys  in  the  highest  divisions,  whom,  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment,  Avould  be  most  benefitted  by  the  instruction,  are  prevented 
from  receiving  that  same  by  the  arrangement  of  the  roster.  I 
have  complained  of  that  over  and  over  again.  In  the  last 
report  I  made  to  the  Principal,  I  told  him  then  of  the  great  in- 
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justice  of  it,  and  the  necessity  of  a  change.  While  those  classes 
of  the  lower  grade,  with  w'hom  I  could  do  just  as  much  if  they 
came  less  frequently,  come  every  day  in  the  week,  even  A 
comes  to  me  for  instruction  only  twice  a  week,  and  then  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  time ;  and  yet  I  am  expected 
to  instruct  these  hoys  in  Political  Economy.  I  have  com¬ 
plained  of  this  over  and  over  again  ;  and  I  have  shown  him 
by  comparative  tables,  the  time  devoted  by  other  Professors 
to  these  classes ;  and  I  must  say,  nothing  discouraged  me  more, 
and  made  me  actually  sick  at  heart,  than  this,  of  having  to 
stand  still,  with  my  hands  tied,  and  unable  to  do  what  I  con¬ 
sider  right.  The  boys  themselves  have  complained  to  me 
about  it. 

Q.  Is  it  the  special  business  of  the  Principal  to  arrange  the 
order  of  studies  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  is.  I  believe  it  is  his  business  to  inaugurate 
and  arrange  the  order  of  exercises,  and  submit  it  to  the  High 
School  Committee,  I  suppose,  for  their  approval. 

Q.  Are  not  the  members  of  the  Faculty  consulted? 

A.  No  sir.  If  they  had  been,  I  should  have  protested  till 
I  was  gray,  if  that  was  possible,  against  that  order.  I  will 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  class  to  come  to  a 
teacher  twice  a  week,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  time,  and 
he  expected  to  give  them  any  instruction  worth  talking  of ;  and 
especially  when  one  of  these  occasions  is  forced  to  be  a  school 
exercise,  and  I  cannot  give  them  a  lesson  to  study  at  home.  In 
division  A,  I  have  actually  implored  the  boys  to  learn  two 
lessons  a  week  ;  and  a  great  majority  of  them  have  willingly 
done  so.  The  great  objection  to  his  arrangement  of  my  depart¬ 
ment  is,  that  I  have  classes  coming  to  me  every  day  when  there 
is  no  earthly  use  in  it;  and  the  classes  I  could  benefit  do  not 
come. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  fault  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  Most  undoubtedly,  after  I  have  complained  so  much 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state,  that  in  your  opinion  this  matter  was 
fixed  by  the  Principal,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  High 
School  ? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  and  I  came  into  the  presence  of  that  Committee 
when  they  debated  the  question  before  the  faculty,  and  wdien  Mr. 
Potter,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  I 
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stated  the  fact,  and  the  committee  attempted  once  to  assemble 
a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
bating  the  question.  The  committee,  however,  failed  to  come,  and 
we  had  no  actual  meeting,  and  the  I’oster  w'as  fixed  in  my  ab¬ 
sence.  I  had  nothing  particular  to  complain  of ;  that  is,  nothing 
in  my  department. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  he  (the  Prin¬ 
cipal)  w'ould  examine  the  classes  ? 

A.  I  would  rejoice  if  he  would  come  there,  and  teach  these 
boys  their  duties  to  God  and  man,  and  teach  them  as  much 
better  as  he  knows  how. 

Q.  Could  he  do  that  without  neglecting  his  other  studies  ? 

A.  Indeed  he  could,  unless  I  am  very  Avrong  in  my  judgment. 
Coming  from  him,  as  the  head  of  the  school,  it  would  surround 
the  whole  exercise  with  a  glory  that  it  never  could  have  in  any 
other  Avay — the  solemnity  of  a  man  with  white  hair  talking  to 
these  boys  about  that  matter. 

Q.  In  reference  to  his  failure  to  read  the  Bible,  what  do  you 
kno’w  about  that  ? 

A.  lie  does  fail  to  do  it. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  Avithin  the  last  month  ? 

A.  Terribly  neglected,  for  nearly  two  weeks  successively.  I 
cannot  say  positively,  but  it  seems  to  me  one  Avhole  week  succes¬ 
sively,  and  then  three  or  four  days  of  another  week. 

Q.  Does  he  ever  refuse  to  read  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  refuses,  because  I  never  heard  him 
asked  ;  but  I  think  it  is  his  duty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  not  read  ? 

A.  I  know  Prof.  Rhoads  reads,  and  I  know  he  does  not. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  he  purposely  avoids  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  knoAv. 

Q.  As  there  appears  to  be  a  great  stress  upon  the  Bible  mat¬ 
ter,  it  is  important  to  knoAV  whether  he  has  any  reason  for  not 
reading  it  ? 

A.  I  think  he  is  not  fit  to  read  it.  He  is  physically  unable 
to  do  it.  He  trembles  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  condition.  He  neglects  for  another  reason ;  he  alloAVS 
himself  to  be  interrupted  by  visitors,  Avho  have  no  right  to  in- 
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terrupt  him.  Prof.  Hart  would  have  allowed  the  Governor  to 
have  waited  until  he  opened  the  school.  He  is  the  type  and 
representative  of  the  school,  and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  he 
ought  to  read  it,  and  read  it  with  all  the  solemnity  that  is  in 
him. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  him  to  read? 

A.  Most  undoubtedly,  unless,  as  Prof.  Haverstick  says,  he 
does  not  read  it  as  well  as  Prof.  Rhoads. 

Q.  He  is  not  allowed  to  make  note  or  comment  upon  it  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  he  reads  the  text. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  deceive  you  at  any  time  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  In  what  Avay  ? 

A.  By  simply  telling  me  that  as  true,  which  was  not  true. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  school  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  in  some  instances  in  regard  to  the  school,  and 
sometimes  in  private  affairs  that  had  no  direct  connection  Avith 
the  school. 

Q.  Is  it  the  Principal’s  duty  to  notify  absentees  ? 

A.  I  consider  that  it  is  his  duty  to  have  that  supervision  over 
the  school.  Still,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  is  there  any  rule 
violated  by  his  not  doing  so  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  rule  governing  the  school,  that  requires  the 
Principal  to  teach  any  professor’s  division  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  except  that  rule  which  ought  to  guide 
him  in  having  the  interest  of  the  Avhole  institution  at  heart. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  the  Principal  violates  any  rule 
of  the  Board  of  Control  or  of  the  High  School  Committee,  in 
not  teaching  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  does.  I  can  speak  of  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  and  other  institutions,  that  it  is  sometimes  the  habit 
for  the  Principal  to  give  lectures,  on  the  History  of  the  Bible, 
for  example ;  on  the  poets,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  the  His¬ 
tory  of  English  Literature,  to  the  classes  in  the  school,  and 
during  exercises. 
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Q.  Would  not  that  be  an  interruption  to  the  general  course 
of  study  ? 

A.  Not  at  all;  the  roster  was  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
accomplished.  What  the  particular  plan  adopted  in  other  insti¬ 
tutions  is,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  visited  other  literary  institutions, 
both  in  this  city  and  in  others,  but  what  is  the  particular  custom 
with  respect  to  the  Principal,  I  cannot  say  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Is  the  school  as  large  as  formerly  ? 

A.  Not  so  large,  I  think,  as  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  Is  the  material  as  good  as  it  used  to  be  ? 

A.  Hardly. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what.  I  am  inclined  to  the  idea  that  the 
boys  coming  here  are  hardly  as  well  prepared  and  grounded  in 
their  studies  as  they  used  to  be. 

Q.  Are  they  admitted  on  a  lower  average  ? 

A.  I  hardly  know.  It  seems  to  me  the  average,  for  the  past 
few  years,  has  been  rather  higher  than  it  used  to  be ;  but  I  will 
not  say  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  scholarship  equal  to  former  times  ? 

A.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  "What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  school  is  not  as  elScient 
as  it  used  to  be  ? 

A.  I  think  the  boys  are  not  as  attentive  to  their  studies, 
and  not  as  respectful  to  their  Professors  as  they  used  to  be  ;  and 
there  is  not  the  same  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
studies  as  formerly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  the  want  of  harmony  among 
the  Professors  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  This  thing  about  a  want  of  har¬ 
mony — why,  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  division,  no  antago¬ 
nism  of  interest. 

Q.  Is  there  a  cordial  feeling  among  you  ? 

A.  Certainly  ;  there  is  no  gentleman  of  the  Faculty  but  en¬ 
tertains  the  most  cordial  feelings  for  his  fellow  Professors  and 
for  the  Principal — socially,  I  mean. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  more  disorderly  than  they  used  to  be  ? 
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A.  In  my  own  room  they  are  not.  I  am  trying  my  best  to 
keep  them  in  order. 

Q.  How  about  the  lecture  room  ? 

A.  They  are  not  more  disorderly  than  they  used  to  be.  All 
that  would  be  necessary  to  do  would  be  to  push  these  boys  on¬ 
ward  ;  if  I  were  the  Principal,  I  would  make  myself  personally 
acquainted  with  their  welfare,  support  the  Professors  in  their 
positions,  giving  such  advice  as  would  be  necessary,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  Avould,  in  a  great  measure,  be  removed. 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? 

A.  That  the  Professors  in  the  institution  have  not  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Principal  they  ought  to  have. 

Q.  Is  that  general  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  majority.  If  I  am  mis¬ 
taken,  I  will  submit  to  correction. 

Q.  W^ould  that  be  restored  by  a  change  of  Principal? 

A.  I  believe  if  a  gentleman  would  come  here  whose  moral 
and  mental  ability  was  of  that  stamp  that  it  ought  to  be,  be 
would  receive  the  uniform  support  of  every  member  here;  and 
as  our  venerable  friend  (Prof.  Havei’stick)  has  said,  the  school 
would  be  the  glory  of  the  town. 

Q.  You  think  then,  this  want  of  confidence  is  not  the  result 
of  prejudice? 

A.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  conviction,  which 
has  been  growing  on  the  minds  of  the  Professors  from  the  time 
he  came  here,  that  he  did  not  mean  well, 

Q.  Either  the  Principal  or  the  Professors  should  be  removed, — 
is  that  your  idea  ? 

A.  I  think  that  is  your  province  to  determine. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  institution  could  be  made  a  proper  in¬ 
stitution  with  the  present  Faculty  and  another  Principal? 

A,  I  do,  sir.  I  leave  myself  out  of  the  question,  and  say 
without  fear  or  favor  that  the  men  in  this  institution  are  abun¬ 
dantly  capable  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  proper 
superintendence  and  direction. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  with  the  present  Principal  ? 

A.  I  am  afraid  not.  I  cannot  see  all  things,  but  I  am  afraid 
not. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  March  25th,  at  the  same  hour. 


THIRD  DAY. 


Blarcli  26,  1866. 

Present :  Messrs.  Scheide,  Haines,  Green,  and  Levick,  of  the 
Committee,  and  Prof.  Maguire. 

Prof.  Hopper  recalled. 

Q.  Does  Professor  Maguire  require  you  to  make  monthly  or 
quarterly  reports,  as  to  the  state  of  your  class  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Principal  and  the  High  School  Committee  ? 

A.  Such  was  the  practice  formerly,  but  it  fell  into  disuse, 
and  at  the  last  quarter  we  were  again  notified  that  such  reports 
were  to  be  continued  and  sent  to  the  Principal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Prof.  Maguire  has  ever  failed, 
from  favoritism,  to  report  any  boys  to  the  Faculty  or  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ? 

A.  I  do  know  of  such  a  case. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Prof.  Maguire  has  to  your  know¬ 
ledge  ever  been  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drink  at  the 
opening  of  school,  during  school  hours,  or  at  any  other  time 
during  the  past  foixr  years  ? 

Prof,  Maguire.  I  object  to  such  a  question.  I  supposed 
this  investigation  was  to  be  confined  to  the  school  proper,  with¬ 
out  any  inquiry  as  to  my  private  character  outside  of  it. 

The  question  was  modified,  as  follows. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Prof.  Maguire  has  to  your  know¬ 
ledge  been  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drink  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  school  or  during  school  hours  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  How  lonji:  airo  ? 

A.  I  suppose  three  or  four  times  within  six  months  past.  I 
have  observed  when  the  Professor  entered  the  school-house  in 
the  morning  that  he  seemed  very  much  agitated  and  trembling, 
sometimes  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth.  By  some  accident 
or  other  I  have  been  placed  in  close  conversation  with  him,  pro¬ 
bably  with  some  question  connected  with  school  business,  and 
(46) 
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have  smelt  the  fumes  of  liquor  so  stroug  that  I  could  not  but 
have  my  attention  drawn  very  closely  to  the  matter;  and  I  at 
once  attributed  his  peculiar  tremulousness  and  agitated  manner 
to  the  liquor. 

Prof.  Maguire.  I  protest  most  solemrdy  against  this,  and  I 
am  willing  to  take  my  solemn  oath  that,  during  school  hours,  I 
have  never  touched  intoxicating  or  malt  liquors. 

Prof.  Hop-per.  About  fifteen  minutes  before  the  opening  of 
school  I  observed  this. 

Prof.  Maguire.  If  this  is  true,  gentlemen,  I  am  unfit  for  the 
situation. 


Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  3Iaguire. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  being  under  the  influence  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,  as  you  say,  the  Principal  has  thereby  neglected 
his  duties? 

A.-  It  was  the  main  reason  why  he  omitted  to  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  lecture  room,  and  it  has  also  interfered  with  his 
reading  of  the  Bible. 

Q.  It  disqualified  him  then  to  some  extent  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  recorded  averages  form  a  standard  to  judge  of  a 
pupil’s  progress  ? 

A.  They  do  not  at  present.  I  state  that  after  a  good  deal 
of  reflection  on  the  matter.  Some  of  the  Professors  in  the  house 
mark  a  pupil  7  and  8  for  a  recitation  that  other  Professors  would 
not  give  4  or  5  for, — so  I  understand. 

Q.  Are  the  averages  in  your  class  fair  averages  ? 

A.  The  averages  of  my  class,  as  far  as  I  make  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  marks,  I  consider  a  fair  average  of  the  results  of  what  the 
boys  do  in  my  class.  ^ 

Q.  Is  the  general  discipline  of  the  school  good? 

A.  The  general  discipline  is  at  fault.  Some  individual  Pro¬ 
fessors,  by  their  long  experience  are  able  to  secure  a  necessary 
degree  of  quiet,  while  others  cannot.  Some  Professors  sacrifice 
a  great  deal  of  time  that  might  be  devoted  to  teaching  in  order 
to  secure  good  discipline ;  other  Professors  who  want  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  treatment  of  large  bodies  of  boys, 
fail  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  waste  any  time  in  your  discipline  of  your  class  ? 
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A.  I  waste  no  time  in  the  school ;  hut  I  occupy  time  that 
might  he  used  in  teaching,  rathei’  than  in  keeping  boys  quiet. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  your  not  getting  special  reports, 
were  you  aware  that  at  the  time  to  which  you  alluded  that  the 
appropriation  for  printing  had  been  exhausted  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  boys  being  delinquent  in  their  studies,  do 
not  the  reports  show  that  the  number  of  such  delinquents  was 
not  diminished  after  their  being  reprimanded  ? 

A.  As  far  as  my  own  classes  are  concerned,  I  find  the  boys 
that  were  reprimanded,  did  better  the  month  after,  than  they 
did  the  previous  month. 

Q.  Were  not  the  same  pupils  repeatedly  reported  ? 

A.  I  think  they  were,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Principal  has  privately  exhor¬ 
ted  certain  pupils  to  do  better  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  said,  that  lectures  by  the  Principal  Avould  have 
a  good  effect,  did  Prof.  Hart  lecture  after  the  school  was  removed 
to  this  building  ? 

A.  dVith  reference  to  Prof.  Hart,  he  occupied  his  room  on 
the  second  floor  together  with  the  Assistant,  and  was  engaged  in 
teaching  Latin.  I  know'  of  no  particular  lectures  on  any  gene¬ 
ral  topics. 

Q.  Will  you  name  the  Professor  to  whom  you  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  his  duties  ? 

A.  Prof.  Beale. 

Q.  Was  he  not  four  years  a  piynl  of  the  school  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  supposed  to  know  the  full  routine  of  duty  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  a  pupil  is  different  from  a  Professor. 

Q.  If  the  pi-ofessor  was  not  familiar  with  his  duty,  ought  he 
not  to  have  applied  to  the  Principal  for  instructions  ? 

A.  He  said  he  did. 

Q.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  you  and  another  Professor 
arranged  the  last  roster,  what  part  did  you  have  in  it? 
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A.  I  offered  a  resolution  in  the  Faculty  meeting,  that  no  more 
than  three  home  studies  per  day  should  be  required  of  the  pupils, 
and  as  I  "was  the  author  of  that  resolution,  that  is  the  part  I  took 
in  it.  I  secured  that  matter  before  the  Faculty. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  neglect  to  examine  monthly  reports,  will 
you  specify  a  case  of  neglect  ? 

A.  I  make  out  the  reports  of  H  3.  When  I  made  out  the 
list,  I  would  often  miss  two  or  three  reports,  and  on  inquiry, 
would  find  the  boys  had  them  in  their  pockets  or  their  books. 

Q.  Were  not  these  pupils  sick  at  the  time,  and  thus  failed  to 
bring  their  reports  ? 

A.  I  know  that  some  of  these  hoys  were  of  a  notoriously 
troublesome  character,  negligent  and  derelict  in  their  duties ; 
they  were  boys  that  had  been  suspended,  and  had  been  the  low¬ 
est  in  their  classes.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  other  Profes¬ 
sors  had  the  same  difiiculty.  I  concluded  that  it  was  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  attended  to  ;  I  spoke  to  another  Professor  about 
it,  who  said  there  was  no  use  complaining  to  Prof.  Maguire,  for 
he  had  spoken  about  it,  and  Prof.  Maguire  invited  him  to  mind 
his  own  business. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  in  your  department  as  well  taught  as  they 
were  four  years  ago. 

A.  I  think  they  are  ;  but  that  would  be  for  others  to  decide. 
They  do  not  get  over  as  much  ground  as  formerly. 

Q.  Are  your  classes  larger  than  formerly  ? 

A.  I  have  divisions  F,  G  and  H.  The  present  division  PI, 
is  larger  than  ever  it  was. 

Q.  What  causes  do  you  assign  for  your  classes  not  getting 
over  as  much  ground  as  formerly  ? 

A.  The  difficulty  of  securing  the  attention  of  the  boys  to  their 
studies  ;  being  compelled  to  review  the  same  subject  oftener,  and 
to  a  greater  extent. 

By  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Did  the  Principal  interfere  with  your  sending  in  quar¬ 
terly  reports  ?  Did  he  order  the  reports  not  to  be  sent  in,  or 
interfere  with  your  sending  ? 

A.  He  never  interfered  ;  I  was  in  the  habit  of  handing  them 
in  ;  I  recollect  making  the  remark  at  one  time,  that  I  had  for- 
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gotten  my  report,  and  that  I  would  send  it  in  in  the  course  of 
next  Monday ;  it  was  a  very  gentlemanly  remark  made  by  you, 
“it  was  all  well  enough,  any  time  would  do.” 

Q.  Of  what  do  these  quarterly  reports  consist  ? 

A.  They  show  the  progress  of  the  pupil  during  the  quarter. 
1  know  that  in  some  of  these  reports,  I  stated  distinctly  that  the 
inattention  of  the  pupils,  and  the  great  number  that  failed,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number,  was  a  subject  that  demanded 

attention.  I  spoke  of  the  frequent  absences  being  excused. 

• 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  By  the  Principal.  I  took  that  ground  distinctly,  that  so 
many  boys  were  excused. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Faculty  object  to  absences? 

A.  The  Principal  did  not  object,  until  after  it  was  mentioned 
in  my  report. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Principal,  when  he  entered  the  institution, 
decidedly  object  to  excuses  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  the  Principal  did  when  he  first  entered 
the  institution  ;  but  I  recollect  we  had  no  excuses  for  absence, 
until  introduced  by  the  Principal  himself. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  have  found  Prof.  Maguire  under  the 
influences  of  intoxicating  liquors,  are  you  willing  to  take  your 
oath  to  that  assertion  ? 

A.  Certainly  ;  I  would  not  have  said  so,  if  I  was  not  willing 
to  take  my  oath. 

Prof.  IlaversticJc  recalled. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Prof.  Maguire  has  ever  been  under 
the  influences  of  intoxicating  drink  at  the  opening  of  school,  or 
during  school  hours  ? 

A.  I  have  repeatedly  thought  that  he  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  school,  when  he  came  here.  I  have  smelt  the  liquor  from 
his  breath  in  the  morning.  I  have  seen  him  sometimes,  in  a  state 
of  undue  excitement,  and  sometimes  of  exceeding  dullness  and 
stupidity,  which  left  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  that  feeble  article,  called  “strong  drink.” 

Q.  IIow  long  ago  was  that  ? 

A.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing. 

Q.  Within  the  last  year  ? 
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A.  More  frequently  in  the  past  six  months  than  ever ;  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  it,  as  to  interfere  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties.  I  was  always  of  the  opinion,  that  a  great 
many  of  his  absences  from  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  that  fact. 

Q.  Does  Prof.  Maguire  require  you  to  make  monthly  or 
quarterly  reports  as  to  the  state  of  your  oJass.  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Principal  or  the  Committee  on  the  High  School  ? 

A.  Quarterly  reports,  not  monthly.  The  matter  had  been 
kept  up  for  some  time,  but  was  discontinued  as  a  thing  supposed 
to  be  useless,  and  Mr.  Maguire  told  us  three  months  ago,  that 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  this  must  be  renewed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Prof.  Maguire  has  ever  failed, 
from  favoritism,  to  report  any  boys  to  the  Faculty  or  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  reporting.  I  have  no  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  matter. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  your  last  examination,  in  reference  to  one 
of  the  graduates,  whose  average  had  been  altered,  do  you  know 
any  other  case  in  relation  to  any  other  alteration  of  averages  of 
pupils  ? 

A.  No  sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  recollect  of  a  case  of  altera¬ 
tion  previous  to  the  period  of  the  last  investigation,  but  that  I 
was  not  allowed  to  touch.  • 


Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Will  you  name  the  neighbor  to  whom  you  spoke  of  the 
graduate  Reakirt  ? 

A.  Thomas  W.  Price. 

Q.  Did  you  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Principal,  on  a  for¬ 
mer  investigation,  with  the  answer — you  would  decidedly  object 
to  his  assuming  the  charge  of  your  classes  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  question  being  put  to 
me,  sir,  If  it  were  put  to  me,  I  would  certainly  say  I  v»ould 
object.  I  will  answer  that  distinctly. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  an  act  of  discourtesy,  and  almost 
an  insult,  for  the  Principal  to  take  charge  of  your  classes  ? 

A.  I  would  consider  it  so.  That,  though,  is  a  difierent 


tliitio;  from  his  coming  in,  hearing  the  recitations,  and  asking 
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questions. 

Q.  Is  your  department  more  inefhcient  than  it  'svas  four 
years  ago  ? 

A.  Very  decidedly,  in  some  respects. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  a  certain  time  was 
not  the  right  time  to'hct  against  the  Principal  ? 

A.  The  meaning  was,  that  this  thing  that  I  stated  came 
vdthin  six  months,  or  four  or  five  months,  of  this  extended  in¬ 
vestigation  that  took  place  four  years  ago.  It  resulted,  as  is 
well  known,  in  a  complete  revolution  of  the  Board  of  Control ; 
and  the  new  Board  was  not  disposed,  at  that  early  period,  to  go 
over  the  ground  that  had  been  gone  over  by  the  previous  Board. 
They  were  diffident  and  tender  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Mr.  Scheide. — The  Committee  would  like  to  know  why 
you  consider  your  division  less  efficient  now  than  formerly  ? 

A.  There  I  wdsh  to  say — it  is  the  resvdt  of  a  most  unwise 
and  unhappy  act,  for  which  Prof.  Maguire  alone  is  responsible. 
It  is  this  :  that  in  the  division  of  classes  into  sections,  all  the 
worst  boys  and  the  poorest  scholars  are  put  together.  The 
division  is  not  a  general  alphabetical  one,  but  it  is  a  division  as 
regards  scholarship  and  conduct ;  for  we  have  in  one  division, 
say  of  F,  all  the  swee])ings  of  that  class,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
good  counteracting  influence  felt  in  that  class.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  inefficient? — just  as  if  ail  the  criminals  were  put 
together  to  spoil  each  other,  and  all  the  good  men  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  entirely  removed  from  them,  so  that  those  wicked 
ones  could  not  feel  any  good  influence. 

Q.  Has  not  that  always  been  the  custom  ? 

A.  It  was  his  arrangement.  The  previous  arrangement  was 
alphabetical.  With  me  the  arrangement' is  ruinous,  because  in 
the  study  of  languages  imitation  and  repetition  are  all  impor¬ 
tant.  If  a  boy  hears  his  companion  stand  up  and  make  a 
complete  and  thorough  recitation  of  a  passage,  it  makes  an 
impression  upon  his  ear,  and  through  his  ear  it  reaches  his 
mind.  He  can  imitate  it;  just  as  if  a  boy  sees  another  going 
through  an  exercise  on  a  black  board  in  a  masterly  and  efficient 
manner,  it  is  a  stimulus  for  him  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  it  does  nothing  more,  it  fixes  a  point  in  his  memory. 
In  some  of  these  divisions  I  have  taken  a  dozen  ciphers  in  a. 
row;  and  it  is  not  that  I  have  not  explained  the  lesson  accu- 
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rately  and  faitMully;  but  because  some  have  not  the  will,  others 
not  the  ability,  and  there  is  no  leader  to  set  an  example. 

Q.  Did  this  system  you  speak  of  prevail  with  Prof.  Hart  ? 

A.  Ho  sir  ;  there  was  no  alphabetical  division  of  the  classes, 
and  it  was  not  based  on  the  scholarship  of  the  boys. 

Q.  The  question  now  is,  whether  the  school  is  as  elBcient 
at  present,  as  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago? 

A.  I  said  it  was  in  some  respects.  This  arrangement  from 
H  to  E  puts  the  worst  boys  and  the  poorest  boys  altogether. 
They  have  no  advantage  of  the  superior  scholarship  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  those  who  are  better. 

Q.  Was  it  not  so  three  or  four  years  ago  ? 

A.  Under  Mr.  Maguire’s  regime  it  has  been  so ;  but  it  is 
getting  worse,  because  the  general  disposition  of  the  boys  is  to 
study  less  than  they  ever  did. 

Q.  By  Prof.  Maguire. — Was  the  arrangement  you  speak  of 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  ? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge,  sir,  that  it  was  ever  submitted  to 
the  Faculty  ;  I  know  I  have  remonstrated  agair^t  it,  so  has 
Prof.  McClune,  as  injurious  to  both  our  departments. 


Prof.  E  TF.  Vogdes — recalled. 


Q.  By  Mr.  Haines. — Do  you  know  whether  Prof.  Maguire 
has  ever  been  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drink  at  the 
opening  of  school  or  during  school  hours  ? 

A.  I  can  only  say,  with  sorrow  and  pain,  I  think  he  has. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  vou  notice  it  ? 

V  O  t/ 

A.  Within  a  few  weeks  ;  within  a  few  months ;  within  a 
year. 

Q.  Has  it  been  a  frequent  occurrence  ? 

A.  I  think  it  has,  sir. 

Q.  Does  Prof.  Maguire  require  you  to  make  monthly  or 
quarterly  reports  as  to  the  state  of  your  class,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Principal  or  the  Committee  on  High  School? 

A.  I  have  uniformly  made  them  for  every  quarter.  Then  it 
seemed  to  be  dropped  by  almost  general  consent,  when  Prof. 
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Maguire  said  the  Committee  desired  us  to  resume  the  practice, 
when  I  began  and  continued  to  make  a  report  regularly  and 
punctually  ;  and,  as  I  said  in  my  examination  the  other  day,  I 
complained  and  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  injury  that  I  felt 
was  being  done  me  in  the  arrangement  of  the  studies.  I  did 
that  in  these  reports,  and  if  they  are  in  existence,  they  will 
show  the  complaints  made. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  instances 
where  boys  have  been  complained  of,  for  improper  conduct  or 
violation  of  the  rules,  where  the  Principal  has  failed,  from  fa¬ 
voritism,  to  report  these  boys  to  the  Faculty  or  Committee  ? 

A.  I  cannot  remember,  sir,  any  special  case  of  the  kind ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  remember. 


Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  You  complained  that  I  did  not  introduce  visitors  to  you, 
have  you  ever — 

A.  (Interrupting.)  Very  seldom  indeed  ;  once  in  a  great 
while  you  introduced  visitors  to  me. 

Q.  Would  visitors  be  likely  to  take  greater  interest  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  apparatus  than  the  mere  individual  ? 

A.  If  they  were  really  interested  in  the  course  of  study  the 
boys  pursue  in  the  department,  and  not  the  apparatus. 

Q.  You  complain  about  not  having  the  higher  divisions 
oftener;  would  it  be  possible  to  give  each  Professor  Division  A. 
Was  it  not  necessary  when  the  change  of  roster  v/as  made  to  give 
Prof.  Ilartshorne  Div.  A.  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  vt'as. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  give  each  Professor  the  higher  divisions  ? 

A.  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  You  said  the  time  devoted  to  the  lower  divisions  was  al¬ 
most  wasted. 

A.  I  did  not  say  so  ;  but  I  said  they  come  to  me  with  useless 
frequency  ;  they  come  every  day  in  the  week,  when  if  they  come 
three  or  four  times  it  would  be  enough,  whereas  the  upper  divi¬ 
sions  do  not  come  ofeen  enough. 
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Q.  Is  that  not  impossible  for  any  one  to  regulate  ? 

A.  No  other  gentleman,  with  the  exception  of  Prof.  Beale 
has  the  upper  divisions  so  seldom  as  I  have. 

Q.  How  often  does  Prof.  Hartshorne  have  Div.  A  ? 

A.  I  suppose  three  times  a  week.  If  I  had  it  three  times, 
I  would  be  satisfied. 

Q.  Then  Prof.  Hartshorne  would  have  the  division  less  ? 

A.  That  is  for  the  Principal  to  regulate. 

Q.  That  is  just  what  he  has  regulated, 

A.  Well,  the  class  I  would  like  to  instruct,  I  cannot  do  it, 
because  it  comes  so  seldom. 

Q.  Have  I  interfered  with  the  averages  of  your  class  or 
taken  off  demerit  marks  without  your  consent  ? 

A.  If  you  mean  to  refer  to  the  Reakirt’s  case,  I  can  answer 
that  question,  because  it  was  my  average  that  was  altered  then. 
If  you  do  not  mean  that,  I  can  say  I  remember  no  case  where 
you  altered.  It  was  my  average  in  the  Reakirt’s  case  you  al¬ 
tered  of  course,  that  you  acknowledged  you  altered. 

Prof.  Maguire — No,  I  did  not ;  I  will  illustrate  that  matter 
by  Reakirt  and  Mason  themselves. 

Prof.  Vogdes'  A.  Leaving  that  case  out  then,  I  can  say  I 
remember  no  case  where  you  altered.  I  recollect  the  Reakirt 
case.  Prof.  Maguire  admitted  before  the  Faculty  he  altered  it. 
On  Reakirt  being  charged  with  it,  and  the  matter  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  Prof.  Maguire  said  himself,  he  took  the  responsibility 
of  altering  it. 

Q.  Your  average  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Prof.  McGlune. 

revious  examination  read  and  approved  after  a  slight 
amendment.) 

Q.  You  state  in  your  testimony  that  many  changes  could  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  please  state  what  changes 
might  be  made. 

A.  One  change  might  be  made  in  the  method  of  discipline  : 
and  there  are  others  that  micrht  be  made  as  resards  the  ineffi- 

O  O 

ciency  of  many  of  the  departments. 
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Q.  Did  the  Faculty  ever  recommend  to  the  Principal  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  Some  measures  were  introduced,  but  they  were  not  al¬ 
ways  carried  out  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  have  brought  forward 
measures  myself ;  they  were  tried  for  a  while  and  abandoned,  or 
efforts  were  made  so  as  to  have  them  repeated. 

Q.  You  say  the  school  is  not  in  as  high  a  state  of  advance¬ 
ment  as  it  should  be  ? 

A.  Because  the  efficiency  of  teaching  is  interfered  with  by 
the  time  taken  in  many  cases  to  devote  to  discipline.  We  can¬ 
not  get  the  boys  to  pay  the  same  attention  as  they  once  did  or 
that  they  ought  to  do. 

Q.  Whose  fault  is  that  ? 

A.  That  arises  from  the  method  of  discipline  I  think  to  a 
great  extent.  We  have  no  means  of  forcing  the  boys  up  to  the 
proper  point, 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  discipline  at  present  inferior  to  what 
it  has  been  ? 

A.  Yes  sir  :  it  is  inferior  to  what  it  was  when  I  first  came 
here.  The  method  of  registering  notes  does  not  produce  that 
effect  on  the  boy  that  it  did  some  time  ago.  Formerly  the  boys 
would  promise  to  do  better,  and  would  do  better  as  they  pro¬ 
mised.  Now  they  care  little  or  nothing  about  notes.  We  still 
give  notes  ;  at  least  I  do,  because  it  is  the  only  method  I  have 
to  resort  to. 

Q.  Is  the  Principal  at  fault  in  this  ? 

A.  He  originated  the  present  system  of  discipline,  without 
consulting  the  Faculty  about  it. 

Q.  Have  the  Faculty  ever  manifested  a  want  of  approbation 
in  this  mode  of  discipline. 

A.  That  whole  matter  was  discussed  four  years  ago,  and  dis¬ 
approved  by  many  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  difference  between  the  present 
system  of  discipline  and  that  of  the  past  ? 

A.  I  stated  that  very  fully  in  the  evidence  I  gave  some  four 
years  ago.  The  method  of  discipline  then  was  that  notes  were 
connected  with  conduct  all  the  way  through.  There  has  been 
some  little  change  in  that.  A  boy  when  he  got  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  notes,  provided  his  conduct  was  unexceptionable  for  two 
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or  three  weeks,  got  off  a  portion  of  those  notes.  In  some  cases 
the  boys  could  work  off  their  notes  altogether,  and  they  had  thus 
an  incentive  to  do  better.  By  this  means  the  general  discipline 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the  class  was  rendered 
better.  That  was  the  former  system.  Now  if  notes  are  put  on, 
the  boys  have  no  method  of  getting  them  off,  unless  it  be  at  the 
option  of  the  Professor,  who  sometimes  removes  them  on  pro¬ 
mise  of  amendment.  If  not,  they  remain  there,  and  go  on  ac¬ 
cumulating.  I  have  known  pupils  under  the  former  system, 
get  perhaps  in  the  first  'week  30  or  40  notes.  They  became 
alarmed  by  it,  and  they  immediately  changed  their  tack  so  as  to 
work  off  their  notes,  so  that  the  next  week  they  would  get  five 
off,  and  if  in  that  week  they  got  no  notes,  they  would  get  ten 
off;  the  third  week  15  off,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  they  would  have  a  clear  record.  This  operated  as  an  in¬ 
centive  not  only  to  restrain  them  from  doing  ill,  but  also  to  do 
better. 


Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Were  the  notes  deducted  from  the  scholarship  ? 

A.  From  average  and  scholarship  taken  together. 

Q.  In  what  manner  was  scholarship  made  dependent  on  con¬ 
duct  ? 

A.  Scholarship  and  conduct  went  together,  so  that  the 
standing  of  the  scholar  might  not  be  merely  for  either  scholar¬ 
ship  or  conduct  alone,  but  that  the  standing  should  be  based  on 
both.  He  who  went  through  the  school  and  stood  number  one, 
stood  not  only  No.  1  as  regarded  scholarship,  but  also,  as  re¬ 
garded  conduct.  The  idea,  I  think,  appeared  to  be  a  proper  one, 
that  conduct  and  morals  make  an  important  part  of  education. 

Q.  Should  not  conduct  and  scholarship,  the  two  tests  of  a 
pupil’s  progress,  stand  each  alone  ? 

A.  We  did  not  separate  them ;  they  were  kept  separate  in 
the  first  place ;  but  subsequently,  they  Avere  brought  together 
as  they  are  in  the  whole  business  of  life.  If  I  apply  for  a  clerk’s 
situation  in  a  bank,  I  may  be  very  competent,  but  I  am  very 
likely  to  be  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  my  honesty. 

By  Mr.  Levich : — 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  as  Avell  prepared  on  entering  the  institu¬ 
tion  as  formerly  ? 
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A.  That  is  a  very  clifBcult  question  to  answer,  because  we 
have  generally  more  pupils,  and  also  the  studies  upon  which 
they  are  examined  at  their  entrance,  have  been  changed  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  very  rarely,  I  think,  within  the  last  four 
years,  that  each  examination  has  been  upon  the  same  studies. 
At  one  time,  geography  and  history  were  left  out ;  at  another 
time  they  were  introduced. 

Q.  Would  the  general  average  of  scholarship  at  present  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  that  of  former  years  V 

A.  Perhaps  it  might.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  that  sub¬ 
ject,  because  I  do  not  have  these  classes  when  they  enter  the 
school.  The  pupils  are  in  the  school  eighteen  months  before 
they  come  to  me.  Prof.  Hopper,  and  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  could 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  Is  the  scholarship  of  the  graduates  as  high  as  formerly  ? 

A.  That  is  another  matter.  That  depends  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  different  Professors  mark.  One  Professor 
marks  higher  for  a  recitation  than  another.  The  boys  take  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  study  of  Astronomy,  and  the  marks  of 
the  graduating  class  are  for  the  most  part  good. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  the  pupils  that  are  sent  out 
of  the  school,  are  equal  to  former  classes,  and  is  the  course  of 
instruction  now  taught,  equal  to  that  of  former  years  ? 

A.  As  to  that,  I  can  only  answer  with  regard  to  my  own 
department.  Some  classes  stand  higher  than  others,  and  the 
general  average  is  better.  Some  that  have  graduated  recently, 
as  an  instance,  one  in  the  last  class  merely  escaped,  and  in  one 
or  two  preceding  classes  there  were  some  that  did  not  come  up 
to  the  60,  that  was  required  for  graduation  in  my  department. 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  individual  members  of  classes,  but  take 
the  graduating  classes,  how  do  they  compare  with  former  years? 

A.  Some  are  better,  and  some  not  so  good. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  material  difference  ? 

A.  Not  so  much  difference  perhaps  in  the  standing  which 
they  have,  as  in  the  numbers.  The  numbers  are  fewer. 

Q.  What  we  want  to  come  at,  is  this — whether  the  school 
has  diminished  in  influence  and  usefulness  ;  and  whether  it  ranks 
as  high  as  formerly  ? 

Witness  asks  :  What  do  you  mean  by  ranking  high? 
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3Ir.  LevicTc. — I  mean  to  ask  whether  those  who  go  out  from 
the  school  are  equal  in  point  of  scholarship  to  former  classes  ? 

A.  In  some  cases  they  are,  and  in  some  they  are  not. 

Q.  Let  me  put  the  question  in  another  shape  ;  there  seems 
to  he  an  opinion  with  the  public  that  the  High  School  has  de¬ 
generated,  and  I  want  to  know  from  those  directly  connected 
with  it,  whether  they  think  it  has  degenerated  or  not  ? 

A.  That  embraces  a  question  so  far  as  the  graduation  is 
concerned.  As  a  general  rule,  the  graduates  do  not  know 
as  much,  because  they  do  not  study  as  well. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestion  by  which  the  school  can 
be  improved  ? 

A.  My  main  suggestion  would  be  a  change  in  the  discipline, 
and  greater  superintendence  and  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
Principal. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  there  was  a  perfect  harmony  among  the 
Faculty  and  Principal,  that  that  change  could  be  wrought  in 
the  condition  of  the  school  ? 

A.  It  would  be  a  diflScult  matter  to  get  that  harmony,  I 
should  suppose. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  school  can  be  brought  up  to  the  proper 
standard  under  the  present  Principal  ? 

A.,  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  that  Prof.  Maguire  neglects  to  carry  out  many 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Faculty? 

A.  Measures  with  regard  to  discipline  and  with  regard  to  the 
collecting  of  reports,  and  many  other  things  affecting  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  school — promptness  in  suspending,  and  everything 
of  that  kind.  It  is  a  business  of  detail,  a  great  deal  of  it.  A 
certainty  of  these  things  being  carried  out,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  Professors  and  the  boys,  would  do  a  great  deal  to  promote 
the  object  in  view. 

Q.  Is  there  no  means  of  redress ;  and  cannot  the  Faculty 
agree  upon  certain  measures,  and — 

A.  (Interrupting.)  And  suppose  he  docs  not  carry  them  out, 
what  is  the  redress  then  ?  That  redress,  if  there  was  any, 
I  think  vould  lie  with  the  High  School  Committee. 
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Q.  Has  the  fact  of  his  not  carrying  out  measures  brought 
forward  by  the  Faculty,  ever  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  ? 

A.  That  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do.  Want  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Principal — that  is  a  matter  which  wu' 
could  not  bring  forw'ard. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  High  School  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  Principal  ? 

A.  When  the  Committee  have  asked  me  with  regard  to  mat- 
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ters,  I  have  stated  my  opinions  to  them  ;  but  that  is  also  a 
pretty  delicate  matter.  We  are  placed  in  a  position  here,  in 
%vhich  vre  very  seldom  see  the  Committee.  We  file  off  to  our 
rooms  in  the  morning,  and  have  very  little  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee.  Sometimes  they  come  around, 
of  course. 

Q.  You  said,  “  I  have  no  confidence  in  his  truthfulness  on 
all  occasions  ?” 

A.  I  meant  by  all  in  that  case,  that  I  have  not  confidence  in 
him  on  many  occasions.  Do  you  want  the  reasons  ? 

Q.  That  was  the  object  of  my  question. 

A.  Very  well,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  promised  to  do 
many  things  which  he  failed  to  perform.  He  has  talked  very 
frequently  of  his  onerous  duties,  and  has  held  out  the  idea  that 
he  was  doing  a  great  deal,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was,  as  far 
as  I  could  learn  and  see,  performing  very  little.  Again,  he  has 
made  statements  to  me  of  certain  things,  and  has  spoken  of 
them  differently  to  other  Professors.  And  my  opinion  of  his 
truthfulness  is  the  result  which  I  have  come  to,  very  unwillingly, 
of  a  number  of  acts  and  statements. 

Q.  Your  impression  is  a  general  one,  and  not  based  upon  any 
particular  instance  ? 

A.  It  is  based  on  a  number  of  instances.  We  arrive  at  con¬ 
clusions  of  that  kind,  not  so  much  from  one  fact  as  from  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  facts. 

Q.  Can  you  name  one  particular  case  ? 

A.  I  remember,  I  stated  before  the  Faculty  and  before  the 
High  School  Committee,  that  this  very  method  of  discipline  had 
been — 

Prof.  Maguire  (interrupting.) — I  object  to  anything  as  far 
back  as  four  years  ago. 
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Prof.  McClune — Well,  then  ;  that  does  not  alter  my  opinion, 
though. 

Q.  Give  us  some  instances  that  confirm  your  previous 
opinions. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  all — during  the  whole  time ;  nor  did  I 
make  a  memorandum  of  them,  because  I  did  not  think  it  Avas 
necessary.  That  is  the  conclusion  I  and  a  number  of  other 
Professors  arrived  at  long  since. 

Q.  You  cannot  state,  then,  any  one  fact  you  think  of  now  in 
regard  to  it,  or  where  the  Principal  has  misrepresented  in  any 
way  ? 

A.  I  can  state,  w’ith  respect  to  the  resolution  I  brought  for¬ 
ward  and  advocated,  with  regard  to  having  boys  put  down  in 
the  lower  classes  who  did  not  get  an  average  of  50  with  three 
Professors,  that  Prof.  Maguire  electioneered  with  Prof.  Rhoads 
to  work  against  it,  and  finally,  Avhen  it  came  up,  he  voted  for  it. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  unreliable  method  of  proceeding. 
There  are  other  circumstances,  however,  which  I  do  not  recollect 
at  the  present  time,  which  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  his  word, 
in  many  cases,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  at  least,  I  would 
not  depend  on  it. 

Q.  By  Prof.  Maguire.  I  will  ask  whether  your  resolution 
did  not  apply  to  boys  who  failed  with  a  single  Professor  ? 

A.  Three  Professors,  I  think,  sir.  It  may  have  been  one, 
and  afterAvards  modified. 

Q.  Upon  Avhose  representation  was  that  modification  made  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  brought  the  matter  forward  to  remedy 
a  great  defect — that  in  some  departments  requiring  little  mental 
exertion,  the  boys  can  get  high  averages,  and  if  they  get  high 
aA'erages  with  three  or  four  Professors,  they  could  neglect  the 
studies  entirely,  while  getting  enough  to  enable  them  to  pass 
along.  I  thought  the  rule,  if  carried  out,  wmuld  be  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

Q.  By  Committee — How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  institution  ? 

A.  Between  ten  and  eleven  years  ? 

Q.  Was  Prof.  Maguire  here  the  whole  time? 

A.  Prof.  Hart  was  here  three  years  of  the  time. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  liow  often  Prof.  Maguire  read  the  Bible,  on 
an  average  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  but,  on  a  great  many  occasions,  Prof. 
Rhoads  read  it — sometimes  a  week  at  a  time,  sometimes  three 
times  a  week,  and  so  on.  It  has  been  a  very  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  any  of  these  failures  to  read 
it? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  cause.  I  only  know  the  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Prof.  Maguire  has  ever  been  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  drink  at  the  opening  of  the  school, 
or  during  school  hours  ? 

A.  I  have  smelt  liquor  on  him  several  times,  that  is,  when 
I  was  near  him  at  the  period  he  had  been  drinking. 

Q.  Sufficient  to  aff'ect  him  ? 

A.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  I  was  not  so  much, 
probably,  in  close  contact  with  him  as  many  others,  and  had  not 
as  fair  opportunities  of  judging,  perhaps. 

Q.  When  did  this  happen  ? 

A.  It  has  happened  at  different  times  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years. 

Q.  Within  a  year  ? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  some  of  it. 

Qt  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  so  ;  I  said  he  had  been  drinking,  or  at  least 
I  judged  so  from  the  smell. 

Q.  Did  he  perform  the  duties  at  the  time  you  smelt  it  ? 

A.  Sometimes  he  did  ;  sometimes  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  it  interfere  or  prevent  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  Does  Prof.  Maguire  require  you  to  make  monthly  or 
quarterly  reports  as  to  the  state  of  your  class  ? 

A.  It  was  required  for  a  while,  and  fell  into  disuse  ;  it  was 
afterwards  revived ;  Prof.  Maguire  said  to  me,  as  I  believe  he 
said  to  others,  that  the  Committee  wished  to  have  these  reports ; 
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they  were  then  made  out ;  these  reports  were  made  out,  at  least 
I  made  them  out,  and  made  suggestions  sometimes  with  regard 
to  matters  that  I  thought  were  necessary,  or  that  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  boys  have  been  re¬ 
ported  for  any  violations  of  the  rules,  that  Prof.  Maguire  has 
failed  to  report  the  fact  to  the  Faculty  or  Committee  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  that ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  or  have  not ;  we  have  not  many  means  of  knowing 
these  things  unless  we  inquire  of  the  boys,  which  is  not  judi¬ 
cious. 


Prof.  Kirkpatrick  was  next  called. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  last  testimony  that  the  school  is  in  as 
good  condition  as  ever  it  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  so  far  as  I  know  in  my  own  department  in  the 

third  story  ;  I  speak  now  as  to  the  order  in  the  school. 

• 

Q.  Is  not  discipline  the  principal  feature  for  which  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  is  responsible  ? 

A.  I  should  think  he  would  be  responsible  for  everything 
connected  with  the  school ;  discipline  particularly  belongs  to 
him  ;  each  Professor  has  only  to  do  with  his  own  room ;  the 
Principal  has  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  school. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  pupils  as  they  come  from  the  Gram¬ 
mar  Schools  equal  to  what  they  were  formerly  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? 

A.  Principally  to  the  limitations  in  the  studies ;  they  are 
grounded  upon  certain  particulars,  omitting  general  things. 

By  Mr.  Levick. — Limitations  have  been  abolished  by  the 
Board  of  Control. 

Q.  How  does  the  standard  of  the  High  School  compare  with 
what  it  was  formerly  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question ;  I  do  not 
exactly  understand  it. 

Q.  A  view  seems  to  prevail  that  the  High  School  has  de- 
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generated.  I  want  to  know  wliether  that  is  your  opinion,  or 
whether  the  eiSciency  of  the  school  is  equal  to  any  former  pe¬ 
riod  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  as  great  now 
as  it  was  some  years  ago — a  good  many  years  ago  ;  but  I  think 
its  efficiency  now  is  greater  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago — some 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  better  than  it  was  four  years  ago  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  as  great  now  as 
four  years  ago  ? 

A.  The  number  in  attendance  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Is  the  proficiency  of  the  graduates  equal  to  what  it  was 
then  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  in  regard  to  that,  because  I  only  have 
charge  of  the  pupils  for  the  first  year  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  High  School,  and  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  proficiency  of  the  graduates  three  years  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  the  material  as  good  as  it  used  to  be  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  as  to  regularity  of  attendance  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  better  regularity  of  attendance  than  I  have 
seen  since  the  beginning  of  this  session  ;  there  may  have  been 
times  when  the  regularity  was  great,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
greater. 

Q.  you  think  the  High  School  is  quite  equal  to  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past  four  years  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  improve  its  condi¬ 
tion  ? 

A.  I  have  no  suggestions,  except  that  if  the  last  term  the 
pupil  was  in  the  school  was  devoted  to  the  reviewing  of  the 
studies  of  the  four  years,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
graduate. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  suggest  that  to  the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did;  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
mentioned  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  confidence  in  the  Principal? 
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A.  I  have  confidence  in  him  at  present. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  deceive  you  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  he  ever  deceived  me.  He  once  or  twice 
disappointed  me.  I  will  state  an  instance  in  which  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  to  blame  or  not.  The  case  was  this  :  About 
three  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  High  School  Committee, 

I  took  charge  of  drawing  and  book-keeping,  on  the  express 
understanding  that  I  was  to  have  the  classes  three  terms  at  least. 
That  was  the  express  understanding  of  the  Committee,  and  so 
stated  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Faculty  and  High  School 
Committee — an  informal  meeting.  It  was  agreed  I  was  to  take 
charge  of  them  under  that  condition ;  otherwise,  having  them 
only  one  year,  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  them  writing  and 
book-keeping,  considering  one  year  was  barely  sufficient  to  teach 
book-keeping.  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  have  three  terms. 
After  this  meeting.  Prof.  Maguire  asked  me  whether  it  would  not 
answer  to  make  the  roster  for  the  three  terms  at  the  end  of  that 
term.  (It  was  then  the  middle  of  the  term,  and  the  change  of 
the  roster  would  interfere  with  the  studies.)  I  agreed  to  wait 
till  the  end  of  the  term.  I  spoke  again  about  it  toward  the 
end  of  the  term,  and  reminded  the  Principal  of  the  change  that 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  roster.  It  was  not  done.  After  that 
I  spoke  once  or  twice  about  it,  and  spoke  to  the  Committee  about 
it,  and  it  has  not  been  done  yet.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Principal  was  to  blame  in  that  or  not.  There  may  have  been 
some  other  difficulties  in  the  way  that  I  know  nothing  about. 

Q.  Is  the  Principal  intellectually  qualified  for  his  position  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  is.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  his  qualifications  intellectually ;  but  so  far  as  I  knov/,  I  think 
he  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  an  efficient  Principal? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  fully.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
that  might  be  done  by  the  Principal  that  are  not  done  which 
would  benefit  the  school. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  change  the 
Principal  ? 

A.  That  depends  upon  who  the  succeeding  Principal  would  be. 
You  might  make  a  worse  change,  and  you  might  make  a  better. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  Prof.  Maguire’s  being  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  either  at  the  opening  of  the  school  or  during 
school  hours  ? 
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A.  I  never  knew  him  to  Le  under  the  influence  of  liquor  of 
loy  own  knowledge  at  all. 

Q.  By  Prof.  Maguire. — Did  I  require  you  to  send  for  the 
absentees,  or  did  you  not  volunteer  that  duty  ? 

A.  I  wish  the  Committee  to  understand,  I  do  not  complain  of 
doing  that.  Prof.  Maguire  asked  me  if  I  would  attend  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  I  stated  I  would,  for  I  found  I  could  do  so  at 
odd  minutes.  While  I  have  a  class  busy  at  book-keeping  I  could 
attend  to  both,  and  it  does  not  interfere  with  ray  regular  duties. 

Prof.  Maguire  submits  a  printed  blank  form,  which  is  used 
for  notifying  absentees. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  complained  or  desired  to  be  relieved  from 
that  duty  because  of  having  too  much  to  do? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  IIow  many  more  Professors  were  there  in  the  school  some 
vears  ago  than  now  ? 

ar  O 

A.  There  were  two  more  ;  hut  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
were  not  others  elected  in  their  places. 

Q.  Were  not  their  departments  abolished  altogether? 

A.  If  I  had  the  old  Minute  Book,  I  could  answer  intelligibly. 

(The  old  Minute  Book  was  produced.) 

A.  There  are  two  less  now  than  there  were  then. 

Q.  IIow'  long  ago  did  they  leave  ? 

A.  Four  or  five  years  ago.  I  remember  it  was  necessary 
to  have  one  class  down  below,  and  one  in  the  fourth  story. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  diSculty  with  regard  to  other  departments 
that  prevented  me  from  giving  you  the  higher  classes  ? 

A.  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  reason. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  the  roster,  is  it  not  necessary  to  have 
three  Professors  for  the  lower  divisions  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  If  I  had  given  you  one  higher  class,  I  would  have  to 
withdraw  it  from  Prof,  Hopper  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  Principal  could  attend  to 
ether  things  that  he  does  not  attend  to  for  the  advancement  of 
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the  school ;  could  he  do  so  -without  interfering  -with  the  duties  of 
other  Professors  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  saying  so. 

Q. .  By  the  Committee. — Has  Prof.  Maguire  ever  neglected 
or  refused  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  or  recommendations  of 
the  Faculty  ? 

A.  He  has  never  refused  to  m’y  kno-wledge ;  hut  there  -was 
one  recommendation  adopted  some  time  ago,  in  regard  to  the 
reports  of  students  -who  had  failed  to  recite  a  certain  number  of 
lessons  during  the  month ;  it  -was  ordered  the  reports  should  be 
printed  and  sent  to  the  parents ;  that  report  it  -was  difficult  to 
get. 

Prof.  Maguire. — The  appropriation  ran  out,  and  I  was  held 
accountable  for  the  expenditure. 

Prof.  Kirkpatrick. — I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  ;  I  should 
also  add,  with  respect  to  the  numbers  in  the  school,  there  is  one 
section  more  now  than  there  was  formerly,  because  the  room 
next  to  where  we  are  now  was  not  occupied  then,  and  the  two 
assistants  being  taken  away,  and  this  being  added,  makes  only 
a  difference  of  one. 

Q.  By  Prof.  Maguire  Whose  duty  is  it  to  collect  absen¬ 
tees  ? 

•  A.  The  duty  of  the  Principal  I  should  say.  There  is  no 
other  one  who  has  charge  over  the  whole  building.  Therefore 
I  think  it  is  his  duty  to  attend  to  that. 

Q.  Hoes  he  collect  them  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  By  Committee  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where 
the  averages  of  those  who  were  to  graduate  have  been  altered 
within  the  past  year  ? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  I  know  of  one  or  two  instances  in  which  those 
who  had  low  averages,  too  low  for  graduation,  on  a  revision  as 
I  understood  of  the  examination  papers,  had  their  averages  al¬ 
tered  by  the  Professor  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  so,  I  mean  the 
Professor  in  whose  department  the  marks  were  given. 

Q.  I  spoke  more  particularly  in  reference  to  Prof.  Maguire  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  Prof.  Maguire  to  alter  an  average,  that  I 
can  remember  at  present. 
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Prof.  A^igele,  Avas  next  examined. 

(Previous  testimony  of  this  witness  was  read  and  approved.) 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 

A.  It  will  be  six  years  next  fall.  I  teach  German. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  the  general  discipline  of  the  school  now  is 
of  a  lower  grade  than  it  was  Avhen  you  first  came  here,  or  has 
it  been  gradually  getting  Avorge  ? 

A.  It  is  much  better  than  it  was  when  I  first  came  here. 

Q.  Is  it  satisfactory  ? 

A.  It  is  satisfactory. 

Q.  Satisfactory  to  all  the  Professors,  or  do  you  speak  of 
yourself. 

A.  It  is  satisfactory  to  me  and  to  a  number  of  Professors.  I 
could  not  speak  for  all. 

Q.  IIoAV  is  it  with  the  public  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  of  any  complaint  as  to 
the  present  state  of  discipline  by  outsiders. 

Q.  Hoes  the  Principal  neglect  or  refuse  to  carry  out  any 
regulations  of  the  Faculty  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which  he  did. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  the  Principal  performs  his  duties,  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  you  ? 

A.  I  consider  his  principal  duty  is  to  maintain  discipline  ; 
and  I  believe  he  is  successful  in  doing  it. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  the  graduates  rank  quite  as  high  in  scholar¬ 
ship  as  formerly  ? 

A.  I  have  only  the  lower  sections,  I  could  not  judge. 

Q,  In  your  class  how  does  it  compare  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  can  teach  them  more  than  when  I  first  came 
here.  As  far  as  my  department  is  concerned  they  are  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  at  the  beginning  of  my  time. 

Q.  You  have  no  more  difficulty  in  maintaining  order  than 
formerly  ? 

A.  I  have  much  less  :  I  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  maintain- 
ino"  order.  I  had  at  first  when  I  came  here. 

O 

Q.  You  say  that  Prof.  Maguire  visits  your  room  every  day 
to  take  up  absentees ;  does  he  ever  visit  it  for  any  other  purpose  ? 
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A.  Well  he  comes  to  my  room  for  instance  to  divide  divisions 
into  sections.  I  remember  he  did  that  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
I  send  for  Prof.  Maguire  when  I  have  a  boy  that  will  not  keep 
still.  I  did  that  after  I  had  punished  him  as  far  as  I  thought  I 
had  a  right  to  punish  ;  Prof.  Maguire  would  then  have  him  re¬ 
moved. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  visited  your  room  except  when  you  sent  for 
him  ? 

A.  He  wmuld  sometimes  come  to  announce  something  to  the 
boys. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Prof.  Maguire  to  be  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  liquor  during  school  hours,  or  at  the  opening  of  the 
school ? 

A.  I  never  saw  the  slightest  indication  of  it. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  read  the  Bible  ? 

A.  I  am  never  in  the  lecture  room  and  I  do  not  know  of  my 
own  knoAvledge  whether  he  reads  it  or  not.  My  duties  do  not 
allow  me  to  be  there.  I  will  say  here,  as  it  has  been  refen’ed 
to  by  another  Professor,  that  the  system  by  which  the  divisions 
are  classed,  according  to  scholarship,  I  believe  is  of  great 
merit.  T  believe  the  school  has  improved  by  that  system.  The 
first  section  contains  the  best  boys  of  the  division  and  there  is  a 
rivalry  with  them  as  to  who  shall  be  best.  I  believe  that  the 
first  sections  of  H.  G.  and  F.  are  as  good  classes  as  could  be 
found  in  any  school,  and  principally  for  the  reason  that  the 
lazy  boys  who  would  constantly  cause  a  Professsor  to  stop  so 
long,  are  kept  out  of  it,  and  a  very  industrious  boy  has  a  chance 
of  coming  into  a  most  excellent  class.  The  second  section  is 
still  good.  The  third,  it  is  true,  is  composed  of  all  bad  boys, 
lazy  boys  and  some  dumb  boys.  I  like  it  much  better  to  have 
them  all  in  one  class  so  as  not  to  injure  better  boys.  They  re¬ 
quire  a  different  kind  of  treatment,  discipline,  and  style  of  teach¬ 
ing.  I  can  read  to  the  better  class  some  things  that  would  be 
thrown  away  on  the  others.  By  repeating  some  simple  things 
over  and  over,  I  finally  make  the  dull  learn  something.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  a  decided  improvement  in  the  school.  As  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire  has  been  charged  wnth  this,  as  being  detrimental,  I  feel  in 
my  opinion  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  your  class,  if 
he  would  visit  you  oftener? 
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A.  I  would  hardly  expect  any  advantage  from  it.  I  think  I 
can  tell  the  boys  how  to  behave,  and  what  to  do.  I  would  hardly 
wish  him  to  visit  my  classes. 

Q.  Does  he  ever  examine  your  class  ? 

Prof.  Maguire. — I  do  not  understand  the  German  language. 

Q.  Does  he  ever  seek  to  know  the  progress  of  your  class? 

A.  He  inquires  how  the  boys  do,  and  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  inquires  of  the  head  boys,  how  things  get  on  in  the 
different  departments,  and  in  my  room  too.  In  regard  to  what 
has  been  said  in  the  testimony  about  other  Professors,  I  would 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  there  are  two  parties;  one  partyys 
against  the  Principal,  another  for  him  ;  but  as  regards  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Professors  among  themselves,  I  must  only  say  I 
have  always  got  all  the  assistance  I  wished  from  the  other  Pro¬ 
fessors.  They  have  treated  me  with  kindness,  and  I  have  tried 
to  do  the  same  to  them. 

Q.  Why  are  there  two  parties  here  ? 

A.  This  is  a  fact ;  I  cannot  account  for  it ;  cannot  explain  it. 
In  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  school,  however,  they  all  work 
together  harmoniously.  I  should  think  on  every  occasion,  all 
the  Professors  try  to  do  their  best  to  make  improvements,  and 
help  each  other  to  carry  these  improvements  out.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  school  in  that  respect. 

Q.  You  think  then  the  Professors  are  divided,  one  side  sus¬ 
taining  the  Principal,  and  one  not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  the  others  did  not  sustain  him.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  Professors  to  sustain  him,  but  some  think 
differently  about  him  ? 

Q.  You  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conducting  the  school 
properly  under  the  present  administration  ? 

A,  I  think  there  is  none. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  change  of  Principal  would  benefit  the 
school ? 

A.  I  would  be  sorry  if  we  should  lose  Prof.  Maguire. 

Examined  hg  Prof.  31aguire  : 

Q.  Does  it  require  any  of  your  time  to  bring  your  classes  to 
order  before  entering  on  your  recitations  ? 

A.  It  does  not  require  anything  more  than  for  me  to  say 
“be  still,”  then  they  are  still. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  any  college  or  university  ? 

A,  Of  the  University  of  Tulinghem. 

Q.  Did  the  President  of  that  university  teach  any  of  your 
classes,  and  for  what  period  of  time  ? 

A.  That  university  would  hardly  compare  with  this  school. 
A  school  that  would  be  of  the  same  rank  as  our  High  School 
would  be  the  preparatory  school.  At  that  school,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  President  taught  two  hours  a  week. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  visit  the  class  rooms  to  listen  to  recitations  ? 

A.  I  hardly  think  he  did.  I  should  think  he  did  not. 

Q.  In  any  of  the  colleges  or  universities  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  do  the  President  or  Principal  visit  other  Profes¬ 
sors’  rooms,  and  listen  to  their  recitations  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  is  not  the  practice  in  Germany. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Haines. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  practice 
of  the  institutions  in  this  country  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  practice  in  this  country. 

Professor  Wilson  examined : 

His  previous  testimony  being  read,  he  says :  The  testimony 
read,  is  that  I  think  the  President  should  attend  to  the  absen¬ 
tees,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  should  do  it.  ,  My  opin¬ 
ion  is,  and  what  I  intended  to  say  was,  that  the  Principal  should 
either  do  it,  or  delegate  the  duty  to  some  one  else. 

Q.  What  branches  do  you  teach? 

A.  Practical  mathematics,  including  geometry,  trigonome¬ 
try  and  surveying. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  pupils  who  are  recently  admitted  from 
the  grammar  schools  equal  in  proportion  to  those  of  former 
years  ? 

A.  I  hardly  think  they  are  quite  equal,  because  the  classes 
taken  in  are  much  larger,  and  we  are  obliged  to  take  in  many 
that  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 

Q.  Why  do  you  take  in  so  many  more  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  the  number  in  attendance  larger  than  formerly  ? 

A.  At  present,  it  is  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  before  since 
I  have  been  here,  and  it  is  much  larger  than  at  any  time  I  was 
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a  pupil ;  but  then,  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  It  may  have 
been  at  some  one  time.  When  I  was  pupil,  it  was  larger. 

Q.  How  does  the  number  that  graduate  compare  with  for¬ 
mer  years  ? 

A.  During  the  time  I  have  been  hei’e  as  a  Professor,  it  has 
been  smaller. 

Q.  And  the  scholarship,  how  is  that  ? 

A.  If  I  am  to  judge  by  the  averages,  which  I  think  should 
afford  a  criterion  of  judging  of  the  proficiency,  it  has  been  higher 
than  when  I  graduated. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  more  in  attendance,  but  that  fewer 
graduate  ? 

A.  I  think  the  war  caused  a  great  demand  for  labor ;  that 
is  one  thing  which  has  tended  to  remove  pupils  from  school  after 
they  "were  here  but  a  short  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  of  it  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  High  School  is  in  as  good  condition  as 
formerly  ? 

A.  I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  Quite  equal  to  former  times  ? 

A.  Quite  equal  to  any  former  time  that  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  by  which  it  could  be 
improved  ? 

A.  I  have  made  suggestions  of  that  kind  at  various  times  ; 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  school  could  be  improved  by  allowing 
every  pupil  to  select  all  the  studies  he  chooses  ;  I  do  not  think, 
though,  that  meets  with  the  approval  of  any  one  but  myself;  I 
think  that  is  the  main  suggestion. 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  in  the  Faculty  to  discuss  nratters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  school  ? 

A.  Matters  are  discussed. 

Q.  Has  the  Principal  manifested  a  desire  to  regard  the  views 
of  the  Faculty  and  consider  them  ? 

A.  I  think  he  has. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  performs  his  duties  with  fidelity? 

A.  I  think  he  does. 
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Q.  Is  there  harmony  among  the  Professors  ? 

A.  The  difference  in  the  Faculty,  so  hir  as  I  know,  is  simply 
a  difference  of  opinion  ;  I  believe  there  is  perfect  harmony  of 
action  in  the  Faculty  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  school ; 
I  know  of  no  other  want  of  harmony ;  I  have  been  treated 
kindly  as  a  friend  by  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
to  remove  the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Prof.  Maguire  to  be  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  liquor  at  the  opening  of  school,  or  during  school  hours  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  would  you  have  observed  it, 
do  you  think  ? 

A.  If  he  had  been  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
I  think  I  would  have  observed  it ;  I  generally  observe  things 
that  are  going  on. 

Q.  Do  the  Professors  meet  in  the  lecture  room  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  school  ? 

A.  All  except  two,  I  believe,  who  are  on  duty  in  other  parts 
of  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  Principal  under  the  influence  of 
strong  drink  ? 

A.  I  never  noticed  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  school  for 
the  Principal  always  to  to  read  the  Bible,  rather  than  dele¬ 
gate  it  to  others  ? 

A.  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  it ;  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  of  importance  at  all  who  reads  the  Bible  at  the 
opening  of  the  school. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  the  Bible  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  the  Bible  is  always  read  ? 

A.  It  is  always  read  ;  whether  he  should  be  obliged  to  do  it 
himself  would  depend  upon  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  rule  of  the  Board  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  read  the  Bible  when  you  were  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  school ? 
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A.  I  always  read  the  Bible  without  any  positive  instructions 
that  I  know  of;  lam  not  aware  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it  per¬ 
sonally  ;  I  think  I  should  either  have  read  it  myself,  or  have  it 
read  by  some  one  else ;  but  I  always  read  it. 

Q.  How  often,  on  an  average,  do  you  think  Prof.  Maguire 
failed  to  read  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of  the  school  ? 

A.  I  have  not  noticed  positively ;  I  should  think  it  is  read 
by  Prof.  Rhoads  about  once  in  ten  times  ;  I  should  think  per¬ 
haps  rather  oftener,  at  least  of  late,  for  during  the  last  few 
months  Prof.  Maguire  has  not  been  well,  and  has  been  absent 
through  sickness  ;  he  had  a  severe  fall  once,  and  a  severe  cold 
for  a  week  or  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  school 
that  there  should  be  among  the  Professors  this  opposition  to  the 
Principal  ? 

A.  It  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  school  outside ;  I 
do  not  think  that  in  the  school  the  order  or  conduct  of  the  pupils, 
or  their  attention  to  their  studies,  could  be  any  better ;  I  should 
hardly  expect  it  to  be  as  good  as  it  is ;  I  think  ii  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Q.  By  Frof.  Maguire. — Were  you  a  pupil  under  Prof.  Hart? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  he  taught  during  the  whole  course  of  your 
term  in  school  ? 

A-  When  I  entered  the  school,  in  1851,  every  class  went  to 
Prof.  Hart ;  I  believe  it  was  his  custom  to  give  instruction,  a 
general  one  when  he  had  time,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  an 
hour,  but  it  was  very  irregular  ;  his  other  duties,  as  he  said,  and 
I  suppose  it  must  have  been  so,  prevented  him  from  instructing 
regularly  ;  that  was  the  case  for  about  a  year,  wdien  there  was 
an  interim,  in  which  I  do  not  know  whether  he  instructed  or 
not;  we  were  removed  from  the  old  school  in  .Juniper  Street  to 
the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Normal  School,  and  I  do 
not  remember  what  took  place  there.  When  Prof.  Plart  taught 
every  class  in  that  way,  it  was  so  irregular  that  it  exercised  an 
injurious  influence,  and  I  presume  he  [thought  so  too,  because  in 
the  new  school  he  had  to  suspend  it.  I  remained  two  years  in 
the  new  school,  and  he  several  times  told  us  he  had  not  time  to 
hear  our  recitations,  and  he  had  an  assistant,  Dr.  Vodges,  who 
attended  to  that  duty. 
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Q.  Did  lie  visit  the  rooms  of  the  different  Professors  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  recitations  ? 

A  I  never  knew  of  Prof.  Hart’s  doing  so. 

Q.  How  is  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  in  your  department  ? 

A.  I  could  not  desire  anything  better. 

Q.  Does  it  require  any  time  to  bring  them  to  order  before 
entering  on  the  recitations  ? 

A.  No  sir;  no  appreciable  time. 

Q.  If  the  Principal  had  charge  of  the  classes,  would  it  be  a 
benefit  or  an  injury  ? 

A.  If  the  Principal  had  time  to  teach,  I  have  such  confidence 
in  him  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit. 

Q.  But  if  he  was  constantly  interfered  with  ? 

A.  Then  I  think  it  would  be  an  injury. 

Adjourned  to  meet  March  28th.  3J  P,  M. 


FOUHTH  DAY. 


March  28;‘A,  1866. 

Present — Prof.  Maguire  and  Messrs.  Schelde,  Haines,  Green, 
Levick  and  Hilles. 

Prof.  Kirlcpatrich,  recalled  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  judge  from  Prof.  Maguire’s  actions  about 
the  school  that  he  was  in  anyway  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.  Ko  sir  :  I  did  not.  He  several  times  appeared  nervous 
and  tremulous,  but  I  thought  it  was  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
health  and  not  to  the  excitement  produced  by  liquor.  I  never 
was  so  close  to  him  to  judge  except  by  appearance.  That  is  I 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  did  not 
attempt  therefore  to  find  out  such  a  thing. 

Q.  IVould  you  have  had  equal  facilities  with  other  Professors 
of  finding  it  out,  had  it  been  so? 

A.  I  should  think  I  would.  I  am  thrown  as  closely  to  him, 
I  think,  as  other  Professors. 

Q.  Has  Prof.  Maguire  ever  failed  to  collect  the  monthly  re¬ 
ports  of  the  pupils  ? 

A.  The  monthly  reports  are  collected  by  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves  :  that  is  to  say,  the  number  ten  boy  of  each  class  collects 
the  reports  and  arranges  them,  and  takes  them  to  Prof.  Ring  or 
Prof.  Maguire,  I  am  not  certain  which.  Then  they  are  ex¬ 
amined  by  Prof.  Maguire  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  signed  :  if  not  then  he  inquires  into  the  cause.  I  suppose 
he  does  so  because  in  a  few  days  as  he  passes  through  my  room 
he  calls  upon  those  who  have  not  returned  their  reports,  to  re¬ 
turn  them.  If  a  report  is  not  sent  in  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
it  may  be  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  boy. 
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Q.  To  whom  are  the  monthly  reports  of  the  pupils  returned  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  to  Prof.  Ring  or  Prof.  Maguire, 
but  I  suppose  to  Prof.  Maguire  :  all  that  I  know  is,  they  are 
sent  out  of  my  room  to  Prof.  Ring’s  room. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  these  monthly  reports  of  the  pupils 
not  returned  as  required  by  the  rules  ? 

A.  That  is  what  I  have  been  saying.  I  do  not  require  them 
to  be  returned.  I  only  collect  those  that  are  there  ;  and  send 
them  to  Prof.  Ring’s  room,  and  then  I  suppose  they  are  ex¬ 
amined  either  by  Prof.  Ring  or  Prof.  Maguire  ;  I  suppose  by 
Prof.  Maguire.  If  any  are  not  returned  he  inquires  as  to  the 
reason. 

Q.  Has  not  the  new  furniture  been  broken  by  the  pupils 
during  the  last  year  ? 

A.  There  is  no  new  furniture  in  my  room. 

Q.  I  mean  any  furniture  throughout  the  building  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  pieces  or  parts  of  the  new  furniture  carried 
up  to  the  third  story.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  must  be  broken 
or  it  could  not  get  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  furniture  was  broken  by  the 
pupils  ? 

A.  No  sir:  I  only  saw  it  when  it  was  broken.  I  did  not 
suppose  it  was  broken  by  any  one  else  than  the  pupils.  I  saw  a 
piece  of  iron  which  I  supposed  was  from  one  of  the  benches  in 
Prof.  Hartshorne’s  room.  I  think  the  screws  of  one  were  de¬ 
livered  to  Prof.  McClune  by  one  of  the  boys. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  injure  the 
school  in  the  habits,  character  or  conduct  of  the  Principal,  any¬ 
thing  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

A.  That  is  a  very  general  .question  extending  over  a  great 
field. 

Q.  Still  it  affects  the  school :  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
habits,  character  or  conduct  of  the  Principal  that  is  injurious  to 
the  school,  we  ought  to  know  it. 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  his  habits  or  character  so  far 
as  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  it,  nor  in  his  conduct,  un¬ 
less  you  mean  the  way  in  which  he  conducts  the  school.  There 
are  certain  things  or  alterations  that  might  be  made  in  the 
character  of  the  studies  or  things  of  that  kind,  but  I  do  not 
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know  Vnether  it  is  his  business  or  that  of  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mittee  to  attend  to  them ; — that  I  think  might  improve  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  school.  But  personally,  I  know  of  nothing  in  his 
character  to  injure  the  school. 

Prof  Eartsliorne. 

(Previous  evidence  read  and  approved.) 

Q.  IIow  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  school  ? 

A.  Since  February,  1862,  teaching  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Natural  History,  and  Hygiene. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  school  at  the  present  time 
compare  with  what  it  was  when  you  entered  ? 

A.  As  to  discipline,  it  is  very  much  better:  as  to  scholar¬ 
ship  better,  in  some  cases  decidedly  better.  The  difference 
however  chiefly  concerns  the  absence  of  disorder  ;  scholarship 
varies  from  time  to  time  with  the  boys.  If  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  it  is  all  for  the  better. 

Q.  How  does  the  scholarship  of  the  graduates  compare  ? 

A.  That  I  think  is  quite  as  good  ;  that  is  a  very  hard  thing 
to  estimate  as  has  been  said  by  other  Professors  ;  I  am  sui'e  it  is 
no  worse. 

Q.  IIow  does  the  number  in  attendance  compare  with  what 
it  was  three  or  four  years  ago  ? 

A.  The  attendance  now  is  larger  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Q.  How  within  the  last  eighteen  months  ? 

A.  During  the  war,  we  lost  a  good  many  boys,  especially 
out  of  the  middle  classes. 

0.  Are  the  pupils  from  the  grammar  school  as  far  advanced 
as  formerly  ? 

A.  I  think  in  the  last  two  terms,  they  have  been  rather 
more  advanced  in  the  branches  I  have  examined  them  on ;  I 
examined  them  in  history  and  composition.  I  do  not  seethe 
classes  until  they  get  to  F,  so  that  I  could  not  judge  of  them  as 
well  as  other  Professors. 

Q.  IIow  does  the  number  of  the  graduates  compare? 

A.  That  fluctuates  a  good  deal.  The  number  was  rather 
small  for  the  last  graduating  class  ;  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  a  little 
larger  than  when  I  first  entered.  A  great  many  leave  before 
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they  reach  the  graduating  class.  That  appears  to  be  the  habit 
of  the  school,  many  of  the  hoys  are  not  able  to  afford  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  Principal  fully  qualified  for  his  po¬ 
sition  ? 

A.  I  do  sir. 

Q.  To  what  would  you  ascribe  the  opposition  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal- by  a  majority  of  the  old  Professors? 

A.  That  is  a  diflBcult  and  delicate  question  for  me  to  an¬ 
swer,  because  it  would  involve  a  judgment  of  the  motives  of 
others. 

Q.  Our  object  is  to  get  all  the  light  we  can  upon  this  subject. 

A.  My  answer  would  be  conjecture.  If  you  wish  an  answer 
in  that  light,  I  can  give  it,  but  I  do  not  insist  on  giving  it.  I 
have  no  objection  to  answer;  only  I  want  to  do  it  on  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Committee,  or  not  at  all. 

Q.  31r.  Sclieide, — This  Committee  is  clothed  with  full  power 
to  investigate  every  department  of  the  school.  So  far,  our  investi¬ 
gation  seems  to  have  limited  itself  to  the  Principal,  ■which  was 
not  at  all  the  letter  of  the  resolution  under  which  we  are  organ¬ 
ized.  We  are  supposed  to  investigate  every  department,  and 
of  course  to  judge  of  the  efGclency  of  each  and  every  Professor 
in  his  particular  department.  So  far  we  have  heard  nothing 
except  as  to  the  Principal. 

A.  I  have  no  objection  to  answer  any  question  you  ash,  only 
I  would  like  to  distinguish  between  testimony — what  I  know, 
and  opinion,  what  I  suppose.  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at 
the  answers  I  have  heard  from  other  Professors,  and  I  cannot 
ascribe  their  opposition  to  the  Principal  to  anything  other  than 
what  I  would  call  prejudice,  and  personal  hostility.  I  know  of 
no  sound  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  gentlemen  honestly  desire  the  remo¬ 
val  of  the  Principal  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  ? 

A.  That  comes  still  more  delicately  to  the  question  of  mo¬ 
tives.  I  hesitate  to  accuse  any  one,  but  I  must  say  their  purpose 
is  not  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
had  evidence  that  the  opposition  to  the  Principal  arises  from  a 
desire  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  at  least  with  all  of  them. 
There  is  one  gentleman,  -w'hom  I  am  sure  is  quite  honest  in  that, 
one  in  whom  I  most  thoroughly  rely  for  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  motives,  but  who  has  very  strong  prejudices  which  I  believe 
to  be  unfounded. 
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Q.  By  3Ir.  Haines. — You  do  not  state  these  things  as  facts  ? 

A.  I  give  my  opinion. 

Q.  By  3Ir.  Scheide. — I  asked  Ids  opinion. 

A.  Otherwise,  I  should  not  have  volunteered  it,  and  it  is  an 
opinion  I  feel  compelled  to  hold. 

Q.  By  3Ir.  Green. — Do  you  think  these  Professors  can  per¬ 
form  their  duties  without  detriment  to  the  institution,  while  these 
prejudices  exist? 

A.  The  action  of  the  school  has  not  been  interrupted  in  any 
way  by  the  difference  of  feeling  among  the  Faculty,  so  far  as  I 
know.  There  is  no  clashing  in  our  official  action  at  all.  The 
influence  of  this  difference  is  chiefly  felt  outside  the  school.  A 
knowm  want  of  agreement,  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  so  many 
Professors  to  the  Principal,  is  of  course  an  injurious  thing,  no 
doubt  about  that ;  but  in  the  working  of  the  school,  I  do  not  see 
or  expect  that  any  interference  with  the  machinery  of  the  school 
would  occur. 

Q.  It  does  not  interfere  then  with  the  teaching  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  do  not  see  the  teaching  in  the 
other  departments,  but  I  do  not  think  the  opposition  I  speak  of, 
v.'ould,  or  does  interfere  with  the  teaching. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  Prof.  Maguire  was  ever  under  the 
influence  of  li<juor  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  or  during  school 
hours  ? 

A.  I  am  quite  sure  he  never  has  been  when  I  have  been 
present.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  been  since  I  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  be  without 
my  knowing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  other  gentlemen  who  testified  to  that 
were  mistaken? 

A.  I  do  most  decidedly. 

Q.  You  heard  their  evidence? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  jmu  ever  smell  the  fumes  of  liquor  upon  him? 

A.  I  never  did.  There  was  one  occasion,  it  must  have  been 
examination  day  when  he  was  very  close  to  me,  I  noticed  his 
breath  was  such,  that  a  glass  of  ale  might  have  affected,  but  his 
action  was  tot.ally  free  from  any  effect  whatever,  and  it  was  on 
examination  day,  when  he  was  not  on  school  duty;  I  have  never 
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on  any  other  occasion  noticed  the  slightest  indication  of  liquor, 
and  he  sits  by  nae  in  my  room  as  often  I  suppose,  as  he  does 
with  other  Professors.  I  repeat  that  a  glass  of  beer  will  cause 
some  odor  in  the  breath,  and  I  never  observed  it  on  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire,  but  this  once,  and  that  was  towards  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  the  examinations  were  nearly  closed  up,  and  he  was  not 
engaged  in  any  of  them. 

Q.  Is  there  always  good  order  in  your  room  ? 

A.  Yes;  there  is  always  good  order.  I  had  considerable 
trouble  at  first  in  maintaining  order  in  some  classes.  Now  I 
have  no  difficulty  whatever.  Talking  is  the  only  offence  that  I 
have  to  endeavor  to  prevent. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  studious  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Are  their  lessons  well  prepared? 

A.  As  a  rule,  they  are.  There  are  some  who  are  careless 
in  the  lower  classes,  F  2  and  E  2  ;  but  the  majority  learn  very 
well,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  studies. 

Q.  Does  it  consume  any  time  to  get  them  in  order  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  I  have  no  trouble  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Have  your  opportunities  for  judging  of  the  condition  of 
the  school,  and  of  comparing  it  with  what  it  was  when  Prof. 
Maguire  came  here,  been  as  good  as  those  of  many  other  Pro¬ 
fessors  ? 

A.  I  presume  not.  I  cannot  compare  its  present  condition 
with  what  it  was  when  Prof.  Maguire  entered  the  school.  My 
comparison  is  as  to  the  present  time  and  at  the  time  of  my  own 
entrance  here.  As  to  that  I  can  speak  very  positively,  and  say 
that  it  has  greatly  improved.  As  to  the  other  comparison,  I 
judge  from  what  I  hear  others  say ;  from  those,  for  instance, 
who  were  in  the  school  through  the  whole  time,  or,  from  Prof. 
Bregy,  who  was  here  a  long  time,  then  left,  and  after  a  while 
came  back.  He  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  judging  how 
the  school  was  under  Prof.  Hart,  and  how  under  Prof.  Maguire. 
From  what  I  have  heard,  there  is  no  donbt  in  my  mind  the 
school  is  better  now  than  before.  Mr.  Coulson,  the  old  Janitor, 
assured  me  before  he  left,  the  order  was  better ;  and  others  have 
told  me  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  not  frequently  found  fault,  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Faculty,  with  the  action  of  the  High  School  Committee? 
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A.  Not  frequently.  I  have  occasionally  been  obliged  to  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  was  not  ju¬ 
dicious.  On  several  occasions  I  have  had  to  do  that  as  a  matter 
of  duty  ;  no  other  course  was  left,  except  to  slight  what  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  any  officer  to  do  whatever  he  thinks  best 
for  the  school  in  which  he  teaches.  I  intend  no  disrespect  to  the 
Committee  when  I  express  my  dissent  from  some  of  their  views. 
It  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  which  I  think  anybody  could  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Principal 
were  to  lecture  in  the  rooms  ;  and  would  that  interfere  with  the 
classes  of  the  different  Professors  ? 

A.  I  should  think  that  an  occasional  examination  upon 
those  branches  Avith  which  he  is  familiar,  would  be  likely  to  do 
good.  I  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  Prof.  Maguire,  and 
told  him  that  more  frequent  visits  to  the  rooms  of  the  Professors, 
and  remaining  in  them,  Avould  be  Avell.  But  his  reasons  for  uot 
doins  so  were  founded  on  his  dislike  of  interference,  and  a  belief 
that  the  classes  would  not  do  as  well  as  if  they  Avere  left  to  the 
Professor's  alone. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  in  similar  institutions  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  say  anything  about.  The  only  institution 
I  know  of  personally  is  Ilaverford  College,  and  there  the 
Principal  has,  in  each  case,  become  such  from  having  first  been 
a  Professor.  He  retained  part  of  the  studies  he  taught  before, 
and  Avas  both  Principal  and  Professor.  I  think  that  here  the 
Principal  would  have  little  time  to  devote  to  teaching ;  besides, 
the  roster  is  full  of  studies.  If  the  Principal’s  duties  gav'e 
him  time,  I  presume,  on  some  branches,  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  teach.  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  Avere  necessary  for  our  course 
at  all. 

Q.  IlaA'e  any  meetings  been  held  in  your  rooms  lately  by 
the  boys  ? 

A.  No  sir,  none. 

Q.  In  reference  to  endorsing  the  conduct  of  Prof.  Maguire, 
I  mean  ? 

A.  No  sir,  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  students  on  any 
subject  in  my  class-room  during  this  term,  that  I  recollect  of; 
certainly  not  on  that  subject. 

Q.  In  any  other  room  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  of  any  meeting  being 
held  anywhere. 
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Q.  You  were  not  present  at  any  meeting  held  by  the  hoys 
for  the  purpose  of  endorsing  the  conduct  of  Prof.  Maguire  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  object  of  these  questions.  I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  going  through  a  legal  examination.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  no  desire  not  to  answer  any  question.  I  am  aware 
that  the  boys  do  sympathize  with  Prof.  Maguire,  and  are  anxious 
to  make  their  opinion  known  to  him.  That  I  am  aware  of  from 
conversations  with  the  boys,  which  they  have  volunteered,  and 
in  which  I  took  the  least  possible  part,  as  I  consider  it  not  my 
duty  to  take  part  in  such  discussions  with  the  boys.  That  has 
transpired  in  my  room ;  but  there  was  no  meeting  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  or  any  other  purpose,  in  my  room.  My  lessons  have  gone 
on  as  usual,  and  I  have  not  interrupted  my  recitations,  or  had 
anything  substituted  for  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions  to  be  presented 
by  the  boys  ? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  new  seats  were  put  in  your 
room  ? 

A.  I  forget  exactly  ;  I  think  about  a  year  ;  probably  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Q.  Have  these  seats  been  defaced  or  otherwise  injured  ? 

A.  They  have  had  the  rounds  taken  out,  and  the  arms  un¬ 
screwed  in  some  cases ;  I  am  very  sure  that  the  only  parties 
concerned  in  that  were  the  pupils  in  my  room,  and  I  am  also 
very  sure  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  prevent  it  with 
the  large  classes  I  have;  if  any  body  is  responsible  for  that  I 
am,  and  I  do  not  see  how  Prof.  Maguire  could  be  responsible  for 
it. 

Q.  I  had  reference  to  the  pupils  only,  so  far  as  blame  is 
concerned  ? 

A.  It  is  a  thing  they  did  very  quietly,  and  without  disorder 
except  in  the  act  itself;  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  these  articles 
on  the  benches ;  it  tempted  the  boys  to  work  at  them  with  their 
hands;  a  good  many  have  been  taken  off,  and  I  never  thought 
it  worth  while  to  put  them  back. 

Q.  Has  any  thing  of  that  kind  occurred  in  the  rooms  of  any 
of  the  other  Professors  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  at  all,  and  have  not  heard  or  seen. 
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(^.  Is  the  furniture  in  your  room  of  the  same  character  as  in 
the  other  rooms  ? 

A.  There  is  only  one  other  room  that  has  the  same  kind  of 
furniture,  that  I  am  aware  of — Prof.  Howard’s. 

Q.  Have  you  upon  any  occasion  ever  expressed  a  want  of 
confidence  in  Prof.  Maguire,  or  in  any  of  his  arrangements  with 
reference  to  the  school? 

A.  I  had  a  different  opinion  from  Prof.  Maguire  on  several 
occasions,  and  have  so  expressed  myself  to  him  personally  ;  this 
difference  of  opinion  arose  from  no  want  of  confidence  in  him, 
however  ;  it  was  a  mere  difference  of  opinion,  and  a  wish  that 
some  little  things  might  be  otherwise  ;  I  am  very  apt  to  be  posi- 
tive  in  my  opinions,  though  not  always  right,  and  it  is  natural 
I  should  differ  with  the  Principal  now  and  then. 


By  Prof.  Maguire  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  public  have  less  confidence  in  the  High 
School  now  than  formerly  ? 

A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  they  have,  particularly  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  High  School  as  it  is  now  ;  some 
public  men  and  others  have  wanted  to  do  aw'ay  with  the  school, 
chiefly  because  they  thought  it  was  too  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  less  worthy  of  public  confidence  now 
than  it  was  four  years  since  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  to  be  more  worthy. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  what  is  there  that  would  improve  the 
usefulness  of  the  school  ? 

A.  I  believe  what  is  most  needed  is  the  confidence  that  the 
standard  of  the  institution  would  be  maintained,  by  all  of  its  regu¬ 
lations  being  carried  out  constantly  and  uniformly,  by  no  stu¬ 
dents  being  allowed  to  gra,duate  without  the  required  average, 
and  no  pupil  ever  to  be  reinstated  whom  the  rules  have  dropped 
for  want  of  scholarship;  that  every  boy  recommended  for  expul¬ 
sion  be  expelled,  and  if  anything  else  be  needed,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  various  departments  of  which  I  have  no  direct  knowledge, 
and  am  not  able  to  give  testimony. 

Q.  Would  the  removal  of  the  Principal  tend,  in  your  opinion, 
to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  school  ? 
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A.  I  think  it  would  he  quite  otherwise,  most  especially  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  case. 

Q.  Which  classes  were  engaged  in  the  studies  of  your  de¬ 
partment  during  the  first  term  you  taught  ? 

A.  G  and  H — the  lowest  classes. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  they  were  qualified  to  undertake  the 
studies  of  your  department  ? 

A.  I  could  not  take  them  into  the  studies  that  I  thought 
myself  most  competent  to  teach ;  I  was  unable  to  do  much  as 
compared  with  what  I  am  now  able  to  do. 

Q.  How  does  the  present  roster  suit  your  studies  ? 

A.  It  is  very  suitable,  indeed,  for  my  studies. 

Q.  As  a  physician,  will  you  state  whether  a  person  who  has 
fractured  his  ribs  can  move  about  ? 

A.  Persons  in  that  condition  often  do;  I  have  attended  fre¬ 
quently  patients  in  hospitals  and  elsewhere,  and  they  generally 
moved  about  quietly,  with  the  chest  bound  up,  especially  if  the 
fracture  was  low  down. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  respectful  and  courteous  in  their  deport¬ 
ment  towards  you  ? 

A.  Altogether  so  ;  I  have  very  little  disrespect ;  I  had  when 
I  first  entered  the  building,  but  not  of  late. 

Q.  Has  the  Principal  ever  expressed  a  desire  to  teach,  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  him  express  a  willingness  to  teach  ;  he  gave 
me  the  impression  he  would  prefer  teaching  than  otherwise,  if  it 
could  be  arranged  without  interfering  with  the  other  depart¬ 
ments. 


Prof.  AngeU  recalled. 

{Examined  hy  Mr.  Raines.) 

Q.  Have  you  an  assistant  to  aid  you  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duties  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  I  have  an  assistant  to  teach  the  boys  writing. 
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Q.  "Who  pays  that  assistant  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  employ  one  ? 

A.  If  I  spent  my  whole  time  in  teaching  the  boys,  they 
would  not  know  how  to  write ;  it  takes  a  full  hour  to  correct  the 
writing  exercise,  so  that  no  time  could  be  left  for  teaching ;  I 
have  the  boys  three  terms,  and  I  have  them  at  the  most  disad¬ 
vantageous  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  all  the  lowest  classes,  and 
I  have  to  teach  the  same  thing  to  three  different  sections,  so  that 
I  can  teach  only  as  much  as  if  they  had  but  nine  hours  for  one 
term,  whereas  the  French  Professor  has  at  least  twenty  hours. 
My  desire  is  to  advance  the  boys  so  far  that  I  could  say  to  them, 
“Now  you  might  go  to  Germany  and  get  along.”  I  have 
taught  a  young  lady  as  far  as  I  have  taught  my  boys,  and  she 
went  with  her  husband  and  father  to  Germany,  and  is  made  the 
interpreter  all  over.  I  can  merely  do  that,  without  teaching 
writing;  and  in  order  to  have  writing  taught,  I  must  have  an  as¬ 
sistant,  who  shows  the  boys  their  mistakes  and  takes  an  interest 
in  their  development. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  employment  of  an 
assistant  in  your  room,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  to  keep  order 
in  your  room  ? 

A.  When  it  was  originally  started  it  was,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  was  desirable  to  have  an  assistant  in  order  to  teach  writ¬ 
ing,  who  would  be  useful  to  me  in  overlooking  the  room. 

Q.  Was  there  not  great  difficulty  in  keeping  order  in  your 
class  before  you  had  an  assistant? 

A.  I  had  great  difficulty  the  first  term  I  was  here. 

Q.  Was  that  the  real  cause  then  of  the  employment  of  an 
assistant  ? 

A.  It  was  not  the  only  one. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  the  causes  though  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  thought  of  that  too.  There  was  more  difficulty  in 
maintaining  order  then  than  there  is  now' ;  the  boys  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  department,  it  seems  to  me,  had  a  tradition  that  they 
could  “  cut  up,”  as  they  called  it,  just  as  they  pleased. 

Q.  It  was  so  before  you  came  ? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  the  boys  seemed  to  think  when  I  came  here 
that  the  German  department  was  just  the  place  where  they 


might  go  and  “  cut  up  that  has  been  the  tradition  amongst 
the  hoys;  I  suppose  one  told  the  others. 

Q.  Is  there  good  order  now  ? 

A.  Perfect  order ;  there  is  perfect  stillness  in  my  depart¬ 
ment, 

Q.  Have  you  not  frequently  reported  special  offences  to  the 
Faculty  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  reported  more  than  other  Pro¬ 
fessors. 

Q.  Do  you  find  such  reporting  has  a  good  effect  ? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  each  Professor  is  limited  in  his  punishment  to 
five  notes  in  any  one  hour ;  further  misbehavior  exposes  the 
pupil  to  the  risk  of  getting  a  special  offence  ;  and  I  will  not  al¬ 
low  a  boy  to  continue  in  misbehavior ;  and  if  my  five  notes  do 
not  stop  him,  I  try  a  special  offence. 

Q.  Do  you  not  give  a  great  many  demerit  notes  ? 

A.  I  give  a  considerable  number. 

Q.  More  than  other  Professors  ? 

A,  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  in  the  first  section  I  give 
very  few  notes  ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  guess  I  do  not  give  more 
than  other  Professors. 


Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  order  if 
you  had  no  assistant  ? 

A.  As  it  now  is  I  do  not  use  my  assistant  for  keeping  order; 
I  attend  to  the  discipline  while  he  is  engaged  in  his  duties ;  on 
several  times  when  my  assistant  was  absent,  I  have  had  perfect 
order. 

Q.  Y"ou  do  not  use  him,  then,  for  keeping  order  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  I  am  perfectly  sure  the  higher  sections  would 
do  as  well  as  they  do  now,  but  whether  it  would  be  so  in  the 
larger  classes  that  have  just  been  received,  I  am  not  so  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  your  assistant  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  never  did ;  not  for  many  years ;  I  always 
kept  the  discipline  myself;  I  believe  his  presence  may  help  to 
keep  the  boys  orderly. 
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Vrof.  McClune,  recalled: — 

Q.  Are  not  your  opportunities  for  observing  the  condition 
of  the  Principal  at  the  opening  of  the  school  better  than  those 
of  the  other  Professors  ? 

A.  The  opportunities  of  Prof.  Rhoads  and  myself  are,  until 
after  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  classes  begin  to  disperse 
to  their  rooms. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  Because  we  sit  nearest  and  have  the  best  opportunity. 
I  sit  close  to  him,  and  have  frequent  conversations  with  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  in  colleges  in  this  country  in  regard 
to  the  Principal  teaching  ? 

A.  I  think  they  generally  teach.  In  Princeton,  when  I  was 
there,  the  President  taught  ;  he  heard  us  recite  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  sometimes  the 
Greek  Testament ;  he  also  taught  logic,  in  addition  to  his  taking 
charge  of  the  exercises  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he  always  heard  our 
Bible  recitations  on  Sabbath  afternoons. 

Q.  Is  that  continued  ?  » 

A.  I  believe  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  Princeton  compare  with  this  institution. 

Witness  asks  “In  what  way,  sir?” 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  usages  here  should  be  the  same  as  at 
Princeton  College;  do  you  consider  the  institutions  similar? 

A.  They  are  similar  to  a  certain  extent.  We  teach  a  great 
many  things  here  that  are  laught  there;  and  I  should  think  it 
would  be  as  advantageous  for  the  Principal  to  teach  some  here, 
it  is  there.  It  is  customary  in  the  country,  or  has  been  for  the 
Presidents  of  Colleges  to  teach  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 
There  is  no  Professor  for  that ;  the  President  at  Princeton  does 
that  alone,  and  has  no  assistant. 

Q.  Has  Prof.  Maguire  ever  visited  your  room  to  hear  reci¬ 
tations? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has.  He  has  been  in  there  some¬ 
times  ;  but  has  not  stopped  to  hear  recitations. 

Q.  Has  Prof.  Maguire  ever  given  you  any  direction  in 
regard  to  teaching  or  made  any  suggestions  in  reference  thereto  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  given  me  any  directions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  teaching. 
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Q.  Has  he  made  any  suggestions  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has.  We  have  talked  over  some 
matters,  sometimes  interchanged  opinions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  habits,  character  or  con¬ 
duct  that  is  injurious  to  this  institution? 

Witness  asks — Well,  do  you  mean  outside  of  the  institution, 
or  inside  ? 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  institution  ? 

A.  Nothing  further  than  what  I  said  the  other  day,  Avith 
regard  to  smelling  the  liquor  on  him  several  times,  which  I 
think  would  be  injurious  to  the  institution.  I  should  think  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  should  be  one 
against  whom  no  such  charges  could  be  made. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  usual  in  other  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  Principal  to  teach,  where  there  are  Professors  spe¬ 
cially  appointed  to  teach  on  these  subjects ;  for  instance,  take 
the  case  of  Princeton,  Avhere  the  Principal  taught  moral  and 
mental  philosophy;  would  it  be  an  advantage  for  him  to  teach, 
if  there  was  already  a  Professor  for  that  branch  ? 

A.  I  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  if  the  Principal  would  teach. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  unusual  for  the  Principal  to  teach  where 
there  is  already  a  Professor  selected? 

A.  I  take  it,  he  would  have  the  Professor’s  consent.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  in  two  ways.  He  would  become(|^ho- 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  boys, 
and  from  his  position,  he  might  exercise  an  influence  on  them, 
so  far  as  regards  their  manners  and  general  conduct,  and  also, 
that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  bring  in  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous 
information,  that  perhaps  was  not  touched  upon  by  other  Pro¬ 
fessors,  or  which  they  did  not  think  proper  to  teach,  as  belong¬ 
ing  properly  to  their  departments. 

Q.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  is  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Principal 
of  Princeton  College,  to  teach  certain  studies  that  are  not  taught 
by  other  members  of  the  Faculty? 

A.  Of  course  :  you  asked  me  as  to  whether  it  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  it  may  be  arranged  to  give  a  less  amount,  or  no  amount. 

Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  ^  How  many  hours  a  day  of  recitation  haA'e  the  students 
at  Princeton  College  ? 
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A.  The  sophomores  recite  three  times  a  week,  and  the  juni¬ 
ors  and  seniors  twice  ;  besides  attending  a  lecture  at  other  times, 
Monday  mornings  generally.  There  is  a  recitation  before  break¬ 
fast,  which  is  attended  by  all. 

Q.  flow  many  studies  do  these  students  engage  in  during 
the  day  ? 

A.  Three  or  four,  probably  five.  In  the  lower  classes  they 
have  not  so  many  recitations.  They  have  not  so  many  studies 
at  one  time  as  they  have  here.  Particularly  in  the  senior  and 
junior  classes ;  they  must  have  some  time  to  prepare  for  the 
final  examination  ;  for  instead  of  being  examined  merely  on  the 
studies  of  the  session,  they  are  examined  on  the  studies  they 
have  gone  over  for  the  four  years. 

Q.  Have  we  not  consulted  upon  that  very  thing,  and  you 
and  I  agreed  on  that  ? 

A.  We  talked  it  over. 

Q.  Have  I  not  spoken  to  you  about  having  you  to  teach 
mineralogy  and  zoology,  as  your  department  ? 

A.  I  mentioned  it  to  you,  and  I  never  heard  an3^thing  more 
about  it. 

tp  Have  I  not  mentioned  it  to  you  in  your  room,  and  talked 
it  OA'er  walking  up  to  our  homes  ? 

A.  You  mentioned  to  me  once  about  my  teaching  minera- 
logy^and  engineering.  I  think  I  said  I  would  teach  engineer¬ 
ing,  provided  I  v.’as  authorized  to  do  so ;  and  I  also  said  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  I  thought  ’t  might  be  well  if  a  change  of  that 
kind  would  be  made,  giving  all  the  mathematics  to  Prof.  Hop¬ 
per  and  Wilson,  and  allowing  me  to  take  charge  of  mineralogy 
or  some  other  department;  and  I  heard  nothing  about  it  since. 


Prof.  Beale : — 

(Previous  testimony  read,  and  after  a  slight  amendment,  was 
approved.) 

().  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  institution  ? 
A.  I  came  here  in  October,  1862. 

Q.  TIow  does  the  present  condition  of  the  school  compare 
with  what  it  was  then,  in  point  of  discipline  ? 
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A.  I  hardly  think  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the  improvement, 
as  I  was  a  pupil  of  the  school  a  short  time  before  I  was  elected 
a  Professor.  The  main  point  of  difference  however,  is  the  oi’der 
on  the  stairs  which  is  now  better  than  it  used  to  be,  as  the  boys 
go  up  one  side  and  come  down  another  without  any  disorder. 

Q.  How  is  the  discipline  in  the  class  rooms  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  very  much  better.  As.  far  as  my  room  is 
concerned,  it  has  improved  greatly  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  general  discipline  is  good? 

A.  Yes  sir :  I  think  it  is  very  good. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  studious  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  very  studious  in  my  room. 

Q.  Has  Prof.  Maguire  ever  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
to  your  knowledge,  either  at  the  opening  of  school,  or  during 
school  hours  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  :  I  have  never  smelt  any  liquor 
on  his  breath,  and  I  have  been  very  near  to  him. 

Q.  Near  enough  for  you  to  have  observed  the  fumes  of 
liquor,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  Yes  sir :  many  times,  and  if  he  had  any  liquor  about 
him,  I  would  have  observed  it.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  go  into 
the  lecture  room  and  take  my  place  at  the  lower  end,  and  he  is 
at  the  other  end,  at  his  desk. 

Q.  You  are  not  near  enough  then  ? 

A.  Well,  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  His  actions  do  not  indicate  it  ? 

A.  I  have  never  thought  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  often  he  neglects  to  read  the  Bible  at 
the  opening  ? 

A.  I  never  thought  much  about  it.  He  and  Prof.  Rhoads 
are  the  only  persons  who  read  it. 

Q.  Has  Prof.  Maguire  ever  refused  to  read  it  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reasons  why  he  does  not  read  the 
Bible  ? 
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A.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  reasons.  I  thought  he  was 
attending  to  visitors  or  the  High  School  Committee. 

Q.  When  Prof.  Maguire  fails  to  read  the  Bible,  do  you  look 
upon  it  as  a  neglect? 

A.  I  never  thought  it  was  a  neglect.  It  says  in  the  rules 
for  the  Government  of  the  Board,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Principal  to  read  at  lease  ten  verses  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment,  and  in  case  of  his  not  doing  so,  that  the  Assistant  shall  do 
it,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  consider  it  would  be  a 
i  neglect  at  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  to  read  the  Bible  or  attend  to  visitors  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  his  duty  to  read  the  Bible.  I  think 
visitors  should  wait. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  institution  is  injured  in  anyway  by  the 
Principal  failing  sometimes  to  read  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  ? 

A.  I  never  thought  so. 

Q.  The  Bible  is  always  read  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  duties  he  fails  to  perform  ? 

A.  I  do  not  :  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  his  duties  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  school, 
if  he  were  removed  ? 

A.  I  think  that  would  depend  altogether  upon  who  was  put 
in  his  place. 

Q.  Is  the  institution  marred  or  interfered  with  by  his  being 
at  the  head  of  it  ? 

A.  I  never  thought  so. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  observation  goes,  do  you,  or  do  you  not 
think  he  performs  his  duty  with  ability? 

A.  I  should  think  he  did.  I  am  not  able  to  say  exactly  ; 
all  the  duties  appear  to  be  attended  to. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  part  of  Prof.  Maguire’s  duty  to  read 
the  Bible? 

A.  Yes  sir  :  because  he  is  Principal  of  the  school. 

Q.  Does  he  perform  his  duty  in  that  respect  ? 
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A.  Not  always. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  could  further  the  interests 
of  the  institution  ? 

A.  I  have  not  thought  of  anything. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  Professor  who  fails  to  discharge 
his  duties  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  perform  their  duties. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  scholar  here,  did  you  notice  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  the  Professors  ? 

A.  I  hardly  knew  anything  about  the  workings  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  when  I  was  a  pupil,  and  when  I  came  into  the  Faculty, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  how  things  were.  As  far  as  harmony 
goes,  we  are  a  very  harmonious  group  altogether.  Some  of  the 
squabbles  referred  to  in  the  Faculty  meetings  happened  when  I 
was  away  soldiering  four  weeks. 

Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Did  the  Principal  instruct  you  as  to  your  duties  when 
you  were  elected  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  go  to  any  other  Pro¬ 
fessor  for  information  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  having  done  so.  I  asked  Mr.  Bul¬ 
lock  one  time  how  to  make  out  my  record  books  when  I  had  for¬ 
gotten. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  Prof.  Hopper  for  information  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did ;  he  generally  volunteered  his  in¬ 
formation. 

Q.  Your  department  is  mostly  technical,  is  it  not? 

A.  It  is  mostly  school  exercise ;  most  of  the  boys  in  the 
higher  division  do  their  work  at  home,  which  they  have  com¬ 
menced  at  school. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  any  person  other  than  an  artist 
or  a  person  conversant  with  your  branch,  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  progress  of  your  pupils  ? 

A.  I  should  think  no  one  could,  except  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  examining  things  of  that  kind.  He  might  so  far  as  the  writ¬ 
ing  is  concerned. 
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Q.  You  stated  the  Principal  did  not  fulfill  his  promise;  did 
he  not  give  you  the  reason  therefor,  in  the  instance  you  allude 
to? 

A.  I  referred  to  the  diplomas  of  last  July.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  larger  diplomas.  The  young 
men  entitled  to  their  A.  M.  diplomas  worried  me  considerably, 
and  sent  to  me  for  them.  I  told  them  I  thought  I  would  have 
them  in  a  week  or  so  ;  that  Prof.  Maguire  told  me  so.  As  I 
found  out  afterwards,  it  was  not  Prof.  Maguire’s  fault  they  were 
not  ready. 


Prof.  Ring,  was  next  examined. 

(Previous  testimony  approved.) 

().  How  long  have  you  been  teaching  in  the  position  you 
now  occupy  ? 

A.  I  came  here  in  1859  as  an  Assistant  Professor.  There 
was  then  one  other  Assistant,  Prof.  Howard.  After  awhile,  the 
Board  made  us  full  Professors.  Prof.  Haverstick  and  myself 
divide  the  work  of  teaching  the  Latin  language.  I  have  Di¬ 
visions  G,  and  H.,  which  include  six  sections,  and  Prof.  Haver¬ 
stick  has  charge  of  the  rest  of  the  school. 

Q.  Was  there  always  an  Assistant  Professor  in  Latin  ? 

A.  There  were  always  Assistant  Professors  ;  but  their  duties 
were  changed  frequently. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  judge  from  any  of  Prof.  Maguire’s  actions 
about  the  school,  either  at  the  opening  or  during  school  hours, 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  opportunities  of  judging? 

A.  My  opportunities  of  judging  are  these ;  in  the  lecture 
room,  I  take  a  list  of  the  absentees  in  a  particular  class,  and 
then  hand  them  to  the  Principal.  We  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  that  list  by  a  boy ;  but  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  I  carry 
that  list  to  the  Principal  myself.  He  is  also  very  frequently  in 
my  room  during  the  day,  when,  if  he  had  been  drinking  liquor, 
or  at  all  under  the  influence  of  it,  I  would  notice  it. 

Q.  Have  you  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  proficiency  of 
graduates  from  this  school  in  the  Latin  language  ? 

A.  I  have  not,  not  having  charge  of  the  higher  classes  of 
the  school. 
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Q.  You  said  in  your  last  examination,  “  do  not  see  liow  the 
Principal  could  teach,  has  too  much  to  do” — 'will  you  state  how 
he  has  too  much  to  do,  that  he  cannot  teach  ? 

A.  That  opinion  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  very  frequently 
he  comes  into  my  room  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  reports,  and  making  out  rolls  of  late  attendance, 
etc. ;  he  has  scarcely  ever  come  into  my  room  with  that  purpose, 
that  he  was  not  called  away  to  attend  to  some  visitor  on  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  school. 

Q.  Is  that  always  the  case  ? 

A.  In  a  majority  of  instances  it  is.  I  have  frequently  heard 
\  him  complain  when  he  has  been  in  my  room,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  attend  to  making  out  the  list  without  being  in¬ 
terrupted. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  school  in  a  flourishing  condition  ? 

A.  I  do  consider  it  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  averages  ever  having  been 
altered  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  know  if  such  a  thing  was  done  ? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question  ;  would  you  know  if  such  a  thing 
was  done  ? 

A.  I  think  it  highly  probable  the  matter  would  be  spoken 
of.  That  would  be  the  only  way  in  which  I  would  get  to  know 
it. 

Q.  Ynu  would  have  no  other  opportunities  of  knowing  ? 

A.  No  sir;  unless  it  happened  in  my  class.  Every  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  a  record  book  to  make  out  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  if  any  average  was  altered  in  my  book,  I  would  know  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  average  being  altered  in  Rea- 
klrt’s  case  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it  to  my  recollection,  until  I  heard  it 
mentioned  here  the  other  day.  I  remarked  to  myself  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  a  matter  entirely  new  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  when  it  was 
brought  up  ? 

A.  I  could  not  have  been,  or  if  I  was,  I  lost  all  recollection 
of  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  ^youl(l  be  an  advantage  to  remove  the 
I’rincipal  from  the  school  ? 

A.  I  do  not ;  I  came  to  that  conclusion,  because  I  do  not 
think  he  could  perform  his  duties  better  than  he  does. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  improving  the  school  ? 

A.  I  have  no  suorgestions  that  would  further  the  interests  of 
the  school,  except  raising  the  average  for  promotion  from  one 
class  to  another,  ami  requiring  the  boy  graduating  from  the 
school  to  graduate  in  each  department. 

You  do  not  think  the  difference  of  feeling  among  the 
Faculty,  works  against  the  interests  of  the  institution  ? 

A.  I  do  not ;  I  think  everything  works  on  harmoniously  in 
tlie  school ;  I  always  found  it  to  work  in  that  way. 

Q.  Who  reads  the  Bible? 

A.  Prof.  Maguire  generally,  and  Prof.  Rhoads  when  he 
does  not. 

Q.  Has  Prof.  Maguire  been  present  in  the  building  when  the 
Bible  was  being  read  by  Prof.  Rhoads  ? 

A.  I  suppose  so  ;  I  know  so,  in  fact,  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  fails  to  read  the  Bible  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  ? 

A.  He  has  told  me  that  it  was  rendered  necessary  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  visits  of  parents  to  the  school. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  ihe  duty  of  the  Professor  is  when  he 
is  in  the  building — to  read  the  Bible  or  attend  to  visitors  ? 

A.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough  to 
read  the  Bible;  but  there  must  be  exceptional  cases;  for  the 
parents  of  a  great  many  of  our  boys  are  working  people,  who 
cannot  well  afford  to  waste  any  more  time  than  is  actually  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  attention  to  this  matter;  in  such  cases  I  should 
think  the  Principal  should  use  his  discretion  as  to  whether  he 
would  wait  on  them  at  once,  or  until  after  he  had  read  the 
Bible. 

Q.  Does  Prof.  Rhoads  read  the  Bible  quite  as  well  as  Prof. 
Maguire  ? 

A.  I  should  think  so ;  probably  better,  for  Elocution  is  the 
special  department  of  Prof.  Rhoads. 
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Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  maintaining  order  in  your 
room? 

A.  None. 

Q.  Does  it  require  any  time  to  bring  your  class  to  order  be¬ 
fore  commencing  the  recitation  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  respectful  and  courteous  in  their  deport¬ 
ment  towards  you  ? 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  school  compare  with  what 
it  was  when  you  were  a  pupil  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  better. 

Q.  How  does  the  order  of  exercises  compare  with  what  it 
was  when  you  were  a  pupil  ? 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  without  having  the 
order  of  exercises  at  the  present  time  and  that  of  former  years 
before  me  ;  I  would  not  like  to  trust  my  memory. 

Q.  Who  examines  the  monthly  report  of  every  pupil  in  the 
school ? 

A.  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  Principal  exhorting  the  pupils  to  do 
better  as  respects  their  conduct  and  progress  of  study  ? 

A.  He  frequently  does  it  in  my  room. 

Q.  Do  yqu  not  teach  all  the  lower  classes  of  Gr  and  H  ? 

A.  I  teach  six  sections  of  G  and  H. 

Q.  Are  not  your  opportunities  better  than  those  of  any 
other  Professor  forjudging  the  habits  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  Fully  as  good. 

Q.  Does  he  not  occupy  a  desk  in  your  room  ? 

A.  He  does. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  him  reprove  the  pupils  for  not  bringing 
in  their  monthly  reports  ? 

A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Does  he  make  out  a  list  of  those  who  do  not  bring  in 
their  reports  ? 

A.  He  does. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  missed  any  monthly  report  of  the  Di¬ 
visions  you  attend  to — G  2  ? 

A.  I  have  not;  that  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  do 
not  remember  of  having  missed  any. 


Prof.  Stephens  w'as  next  examined. 

(His  previous  evidence  being  read,  after  slight  alteration,  was 
appx’oved  as  correct.) 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  school  ? 

A.  One  year,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  the  discipline  in  your  class  ? 

A.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  in  the  higher  classes  I 
have  not  given  any  evidence,  in  the  lowest  I  have,  occasionally, 
but  as  to  the  general  discipline  of  the  classes  it  is  better  than  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  it  in  other  institutions. 

Q.  You  have  no  difficulty,  then  in  maintaining  order — it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  time  that  should  be  appropriated  to 
study  ? 

A.  It  never  has. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  school  in  good  condition  ? 

A.  I  have  made  the  remark  repeatedly  to  those  here  that  I 
consider  I  have  never  been  connected  with  an  institution  where 
there  was  such  a  general  studiousness  on  the  part  of  the  stud¬ 
ents  ;  we  have  an  advantage,  perhaps,  in  the  influence  which  the 
Professors  have  in  maintaining  discipline. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observations  have  extended,  do  you  think 
the  Principal  has  performed  his  duties  as  Principal  ? 

A.  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  find  fault ;  I  have  been  but  a 
short  time  here,  however,  and  am  not  prepared  to  express  an 
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opinion  in  full ;  that  is,  I  have  no  right  to  an  opinion  further 
than  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  have  not 
seen  any  remissness  on  his  part  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Q.  Then,  I  suppose  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  institution  to  have  him  removed  ? 

A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  would  be. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  in  his  conduct  that  would  dis¬ 
qualify  him  ? 

A.  Nothing  has  come  under  my  observation  that  was  at  all 
incompatible  with  his  duties  as  Principal. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  strong 
drink  ? 

A.  I  never  have,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  that  you  think  might 
further  the  interests  of  the  institution  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  improvements  at  all ;  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  very  much  machinery  myself ;  I  think  more  depends  on 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  Professors  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties,  than  anything  else  ;  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
school  that  requires  improvement ;  all  depends,  I  think,  on  the 
Professors. 

Q.  You  know  of  none  that  do  not  perform  their  duties  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  said  you  never  saw  Prof.  Maguire  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  liquor  ;  did  you  ever  judge  from  any  of  his  actions  about, 
the  school  that  he  was  under  that  influence  ? 

A.  I  never  did ;  the  idea  never  crossed  my  mind. 

Q.  Have  you  equal  facilities  with  other  Professors  of  judg¬ 
ing  as  to  that  ? 

A.  I  have ;  I  deliver  my  list  of  absentees  to  him  every 
morning,  and  he  also  visits  my  room  every  morning  to  collect 
the  list  of  absentees  ;  I  have  these  opportunities  besides  inci¬ 
dental  ones,  the  same  as  other  Professors  have. 


Cross-examined  hif  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Has  the  Principal  ever  expressed  to  you  a  desire  to 
teach  ? 
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A.  I  have  heard  the  Principal  say  he  would  like  to  teach  if 
he  could  do  it,  that  is,  if  there  was  any  vacancy  for  him,  and 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  it  uninterruptedly. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  any  college  or  university  of  this 
countij  ? 

A.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Q.  Mill  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  practice  in  that  in¬ 
stitution  with  regard  to  the  President  teaching  and  hearing 
recitations  ? 

A.  During  the  four  years  I  was  at  Plarvard,  the  President 
never  gave  any  instruction ;  his  business  was  general  super¬ 
vision. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  visit  the  class-rooms  for  the  purpose  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  recitations  of  Professors,  and  to  judge  of  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duties  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  President  Quincy  to  be  in  any  recitation 
room,  to  my  recollection,  except  in  the  modern  language  de¬ 
partment  ;  I  recollect  him  coming  in  once,  and  that  is  all  that 
I  do  recollect,  and  that  was  on  some  personal  business  with  the 
Professor. 

Q.  Does  the  Principal  of  this  school  take  part  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  general  discipline  in  the  halls  and  on  the  stairs  ? 

A.  I  generally  see  the  Principal  in  the  hall  as  I  come 
through  ;  he  appears  to  be  always  at  his  post. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  respectful  and  courteous  in  their  deport¬ 
ment  towards  you  ? 

A.  I  was  about  to  remark  that  I  was  never  so  much  pleased 
as  with  the  deportment  of  the  boys  to  me  personally. 

Q.  With  regard  to  their  attendance  to  their  duties  as  stu¬ 
dents,  how  do  they  compare  with  other  institutions  with  which 
you  have  been  connected  ? 

A.  Before  coming  here  I  was  connected  with  Girard  College; 
there,  there  is  no  comparison  at  all ;  the  boys  here  are  very 
much  superior;  we  have  the  elite  of  the  Grammar  schools,  and 
generally  boys  who  stmly  for  the  sake  of  study  ;  it  is  as  I  should 
expect  it  to  be,  a  school  of  picked  boys  ;  there  are  not  five  boys 
in  any  section,  even  in  F  2  and  E  2,  that  I  find  deficient. 

Q.  Did  the  President  of  Girard  College  teach  ? 

A.  Prof.  Allen  was  requested  to  teach  several  times  by  the 
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Board  of  Directors;  he  commenced  several  times,  and  would 
continue  a  month  or  two ;  I  never  knew  him  to  continue  as  long 
as  three  months  before  he  abandoned  it ;  during  the  time  that 
he  professed  to  teach  he  was  unable  to  meet  his  engagements, 
and  finding  they  so  much  interfered  with  his  studies,  he  thought 
teaching  was  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit,  and  gave  it  up  as 
often  as  he  undertook  it. 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  Professors  at  the  College  of  which 
you  speak  as  there  are  here  ? 

A.  There  were  twenty-six  Teachers  and  Professors. 

Q.  Was  there  more  for  the  Principal  to  attend  to  than  I 
have  ? 

A.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  stu¬ 
dents,  with  about  twenty-five  Professors  and  Teachers  to  instruct 
them,  at  Harvard;  the  duties  of  the  Professors  are  not  so  oner¬ 
ous  as  they  are  here ;  about  three  hours  a  day  were  all  they 
were  required  to  teach,  with  lectures  and  recitations. 


By  the  Committee : 

Q.  There  are  High  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  are  there  not? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  practice  of  those  High 
Schools,  and  their  number  ? 

A.  I  know  of  no  High  School  half  as  large  as  this  in  num¬ 
bers  ;  there  is  a  High  School  in  every  tow'n  in  Massachusetts, 
and  frequently  only  two  or  three  Teachers ;  the  Principal,  of 
course,  teaches,  and  teaches  all  the  time,  during  the  regu¬ 
lar  hours  of  the  day ;  he  has  an  assistant,  sometimes,  too,  but 
that  is  in  the  towns ;  in  Boston  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
number  of  Teachers  employed,  but  the  Principals  of  the  Boston 
Grammar  schools,  I  have  no  doubt,  teach. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Cambridge  High 
School  ? 

A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  institution. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  such  an  institution  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  for  the  President  to  teach  where  every  depart¬ 
ment  taught,  is  carried  by  a  professorship  ? 
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A.  1  ought  to  mention,  (to  make  my  testimony  complete,) 
that  in  Pittsburg,  the  Principal  did  teach.  It  was  the  Western 
University.  I  was  called  to  help  revive  it.  It  was  an  old 
chartered  institution  that  had  rusted  away.  I  took  charge 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  there  was  a  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  Principal  taught  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Rhetoric.  The  trustees  gave  the  whole  affair  into  our  hands  ; 
and  whatever  we  could  make,  would  he  our  salary.  We  all 
worked  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  the  harder  we  woi’ked,  Princi¬ 
pal  and  all,  the  more  we  made. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  disadvantageous  for  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  here  to  teach  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  he  advantageous  if  he  had  any  hour  of 
the  day  uninterrupted,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  hoys.  But  he  should  not  be  liable  to  be 
called  on  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  leave  his  classes  neglected. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  arrangement  of  that  kind  could  be 
made  without  interfering  with  the  duties  of  Prof.  Maguire? 

O  O 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  decidedly.  I  should  think  it 
might.  Of  course  he  could  not  be  secured  from  interruption  : 
that  is  certain. 

By  Prof.  Maguire  : — 

Q.  Does  the  Principal,  when  he  enters  your  room,  appear  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  pupils  of  your  department  ? 

A.  I  have  had  evidence  of  that,  I,  have  noticed  the  Princi¬ 
pal  calling  students  by  name  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

0-  In  every  class  of  your  department? 

A.  Whenever  you  have  come  into  my  room. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  he  ought  to  teach?  You  would  not 
expect  him  to  teach  your  classes? 

A.  I  would  not  consider  it  well  for  him  to  do  so.  I  should 
think  he  would  have  some  definite  course  of  lectures  of  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  which  might  be  collateral  or  supplemental  to 
other  departments  in  the  institution,  or  something  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  I  should  not  wish  my  course  to  be  interfered  with  by  any 
one,  I  would  not  complain,  but  I  would  consider  it  an  injury 
to  the  class — time  wasted,  in  other  words. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  lectures  separate  in  each  division, 
or  have  them  together  ? 
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A.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  collect  the  sections  of 
one  class  or  one  exercise. 

By  Mr.  G-reen  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  remove  the  Princij)al  ? 

A.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  another  Principal 
would  do  any  better  than  Prof.  Maguire,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Prof.  Ring — re-called  by  Mr.  Haines. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  condition  of  this  school 
could  not  be  improved  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  improved  so  far  as  regards  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — it  cannot  be  improved  ? 

A.  I  think  the  order  is  as  good  in  the  school  as  is  possible 
for  a  school  as  large  in  number,  and  that  has  so  large  an  atten¬ 
dance  as  ours. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  institution  in  the  country  that 
cannot  be  improved  ? 

A.  Well,  to  be  sure,  everything  that  is  human,  can  be  im¬ 
proved  I  suppose. 

Q.  Your  answer  was  a  very  general  one ;  I  want  to  know 
what  you  meant  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  this  school  is  in  as  good  order  as  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  school  to  be.  There  might  be  some  improvements 
made  that  I  know  nothing  of;  but  I  am  not  aware  what  these 
improvements  might  be.  I  do  not  say  positively  that  anything 
we  see  around  us,  cannot  be  improved,  either  in  school  matters 
or  other  matters. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  not  much  probability  of  improvement 
with  a  new  Principal  ? 

A.  I  think  there  is  no  probability  of  any  improvement  being 
made,  any  great  improvement,  I  mean,  in  any  event. 

Prof.  Wilson — re-called  by  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  the  reports  of  any  particular  divi¬ 
sion,  or  do  you  make  out  the  reports  ? 

A.  I  make  out  the  reports  of  the  first  section  of  division  G. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  missed  any  of  these  reports  ? 
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A.  I  never  missed  but  one  report,  in  wliicli  case  the  pupil 
was  absent  a  whole  month,  and  had  it  home  during  the  time. 

Q.  Are  the  reports  read  and  examined  ? 

A.  They  are  always  read,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  properly  examined. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday,  April  3,  1866. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 


April  3(i,  18G6. 

Present — Prof.  Maguire,  and  Messrs.  Schelde,  Haines,  Hilles, 
and  Levick. 

Prof.  Rhoads — re-called  by  Mr.  Haines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  •whether  Pi’of.  Maguire  has  ever  been  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  drink  at  the  opening  of  school,  or 
during  school  hours  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  has. 

Q.  Does  Prof.  Maguire  require  you  to  make  monthly  or 
quarterly  reports  as  to  the  state  of  your  class,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Principal  and  the  High  School  Committee  ? 

A.  I  received  oflScial  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
to  make  such  reports  to  Prof.  Maguire ;  I  did  so  regularly  for 
a  while  ;  then  I  forgot  a  report,  and  it  was  not  asked  for ;  sub¬ 
sequently  I  omitted  to  make  such  reports,  and  they  were  not 
asked  for  until,  I  suppose,  three  or  four  had  been  passed,  and 
then  Prof.  Maguire  said,  in  the  Faculty,  that  he  would  like  the 
Professors  to  resume  sending  these  reports,  and  I  have  sent 
them  since. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Prof.  Maguire  has  ever  failed  to 
report,  from  favoritism,  to  the  Faculty  or  the  High  School 
Committee,  any  boys  who  had  been  reported  to  him  for  miscon¬ 
duct,  or  any  other  violation  of  the  rules  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  alteration  of  averages  of  pupils  who 
were  to  graduate  ? 

A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  something  about  alter¬ 
ations  of  marks  of  boys  to  graduate,  but  nothing  deflnite  that  I 
could  say  Prof.  Maguire  had  done. 
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Q.  Are  not  your  opportunities  for  observing  the  condition 
of  the  Principal  at  the  ojiening  of  school,  better  than  those  of 
the  other  Professors  ? 

A.  I  should  think  they  ■were ;  I  sit  closer  to  him  than  the 
others  do,  and  on  that  account  I  should  suppose  they  "were  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  of  the  other  Professors. 

Q.  When  acting  as  Principal,  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire,  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  perform  his  duties,  and  to 
■what  extent  did  it  interfere  with  your  teaching  ? 

A.  The  first  day  it  interfered  so  much  that  I  could  not  go 
on  with  any  of  the  recitations,  there  were  so  many  people  com¬ 
ing  in  to  ask  questions  about  the  boys  that  I  could  not  go  on  at 
all ;  I  suppose  it  took  me  half  the  time;  the  next  day  I  omitted 
two  recitations  out  of  five,  and  I  believe  generally,  during  the 
time  that  Prof.  Maguire  was  away,  I  omitted  two  recitations  out 
of  the  five,  and  about  half  that  time  (that  was  two  hours  out  of 
the  five)  I  was  generally  busy  ;  I  kept  myself  at  liberty  to  at¬ 
tend  to  any  case  that  might  come  before  me  in  these  two  hours 
— the  first  hour  and  the  last;  but  in  fairness  to  Prof.  Maguire,  I 
should  state  that  there  were  a  good  many  things,  such  as  deciding 
upon  excuses  that  were  to  be  of  some  standing,  any  thing  that  did 
not  require  immediate  decision,  I  put  off  until  he  should  return  ; 
perhaps  if  I  had  not  done  that,  but  attended  closely  to  every  thing 
of  that  kind,  I  would  have  been  occupied  the  two  full  hours  a  day. 

Q.  How  long  ought  it  to  take  to  arrange  the  monthly  re¬ 
ports  ? 

A.  They  could  be  arranged  very  rapidly,  I  should  think  in 
half  an  hour  they  might  be  arranged,  for  they  have  the  numbers 
on  the  back  of  them,  and  you  can  dispose  of  them  as  fast  as  you 
cun  count  money. 

Q.  Is  the  discipline  of  the  school  dependant  at  present  upon 
the  Principal,  or  do  all  the  Professors  contribute  to  keep  the 
boys  in  subjection  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  all  try  equally,  but  I  do  not  think  all  are 
equally  efficient ;  I  believe  all  the  Professors  wish  to  do  all  they 
can  to  keep  the  discipline  good  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  that 
I  should  say  was  an  exception,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
equally  successful. 

Q.  When  the  classes  are  distributed,  have  they  generally 
been  sent  to  all  the  Professors  in  turn,  or  only  to  a  few  Pro¬ 
fessors  ? 
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A.  I  think  i^enerally  to  a  few ;  I  know  that  I  have  a  great 
many  in  my  room  ;  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  the  other  Pro¬ 
fessors,  but  when  a  Professor  is  absent,  the  class  is  generally 
distributed  for  four  hours,  and  then  dismissed  the  fifth  hour  ;  I 
generally  find  I  have  them  for  three  hours  out  of  the  four. 

Q.  In  your  experience  as  a  teacher,  can  either  the  teaching 
or  discipline  be  good  in  a  room  where  the  furniture  is  defaced 
and  broken,  and  parts  of  it  carried  to  other  rooms  ? 

A,  I  think  not,  unless  it  was  just  a  single  instance  of  such  a 
thing  occurring  once  in  a  great  while  ;  but  not  if  it  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  ;  a  single  J)oy  may  commit  a  very  great  depredation 
for  a  single  time,  and  the  discipline  may  be  very  good,  and  the 
teacher  not  in  any  way  to  blame ;  but  if  it  was  a  general  de¬ 
struction  of  furniture,  I  should  say  no,  it  could  not  be  that  the 
discipline  was  good  there. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  see 
and  judge  for  himself  of  the  discipline,  eSiciency,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  each  Professor’s  room  ? 

A.  I  would  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  of  the  Professors  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  High  School  since  Prof.  Maguire  became  the 
Principal,  would  protest  against  any  investigation  into  their  own 
moral  character  ? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  they  would, 

Q.  Would  you? 

A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  a  large  number  of  demerit  marks,  or 
the  frequent  bringing  of  pupils  before  the  Faculty,  a  proof  that 
the  Professors’  discipline  is  good,  or  the  reverse  ? 

A.  The  reverse ;  a  proof  that  it  is  bad. 

Q.  On  what  principle  ? 

A.  I  think  the  discipline  is  bad,  where  there  is  continual 
and  repeated  punishments  resorted  to  ;  and  I  think  if  the  disci¬ 
pline  is  good,  an  occasional  infliction  of  punishment  is  sufficient. 

Q.  Suppose  a  Professor  had  a  class  of  unruly  boys,  how 
would  he  Sling  them  into  subjection,  if  he  has  not  the  power  of 
suspension  ? 
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A.  lie  gives  them  demerit  marks. 

Q.  If  they  continue  to  receive  them,  they  are  reported  to 
the  Principal,  are  they  ? 

A.  Yes  sir.  My  idea  is,  that  with  the  Professor  who  has  a 
proper  command  over  the  boys,  and  in  a  school  properly  or¬ 
ganized,  (both  these  things  being  so,)  these  demerit  marks  will 
be  sufficient.  If  there  is  need  of  continuing  to  inflict  that  pun¬ 
ishment,  it  shows  the  punishment  is  not  very  efficient,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  I  think,  there  must  be  some  weakness  in  the  manner  of 
inflicting  it. 

Q.  Suppose  a  Professor  had  charge  of*an  unruly  class,  the 
most  speedy  way  of  bringing  it  into  subjection  would  be  to  report 
the  boys  frequently,  would  it  not? 

A.  Severely  to  note  them  ;  bring  them  right  up  to  the  mark, 
if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  what  I  meant  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  noting,  Avas  to  report  a  large  number  to-day,  a  large 
number  to-morrow,  and  so  continuing  it  for  a  length  of  time. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  Prof.  Maguire  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  drink  ;  to  what  extent— -sufficiently  to  interfere 
with  his  duties  ? 

A.  I  shouhl  think  if  it  was  to  any  extent,  it  must  interfere 
with  a  man’s  judgment  and  discretion. 

Q.  I  wanted  a  clear  answer  ? 

A.  I  shouhl  think  it  did  interfere. 

Q.  So  as  to  disqualify  him  from  performing  his  duties  ? 

A.  I  will  not  say  that. 

Q.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  belief? 

A.  From  his  manner,  and  the  smell  of  liquor. 

Q.  You  judge,  then,  from  his  manner,  that  he  was  intoxi¬ 
cated,  do  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  intoxicated,  but  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  the  mere  detection  of  a  smell  on  the 
breath,  as  being  “  under  the  influence  of  liquor?” 

A.  blot  without  there  Avas  some  other  appearance. 

Q.  In  connection  Avith  that  smelling  of  the  breath  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  did  you  ever  notice  any  nervousness, 
which  would  indicate  a  previous  dissipation  ? 
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A.  I  have  noticed  very  great  nei’vousness,  such  as  might 
arise  from  previous  dissipation ;  whether  it  did  or  not,  I  could 
not  say  positively. 

Q.  This  smell  of  liquor  from  the  breath,  and  this  nervous 
manifestation — did  they  both  occur  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  Not  always  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
noticed  whether  they  were  closely  connected  at  the  same  time  or 
not. 

Q.  This  is  so  serious  a  matter  that  there  ought  to  be  a  defi¬ 
nite  understanding  about — 

A.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  question,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment. 

Q.  The  mere  fact  of  a  smell  from  the  breath,  if  there  was 
such,  would  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  party  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor — I  want  to  know  whether  there  was  that 
peculiar  manner  that  attends  drunkenness  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  that  I  cannot  describe. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  frequently  ? 

A.  More  than  once. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time? 

A.  Within  the  past  year,  I  have  noticed  it  several  times. 

Q.  You  smelt  the  fumes  of  spirituous  liquors  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  malt  liquors  spirituous  ? 

A.  No  sir. 


Prof.  Pregy  was  next  examined. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  in  your  last  testimony  of  a  want  of  har¬ 
mony  among  the  Faculty,  to  what  did  you  specially  refer  ? 

A.  I  referred  to  the  feeling  that  existed  between  some  of  the 
Professors  and  Prof.  Maguire.  I  say  that,  officially,  there  is 
harmony.  I  am  a  friend  of  both  parties,  being  an  old  Professor 
in  the  High  School,  having  been  here  before  anybody  else  that 
is  now  here.  I  left  in  1859,  and  came  back  in  1861. 
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Q.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  the  old  Professors  were  opposed 
to  the  Principal,  whilst  the  newer  ones  favored  him;  he  seemed 
to  make  a  line  of  division  in  that  way,  is  that  so  ? 

A.  I  stated  to  the  Committee  the  reason  of  it.  I  left  the 
High  School  when  Prof.  Maguire  came  here ;  there  was  trouble 
in  the  High  School  afterwards  ;  I  had  no  part  in  it,  of  course, 
being  in  the  Girard  College,  and  could  have  no  feeling  in  the 
matter.  I  think  this  ill  feeling  originated  in  the  dilSculties  that 
occurred  at  the  time  Professors  Gerard,  Vogdes,  and  McMurtrie 
left  the  High  School. 

Q.  But  you  say  there  used  to  be  two  parties  when  you  came 
to  the  school ;  to  what  did  that  relate  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  mean  there  were  some  Professors 
that  had  an  ill  feeling  towards  the  Principal,  and  others  that 
had  a  good  feeling ;  1  had  no  feeling  either  way  ;  the  Principal 
always  treated  me  well,  and  the  other  Professors  were,  of  course, 
all  friendly  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling 
between  the  Professors  and  the  Principal. 

Q.  Is  the  order  in  your  room  always  good  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  boys  in  your  department  who  almost  con¬ 
stantly  neglect  their  lessons  ?J 

A.  Well,  there  are  always  such  boys  in  every  department. 

Q.  Have  you  not  made  a  statement  of  that  kind  to  some  of 
the  Professors  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  :  I  very  seldom  speak  about  my  de¬ 
partment ;  if  a  Professor  should  happen  to  speak  about  a  certain 
boy  that  did  not  study,  and  he  would  say  so  to  me,  I  might 
say,  “he  is  just  the  same  with  me  too;”  I  try  to  conduct 
my  department  without  reference  to  others  ;  I  never  went  will¬ 
ingly  to  other  Professors  and  complained  of  a  boy,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
judice  them  against  him. 

0.  Have  you,  at  any  time,  expressed  yourself  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  and  duty  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Professors  Rhoads,  McClune,  Haver- 
stick,  Hopper,  Vogdes  and  Howard,  men  who  are  naturally 
governed  by  prejudice  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  I  believe  them  to  be  governed  by  pre¬ 
judice. 
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Q.  I  ask  your  opinion  of  them. 

A.  I  cannot  express  any  opinion  about  that  subject,  except 
to  state  facts ;  I  believe  I  have  great  confidence  in  them. 

Q.  I  am  asking  now  for  your  opinion. 

A.  I  cannot  form  any  opinion  ;  they  have  never  expressed 
themselves  in  any  way  to  me  about  other  matters,  showing  they 
are  men  to  be  led  by  their  prejudices  only;  but  any  man,  even 
unwillingly,  will  be  led  by  prejudices,  particularly  if  he  have 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  some  things. 

Q.  Do  you  think  them  capable  of  forming  correct  judgments 
in  regard  to  men  and  things  ? 

A.  Well,  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  your  question, 
for  I  do  not  want  to  admit  that  all  they  say  is  correct.  We  all 
form  our  opinions  in  reference  to  some  matters. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  your  opinion  as  a  Professor  in  this  institu¬ 
tion  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  is  some  ill  feeling,  owing  to  certain 
things,  between  them  and  the  Principal. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  governed  by  their  prejudices  in 
their  oppositiom  to  the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  ? 

A.  I  do  not  state  whether  they  are  or  not ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  governed  by  prejudice  in 
anything  ? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  your  question,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  take  part  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission. 

A.  No  sir  ;  not  since  I  have  come  back. 

Q.  Where  is  your  position  during  the  recess  ? 

A.  On  the  third  floor. 

Q.  Do  all  the  Professors  on  that  floor  assist  to  preserve  or¬ 
der  during  recess  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  are  all  there  ;  I  always  see  them  there — Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Hopper,  Beale,  McClune,  Wilson  and  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  to  sign  a  paper  in  favor  of  Prof.  Maguire, 
to  be  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control  ? 
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A.  Yes  sir 

Q.  Why  did  you  refuse  to  sign  that  statement  ? 

A.  Because  I  did  not  think  it  was  my  duty  to  interfere  with 
the  High  School  Committee ;  when  they  made  a  report,  it  was 
not  my  business  to  go  in  opposition  to  them ;  at  the  same  time 
I  did  not  think  it  would  do  any  good  to  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  it  was  prudent  for  any  one  else  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  High  School  Committee  ? 

A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  proper. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  Professors  of  the  High  School 
w'ould  protest  against  an  examination  of  their  moral  char¬ 
acter  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Would  you? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  at  the  opening  of  school,  or  during  school 
hours,  notice  Prof.  Maguire  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquor  ? 

A.  I  have  never  noticed  Prof.  Maguire  under  the  influence 
of  any  kind  of  liquor,  either  before  school,  in  school,  or  at  any 
time  in  my  life  ;  and  I  have  seen  him  after  school  and  before 
school,  and  never  saw  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  Have  you  equal  facilities  with  the  other  Professors  to 
observe  Prof.  Maguire  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  7ou  see  him  every  day  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  and  speak  to  him  every  day;  I  hand  him  my 
report  every  morning  ;  I  think  Prof.  Maguire  is  as  moral  as 
myself,  and  my  morality  is  open  to  any  one  that  wants  to  ex¬ 
amine  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to  shirk  that  responsibility. 

Q.  How  does  the  present  condition  of  the  High  School  com¬ 
pare  with  what  it  was  four  years  ago,  in  point  of  efiiciency? 

A.  1  think  it  is  very  good,  and  can  speak  very  highly  of  my 
own  department,  and  I  think  it  is  in  better  condition  than  when 
I  first  came. 

Q.  IIow  do  you  think  the  discipline  of  the  school  is? 

A.  1  never  have  any  trouble.  The  black  book  shows  that  I 
do  not  give  more  than  about  five  demerit  marks  in  one  month.  I 
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do  not  believe  much  in  notes ;  I  believe  if  a  boy  is  taken  by  him¬ 
self,  and  spoken  to  by  the  Professor,  it  has  a  great  deal  more 
effect  than  notes  or  demerit  marks. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the  Professor 
to  visit  the  rooms  to  teach  and  examine  classes  ? 

A.  Certainly,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  do  that ;  and  it 
would  be  advantageous  if  the  High  School  Committee  would  do 
it.  In  the  Girard  College,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  visit¬ 
ed  my  class,  and  examined  the  boys  themsolves. 

Q.  It  would  be  no  interference  with  you  ? 

A.  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  make  the  boys  more 
desirous  to  learn,  because  they  would  feel  the  responsibility  of 
not  being  able  to  answer  before  strangers. 

Q.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Girard  College  ? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  they  are  compelled  to  do  it,  I  think,  under  the 
rules.  I  do  not  express  an  opinion  about  the  necessity  of  it ;  I 
merely  allude  to  the  advantages  of  it.  I  do  not  find  fault  with 
the  Principal  or  the  High  School  Committee,  but  I  think  it 
would  he  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Prof.  Maguire  would  have  time  to  visit  the 
rooms  of  the  different  Professors,  and  assist  in  examining  their 
classes,  or  would  he  have  to  neglect  some  of  his  duties  ? 

A.  I  suppose  he  would  have  to  neglect  some  of  his  duties  if 
he  had  to  teach  ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  is  engaged. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  as  competent  to  examine  your 
classes  as  yourself? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  I  do  not  know  about  the  pronunciation ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  from  questions  he  has  asked  the  boys  of  my  class, 
that  he  is  competent  to  examine  the  boys  in  French.  He  does  not 
speak  the  language  like  one  born  in  France ;  but  he  could  ex¬ 
amine  my  class,  and  find  out  what  they  knew. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Prof.  Maguire  intellectually  qualified 
for  his  position  ? 

A.  Certainly,  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  by  which  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  High  School  could  be  elevated  ? 

A.  I  said  to  the  Committee,  that  although  I  do  not  know 
exactly  in  what  the  school  is  wanting ;  the  opposition  to  the 
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High  School,  which  has  been  growing  for  a  year  or  two,  mani¬ 
fested  itself  by  such  a  heavy  vote  in  the  Councils  against  the  ap¬ 
propriation  to  the  school,  and  although,  after  making  allowances 
for  prejudice  and  ill-will  or  party  spirit,  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
there  might  be  some  real  cause  for  it,  in  the  fact  that  the  High 
School  never  progressed  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have  done  in 
its  way  of  imparting  instruction  ;  that  is,  the  course  of  study,  I 
think,  in  all  the  classes,  ought  to  be  altered  every  eight  or  ten 
years  or  five  years,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  time  and 
age — that  education,  like  other  things,  ought  to  be  progressive, 
and  that  a  school  that  remains  stationary  may  be  good  at  first, 
though  not  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Q.  Do  you  think  other  pupils  who  are  admitted  from  the 
grammar  schools  are  as  well  prepared  as  formerly  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  only  examined  once  ;  it  was 
when  Prof.  Eand  left  the  school,  and  I  took  his  place  to  ex¬ 
amine  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  think  they 
are  not  as  well  prepared  as  they  used  to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  as  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  studies,  and  attain  as  high  a  degree  of  scholar¬ 
ship  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say,  except  as  to  my  own  department.  In 
that,  they  are  better  qualified  than  ever. 

Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  maintaining  order  in  your 
room  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  take  any  time  to  bring  your  classes  to  order 
before  commencing  the  recitations? 

A.  Only  a  minute  or  so,  long  enough  to  say  “  come  to  order.” 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  respectful  in  their  manner  towards  you  ? 

A.  Always. 

Q.  And  obedient? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  there  is  not  one  even  of  the  worst  boys  that 
has  shown  me  any  disrespect  since  I  have  come  back. 

Q.  Are  they  as  diligent  in  their  studies  as  you^^found  them 
formerly  ? 

A.  They  are  as  studious  as  boys  generally  are. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  effort  required  to  preserve  order  at  recess? 
A.  No  sir,  none  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  full  confidence  in  the  Principal  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know  him.  I  have  confidence  in  him.  I  have 
no  cause  to  distrust  him  at  all. 


Prof.  Howard  was  next  examined. 

(Previous  testimony  read  and  approved.) 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  a  want  of  perfect  harmony,  to  what 
do  you  particularly  allude  ? 

A.  Harmony  in  the  Faculty:  or  that  Professor  Maguire’s 
conduct  is  partial,  sometimes  unjust,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
my  own  feeling,  I  cannot  have  confidence  in  him.  I  think  other 
Professors  from  what  I  see  and  hear  have  had  some  such  expe¬ 
rience  that  I  know  nothing  about,  but  from  what  happened  to 
myself,  I  suppose  they  have  had  similar  experience  which  make 
them  feel  in  the  same  manner  towards  the  gentleman.  Before  I 
commence  answei’ing  any  questions,  I  wish  here  to  correct  an 
impression  that  seems  to  me  might  be  drawn  from  the  questions 
heretofore  asked.  I  do  not  consider  myself  in  any  sense  an  ac¬ 
cuser  of  Prof.  Maguire  or  of  anybody  else,  but  I  am  called  to 
answer  questions  asked  me  by  the  Committee,  and  what  I  say  is 
not  volunteered  at  all. 

Q.  We  wish  to  find  out  only  facts,  your  answer  so  far  has 
been  of  a  general  nature,  cannot  you  particularize  with  regard 
to  some  of  these  matters  you  speak  of,  that  the  Principal  has 
treated  you  and  others  unfairly  or  improperly. 

A.  I  think  for  instance,  the  Principal  shows  a  great  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Hr.  Rand  and  every  other  Professor  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  He  has  been  permitted  to  dismiss  his  class  at  recess  :  when 
I  did  the  same  thing,  I  was  instantly  checked.  A  case  occurred 
in  the  Faculty,  a  clear  case  where  the  Principal  said  it  was  an 
error  of  judgment,  and  took  a  partial  side  in  favor  of  Dr.  Rand, 
and  against  myself.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  the  story  now  ;  it  is 
upon  the  records,  if  there  is  need  for  it  to  be  called  up  again. 

Q.  When  did  this  occur  ? 

A.  That  was  before  the  previous  examination  took  place  here, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Principal  is  a  reliable  person. 
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Q.  Confine  yourself  to  the  last  fonr  years,  have  you  any 
reasons  for  thinking  him  unreliable,  and  state  them? 

A.  Prof.  Maguire  appears  to  me  to  give  orders  very  fre¬ 
quently  that  he  does  not  see  to  the  execution  of,  and  forgets  hav¬ 
ing  given  them.  For  instance,  I  have  charge  of  the  basement 
room,  and  every  boy  that  passes  through  must  show  me  a  note 
from  Prof.  Maguire.  This  is  according  to  his  strict  order.  He 
has  freriueutly  sent  boys  without  these  notes,  and  has  frequently 
come  down  in  an  angry  mood,  finding  fault  with  my  performing 
what  he  gave  me  instructions  to  do. 

Another  matter, — the  Principal  perhaps  from  kind  motives 
will  say  during  examination  times  to  me  to  make  threats  to  pu¬ 
pils  that  I  know  and  that  he  very  well  knew,  I  think,  would  never 
be  fulfilled,  to  threaten  them  with  the  loss  of  an  examination  and 
many  other  severe  things  if  they  do  not  leave  the  basement  at 
proper  times.  They  are  not  fulfilied.  To  show  this  lack  of 
following  up  Avhat  lias  once  been  brought  to  his  notice,  I  may 
mention,  that  a  pupil  had  stolen  from  the  janitor’s  room,  some 
articles  that  he  valued  very  much. 

The  fact  was  brought,  as  I  know,  to  Prof.  Maguire’s  notice. 
He  said  he  would  send  to  the  boy’s  parents  and  have  him  brought 
up  here.  It  was  left  undone  for  over  a  week,  and  for  the  janitor’s 
sake  who  valued  these  things  as  home  relics,  I  took  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  telling  the  boy  that  if  be  did  not  bring  the  things 
back  again,  I  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  Faculty.  The 
next  morning  the  articles  came  back. 

In  regard  to  the  Professor’s  word,  I  expected  to  be  asked  that 
question.  The  Principal  stated  to  me  things  that  were  certainly 
untrue  in  my  presence,  some  things  glaringly  so.  At  one  ex¬ 
amination,  I  was  left  in  charge  of  Prof.  Haverstick’s  room. 
There  were  orders  given  to  me  and  the  boys  in  my  presence,  to 
answer  one  set  of  questions  before  another.  Fault  was  found 
with  me  afierw'ards  for  having  the  second  set  of  questions 
aaiswered  before  the  first,  but  he  told  another  Professor  a  different 
story  from  what  he  told  me  about  these  papers.  A  great  many 
of  these  things  look  like  trifles,  but  they  all  go  to  establish  the 
one  fact. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  he  told  the  other  Professor  ? 

A.  The  Professor  told  me  the  Principal  found  fault  with  me 
for  having  one  set  of  questions  answered  before  the  other, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Prof.  Maguire  say  this  to  the  Professor  ? 
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A.  No,  but  he  told  me  that  was  the  fact.  The  Professor 
came  in  afterwards  and  took  away  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  Principal  for  an  explanation  of  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while,  I  never  kept  any 
records,  or  stored  up  such  matters,  never  expecting  to  use  them. 

Q.  You  say  the  Principal  is  frequently  absent  three  times  a 
week,  or  cannot  be  found. 

A.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  finish  my  previous  answer 
before  going  on  to  anything  else.  The  High  School  Committee 
ordered  settees  into  my  room.  There  had  been  a  standing  order 
that  they  should  go  into  my  room,  for  a  year  before  I  got  them. 
After  they  were  ordered,  they  never  come  at  all ;  perhaps  it  was 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  came  up  to  the  school,  during  the 
holidays,  and  the  settees  had  been  brought  by  the  workmen  and 
I  found  them  going  up  to  Prof.  Hartshorne’s  room,  who,  I  found, 
had  made  application  for  them.  The  Committee  told  me  in 
Prof.  Maguire’s  presence,  that  they  were  to  go  to  my  room.  The 
Janitor,  (Coulston)  told  me  that  Prof.  Maguire  told  him  that  the 
settees  ought  to  belong  to  Prof.  Hartshorne,  and  that  they  were 
his  by  right,  and  that  they  ought  to  go  to  his  room  instead  of 
coming  to  mine.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  Professor 
knew  these  settees  belonged  to  me. 

Q.  Were  there  not  enough  settees  for  both  rooms  ? 

A.  Not  at  that  time  ;  I  had  to  wait  for  mine  over  a  year. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  new  furniture  been  in  your  room  ? 

A.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Is  it  in  good  condition  now  ‘l 

A.  Yes  sir,  perfectly  good. 

Q.  Are  you  present  always  at  the  opening  of  the  school  when 
the  Bible  is  read  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  my  position  unfortunately,  and  there  I  think  by 
injustice,  is  in  the  basement  where  I  have  to  see  that  the  pupils 
who  come  in  late  are  in  an  orderly  condition,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
up  stairs. 

Q.  Judging  from  the  conduct  and  action  of  the  boys  in  the 
basement,  do  you  consider  the  order  in  the  school  to  be  as  good 
as  it  might  be  ? 

A.  No  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  discipline  as  good  as  it  was  four 
years  ago  ? 
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A.  I  will  have  to  explain  that  a  little,  because  I  consider  the 
hoys  behave  as  well,  while  I  do  not  think  the  discipline  is  as 
good  as  when  Professor  Maguire  came  here.  He  will  bear  me 
out  in  saying,  that  I  told  him  his  system  of  discipline  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  followed  by  Professor  Hart;  that  his  method  of 
treating  the  boys  in  a  familiar  and  fatherly  manner  sometimes, 
was  a  superiority  over  the  repressive  system  which  I  very  much 
dislike  ;  but  from  observation,  I  think  this  kindness  has  degene¬ 
rated  into  weakness  ;  that  the  boys  are  quiet  and  orderly  because 
they  have  very  little  to  do ;  because  they  are  indulged  a  great 
deal,  and  because  they  do  not  have  the  same  amount  of  study,  or 
at  least  the  same  amount  of  study  cannot  be  got  out  of  them  as 
formerly.  There  is  not  repressive  force  enough,  and  I  have  to 
use  more  talk  to  avoid  punishments. 

Q.  Has  Prof.  Maguire  ever  heard  a  recitation  in  your  room  ? 

A.  Not  recently  ;  not  within  four  years,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  school  as  a 
Professor  ? 

A.  Since  1851. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  school  compare  with  what 
it  was  four  years  ago,  in  point  of  efficiency  ? 

A.  Four  years  ago  I  do  not  consider  it  was  much  better  than 
it  is  now. 

Q.  Is  the  material  as  good? 

A.  The  pupils  who  enter  are  not  as  well  educated,  I  think. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

A.  The  teachers  have  not  the  same  order  in  preparing  the 
pupils. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  chronic  defect  in  the  manner  of 
teaching  ? 

A.  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  grammar  schools  ;  I 
have  not  been  inside  of  one  for  two  years,  except  to  make  a  call 
after  school  to  see  a  friend  ;  but  evidently,  the  boys  that  come 
up  here  are  not  as  well  prepared.  I  have  reason  for  saying, 
that  in  geography,  for  instance,  they  are  very  deficient. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  required  to  study  as  many  branches  as 
formerly  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  whole  school ;  I  have  one  branch 
more  to  teach  than  I  used  to  have. 
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Q.  Are  the  pupils  in  your  particular  class  as  well  prepared 
when  they  are  about  leaving  the  school,  as  they  were  formerly  ? 

A.  The  two  lower  divisions,  Gr  and  H,  are  the  only  classes  I 
have.  I  teach  them  in  History  and  Composition  ;  they  then 
pass  to  Prof.  Rhoads. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  general  discipline  of  the  school  is  as 
good  as  it  was  four  years  ago  ? 

A.  I  think  the  conduct  of  the  boys  is  quite  as  good  as  it  was 
then. 

Q.  Upon  what  do  you  base  the  assertion  that  the  Principal 
is  absent  three  times  a  week  ? 

A.  When  pupils  are  about  to  leave  the  school  any  time 
during  the  day,  they  must  bring  a  note  from  Prof.  Maguire,  for 
the  key  of  the  basement.  Three  times  a  week  they  come  with¬ 
out  the  Principal’s  signature,  because,  they  say,  he  is  not  to  be 
found.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  he  is  away  from  the  school  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is ;  he  might  be  in  the  school  and 
the  pupils  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  obtain  your  information  then  from  the  pupils? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Principal  intellectually  qualified  for  his 
position  ? 

A.  Intellectually,  I  should  say  he  was  qualified.  I  think 
the  fault  is  in  the  neglect  of  duties,  rather  than  in  the  want  of 
capacity  to  fulfill  them. 

Q.  In  this  matter  of  ridiculing  your  system  of  teaching, 
(in  the  previous  testimony)  what  does  that  relate  to  ? 

A.  It  relates  to  the  fact  of  his  getting  information  from  the 
boys ;  they  told  me  that  a  word  I  had  used,  I  do  not  remember 
what  it  is  now,  had  been  read  by  the  Professor  out  of  the  black 
book,  and  a  laugh  made  over  it  by  that  Professor  afterwards^ 
that  when  the  Principal  entered  the  room  the  book  was  again 
taken  out  from  the  drawer  and  the  words  read  ;  the  two  Pro¬ 
fessors  then  laughed  and  the  class  joined  in  the  laugh. 

Q.  Is  it  a  mere  supposition  on  your  part  when  you  say  you 
think  that  Prof.  Maguire  gets  boys  in  his  room  and  laughs  at 
some  of  the  Professors,  or  have  you  any  knowledge  that  such  a 
thing  occurred? 
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A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  I  can  lay  my  hand  on.  I  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  fact,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  matter 
definitely. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  substantial  foundation  for  it  ? 

A.  The  fact  that  this  thing  occured  is  impressed  on  my 
mind-;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  impression  was  produced,  is 
forgotten. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  suppose  that  Prof.  Maguirej 
on  any  occasion,  was  striving  to  weaken  the  influence  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  any  of  the  Professors  ? 

A.  No;  I  could  not  point  to  any  fact.  I  would  rather  not 
answer  that.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  it  definitely  ? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Prof.  Maguire  under  the  influence  of 
licjuor  at  the  opening  of  school,  or  during  school  hours  ? 

A.  Never  so  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  I  could  state 
he  was  unable  to  perform  his  duties.  I  know  that  Prof.  Maguire 
had  been  drinking,  but  I  could  not  say  it  was  sufficient  to  intei’- 
ferc  with  Ids  duties ;  it  was  in  moderate  quantities.  I  have 
known  positively  of  the  fact  that  he  must  have  been  drinking  ; 
but  I  have  not  known  of  the  fact  he  was  doing  it  injuriously. 

Q.  Did  he  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  exhibit  any  effects  of 
drinking  in  tlie  school  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say,  as  I  see  very  little  of  him.  I  merely 
know  the  fact  that  he  had  been  drinking. 

Q.  IIow  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  From  the  smell  of  his  breath.  I  have  noticed  that  once 
or  twice  vei-y  plainly. 

Q.  You  smelled  liquor  from  his  breath  ? 

A.  Y’es  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  see 
and  judge  for  himself  of  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  in¬ 
struction  in  each  Professor’s  room  ? 

A.  I  should  think  he  ought  to  have  some  way  of  finding  out 
how  the  duties  and  instructions  of  the  Professors  are  performed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  Professor  of  this  institution  would 
protest  against  any  examination  into  his  own  moral  character  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  rather  they  would  court  it. 

Q.  Would  you  protest  ? 
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A.  No  sir.  I  should  protest  against  any  rambling  examina¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  any  legitimate  examination,  I  Avoukl  not  object. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  your  moral  character  ? 

A.  I  would  not. 

Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire  : — 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  pupil  who  had  stolen  articles  from  the 
Janitor’s  room,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  my  having  an  inter¬ 
view  with  that  boy  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  His  confessing  he  had  taken  a  chisel,  but  denying  most 
positively  he  had  taken  the  other  things  ? 

A.  Yes  sir.  I  know  that  had  been  done. 

Q.  In  regard  to  examinations  ;  is  there  not  a  rule  that  one 
set  of  questions  shall  be  answered  before  the  others  are  com¬ 
menced  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Hid  I  ever  interfere  with  that  rule  in  your  room  ? 

A.  Never  knew  you  to  interfere,  except  this  case. 

Q.  Hid  I  order  the  pupils  to  answer  the  questions  indis¬ 
criminately  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Have  I  not  given  the  order  that  one  set  of  questions 
should  be  answered  before  others  are  commenced  ? 

A.  I  heard  you  give  such  an  order  many  times. 

Q.  Have  you  not  listened  to  the  tales  of  pupils  with  regard 
to  your  fellow  Professors  ? 

A.  No  sir.  I  have  frequently  rebuked  it.  1  can  show  notes 
on  the  black  book  for  this  offence. 

Q.  Have  you  not  made  entries  on  the  black  book  so  per¬ 
fectly  ridiculous  that  the  class  laughed  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Hid  I  ever  refuse  to  support  you  in  your  authority  ? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  go  back  four 
years  ago,  where  you  did  not  support  me. 

Q.  Ho  you  refer  to  the  case  of  O-’Brian  ? 
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A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Faculty  support  you? 

A.  The  Faculty  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  enforcing  the  discipline  in  your 
room  ? 

A.  Very  little.  I  have  trouble  compared  with  what  it  was 
eight  years  ago,  not  what  it  was  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  note  more  than  any  other  Professor  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do. 

Dy  31)’.  SMppen  : — 

Q.  Is  there  anything,  in  your  judgment,  that  you  could  sug¬ 
gest,  that  might  conduce  to  the  well-being,  and  good  order  and 
prosperity  of  this  school  ? 

A.  I  might  suggest  such  a  thing,  if  I  had  time  to  prepare  a 
plan.  It  is  a  subject  one  cannot  answer  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  what  change  can  be  made  in  an  institution  like  this. 

Prof.  Viilson — re-called  by  the  Committee. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  to  any  of  the  Professors,  that  im¬ 
provements  might  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of  studies  in  the 
school,  that  might  benefit  the  institution  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  I  never  saw  anything  yet,  that  was  incapable 
of  improvement. 

Q.  Have  the  Professors  who  have  testified  here  against  Prof. 
Maguire  ever  treated  you  unkindly  ? 

A.  No  sir,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  allude  now  to  Professors  Phoads,  McClune,  Hopper,  Ha- 
verstick,  Howard  and  Vogdes — have  they  ever  to  your  know¬ 
ledge,  shown  a  disposition  to  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
Principal,  or  endeavor  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  school  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  observed  anything  in  their  general  con¬ 
duct  and  actions,  which  would  lead  you  to  conclude  they  were 
governed  by  their  prejudices? 

A.  No  more  than  men  generally,  probably  less.  They  are 
superior,  I  think,  to  the  average  of  men,  and  are  probably  gov- 
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erned  less  by  prejudices.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  possible 
for  all  men  to  be  governed  by  prejudice  in  many  things. 

Q.  Does  Prof.  Maguire  take  any  part  in  the  examination  of 
pupils  for  admission  ? 

A.  He  does  not  examine  on  any  particular  branch  ;  he  dictates 
all  the  questions,  and  has  a  general  supervision  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  ;  gives  orders,  and  directs  the  examination.  It  may  be 
that  he  examines  in  some  particular  branch,  but  I  do  not  know 
it.  He  might,  in  writing,  and  I  not  know  it.  I  have  an  im¬ 
pression  he  did  once  examine  in  Avriting. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  Professor  of 
this  institution  would  object  to  having  his  moral  character  in¬ 
quired  into? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  object  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Prof.  JlaversticTc — re-called  by  Committee. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  Principal  has  frequently  omitted 
to  read  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of  the  school;  have  you  any 
means  of  knowing  the  number  of  times  he  did  not  read  it  ? 

A.  I  think  I  stated  on  a  previous  examination,  there  were 
very  nearly  fifty  times  during  the  course  of  the  year,  when  the 
Bible  was  read,  and  he  did  not  read  it. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  an  account  ? 

A.  I  have  a  record  for  the  last  two  years,  a  decided  and 
clear  record  ;  for  every  day,  before  I  sat  down  to  my  dinner  at 
home,  I  made  the  entry,  and  did  not  leave  it  from  one  day  to 
another  ;  I  made  a  note  of  it  every  day  the  thing  occurred. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  make  that  record  ? 

A.  Two  facts.  First,  this  question  was  brought  up  at  a  pre¬ 
vious  examination,  and  no  gentleman  could  give  definite  know¬ 
ledge.  Then  I  saw  that  the  thing  went  on  to  such  a  degree, 
that  i  said  to  myself,  “  this  is  shameful,  I  will  keep  a  record, 
for  certainly,  this  thing  Avill  be  brought  into  question,  and  AA’hen 
the  time  comes,  I  can  give  a  definite  answer.” 

Q.  After  having  kept  that  record,  Avhat  would  you  suppose 
to  be  the  average  that  Prof.  Maguire  did  not  read  the  Bible  ? 

A.  For  the  past  year,  it  would  amount  to  nearly  one-third 
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of  the  actual  school  time,  or  occasions  on  -which  the  Bible  was 
read  by  Prof.  Rhoads. 

Q.  Do  all  the  Professors  assist  to  preserve  order  in  the  hall 
during  recess  on  your  floor  ? 

A.  All  but  one ;  four  are  always  there ;  one  never  takes 
any  interest  whatever  in  the  thing ;  we  have  to  do  his  watching, 
and  there  is  always  a  commotion  before  his  door  more  or  less, 
and  we  have  to  suppress  it,  and  keep  the  boys  in  order.  I  have 
complained  that  Prof.  Hartshorne  never  takes  any  share  what¬ 
ever  in  the  discipline  during  recess,  and  when  I  say  never,  I 
mean  literally  never. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  previously,  at  the  opening  of 
the  school,  you  did  not  sit  upon  the  platform  ? 

A,  I  do  not. 

Q.  As  you  do  not  sit  upon  the  platform,  what  opportunities 
would  you  have  for  smelling  the  fumes  of  liquors  on  the  Princi¬ 
pal,  or  observe  its  influence  ? 

A.  It  has  been  a  notable  fact,  and  I  wonder  that  other  gentle¬ 
men  have  not  spoken  of  it,  that  on  a  number  of  occasions,  not 
a  few,  but  many,  Prof.  Maguire  has  gone  into  the  lecture  room, 
wdien  the  first  bell  rang,  remains  three  or  four  minutes,  until  the 
Professors  had  gathered  into  the  rooms,  and  he  then  went  out, 
and  did  not  return.  Well,  in  passing,  I  have  a  particular  posi¬ 
tion  where  I  generally  stand,  and  to  pass  the  Principal  must 
come  6  or  8  inches  from  me.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  got  the 
largest  part  of  my  information  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  vmu  know  anything  of  his  general  character  for 
sobriety  and  temperance  ? 

(Witness  asks  “do  you  mean  outside  the  school”  and  says,) 

A.  Yes  sir ;  I  have  it  from  hearsay,  know  nothing  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  frequently  observed  disorder  in  the  rooms  of 
other  Professors  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  frequently.  I  hear  an  outbreak  sometimes 
in  other  rooms.  Sometimes,  mirthful  things  occur,  and  a  loud 
laugh ;  sometimes  that  will  occur  in  my  own  room. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  of  presiding  officers  in  American 
Colleges,  in  reference  to  their  teaching  ? 

A.  At  the  college,  at  which  I  graduated,  and  gentlemen  with 
•whom  I  have  been  acquainted  in  that  position,  the  Principal  has 
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had  particular  branches  of  instruction.  In  the  ease  of  Dickinson 
College,  Dr.  Mason,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Noll,  had  a  particular 
branch.  Others  whom  I  could  mention  also  had  particular 
branches  of  teaching. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  branch  of  study  in  this  institution 
left  open  for  the  Principal? 

A.  Not  as  things  are  now  arranged. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  what  is  the  practice  of  institutions 
of  learning  in  Germany  in  regard  to  the  presiding  officers? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  Prof.  Angele  means,  I  spent  three 
years  in  a  university  of  Germany.  A  Principal  is  a  civil  officer, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching.  Every  Professor  that 
is  a  Professor,  has  charge  of  a  branch  of  instruction.  The  Prin¬ 
cipal  commands  as  Vice  Regent  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to 
oversee  its  vast  concerns,  because  a  University  there  is  an  im¬ 
mense  affair,  with  one  or  two  thousand  students  and  20  to  40 
Professors. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  instance  in  which  the  monthly 
report  of  a  boy  was  not  signed  and  brought  in,  and  for  which 
neglect,  no  punishment  was  inflicted  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Specify  the  case  to  which  you  now  refer  ? 

A.  There  was  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Pfile.  He  got  in  a  bad 
way,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  needed  a  more  careful  training  and 
watching.  This  was  about  a  year  ago,  when  Pfile  was  in  C,  of 
which  I  have  a  direct  supervision.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  having  charge  of  a  particular  division  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  month  to  fill  up  the  report  of  each  boy  and  hand 
it  to  him.  When  that  is  done,  the  Professor’s  duty  is  done. 
The  duty  of  Prof.  Maguire  is  to  see  that  these  reports  are 
brought  in,  and  if  not  brought  in  the  same  day  a  note  shall  be 
inflicted.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  I  think  it  was 
when  I  went  to  get  my  reports,  I  could  not  find  Pfile’s  report. 
I  asked  him  where  it  was,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know,  or  gave 
me  some  indefinite  answer.  I  told  him  to  report  himself  to  the 
Principal.  The  next  month,  it  was  just  the  same  thing,  and  I 
myself  reported  the  case  to  the  Principal  ;  and  to  my  certain 
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knowledge,  the  report  was  not  forthcoming.  The  boy  never  got 
a  new  one,  and  there  was  no  penalty  whatever  inflicted  on  him  at 
the  close  of  that  session.  This  case  fell  exactly  within  my  own 
supervision. 

Q.  Did  he  afterwards  reform  from  his  bad  habits  of  which 
you  speak  ? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  he  was  a  better  boy  when  he  graduated, 

Q.  He  never  again  committed  the  same  ofi'ence  of  which  you 
now  speak  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  sir  :  I  only  speak  of  Pfile  when  he  was 
in  Division  C,  for  which  class  I  make  out  the  averages. 

Adjourned  to  April  4th,  1866. 


SIXTH  DAY. 


A'j)ril  4//i,  1866. 


Present  Prof.  Maguire,  and  Messrs.  Schelde,  Levick  and 
Haines. 

Prof.  Vogdes, — recalled  by  Mr.  Haines. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  or  seen  such  disorder  in  the  rooms 
of  other  Professors  as  to  lead  you  to  conclude  their  discipline 
is  not  good  ! 

A.  Yes  sir,  I  have  sometimes. 

Q.  Could  disorder  exist  for  any  length  of  time  ■without  it 
being  known  to  the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  do  not  see  ho'w  it  could.  I  think  he  would  know  of  it 
through  some  avenue  or  another. 

Q.  Is  not  the  condition  of  the  furniture  in  a  Professor’s  room 
a  pretty  good  means  of  judging  of  the  discipline  which  is  main¬ 
tained  in  his  room  ? 

A.  Well,  if  the  furniture  is  recently  put  in  the  school,  or 
been  new  within  a  short  time,  I  think  it  is  ;  but  if  the  furniture 
is  old  and  has  been  in  use  for  some  years,  I  hardly  see  how  you 
could  form  an  estimate  of  the  order  from  the  furniture. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  the  discipline  good,  or  as  good  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  a  room  where  new  furniture  is  defaced  ? 

A.  I  should  not  sir. 

Q.  Does  Prof.  Maguire  usually  assist  at  recess  in  maintain¬ 
ing  order  in  the  hall  ? 

A.  He  does  now,  and  has  within  the  last  few  weeks,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  as  a  rule  he  does. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  last  few  weeks,  what  was  the  practice  ? 
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A.  I  must  say,  the  Principal  has  been  irregular  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  Sometimes,  I  have  noticed  he  gave  the  attention  at 
recess  that  he  shouhl,  and  indeed  very  commonly  he  has  done 
so,  though  I  have  noticed  times  when  he  did  not. 

Q.  Are  visitors  generally  taken  around  to  see  the  school  by 
Prof.  Maguire? 

A.  They  sometimes  are  taken  around  as  I  explained  before 
in  my  previous  examination,  to  see  the  school,  and  sometimes 
some  of  the  Professors’  rooms. 

Q.  In  taking  them  around,  does  he  take  them  to  some  rooms 
and  not  to  others  ? 

A.  I  think  he  does,  and  think  mine  is  one  of  the  rooms  he 
does  not  bring  them  to,  as  a  rule,  very  certainly  so. 

Q.  Does  Prof.  Maguire  ever  keep  his  room  door  fastened 
during  school  hours  ? 

A.  I  have  found  it  fastened ;  I  had  occasion  to  go  in,  and 
found  it  fastened. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  that  ought  to  be  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  other  Professors  keep  their  rooms  fastened 
during  school  hours  that  you  know  of? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know,  I  have  never  found  it  so  any¬ 
how.  I  think  on  some  occasion,  at  recess  some  of  the  Professors 
may  see  fit  to  close  their  doors  to  take  a  lunch.  I  think  I  have 
myself  locked  the  door,  but  it  is  for  a  moment  or  two  and  at 
that  particular  time. 

Q.  But  I  refer  to  the  time  while  the  school  was  in  session  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  order  in  some  of  the  rooms  is  not  as  good  as 
it  ought  to  be,  how  do  you  judge  of  that  ? 

A.  Well,  I  dislike  to  say  anything  about  it  at  all,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  avoid  it.  But  I  judge  of  it  in  this  way  ;  I 
am  contiguous,  for  instance,  to  another  gentleman,  how  can  I 
help  but  hear  concerted  disorder  in  his  room  ?  I  cannot  help 
forming  an  opinion  of  things  that  they  are  not  going  on  as  they 
ought  to. 

Q.  Do  you  see  or  hear  the  disorder  ? 

A.  Both. 
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Q.  During  school  hours  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  To  whose  room  do  you  allude  ? 

A.  Dr.  Stephens’  and  the  room  over  my  head.  These  are 
two  where  noise  occurs.  I  must  hear  it. 

Q.  Is  there  more  noise  there  now  than  formerly  ? 

A.  I  must  say  I  observe  very  little  difference. 

Q.  Has  it  always  been  that  way  ? 

A.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  a  great  noise  in  both  places. 

Q.  During  what  length  of  time  ? 

A.  Within  a  year  or  two,  or  three  years  ;  I  wish  to  say  here, 
that  in  alluding  to  the  gentleman  over  head  of  course  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  Prof.  Hartshorne,  and  while  I  must  say  he  has  always 
impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
ability  and  is  a  member  of  the  same  profession  as  myself,  both 
being  graduates  of  medicine,  and  his  reputation  as  a  physician 
and  lecturer  first  rate,  yet  I  must  say  what  I  have  said  in  regal'd 
to  his  order,  and  I  am  very  sorry  he  is  not  here  that  I  might 
tell  him  in  a  kind  way  what  I  have  here  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  Professor  in  this  school  should  object 
or  protest  against  any  examination  into  his  moral  character  ? 

A.  No  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Would  you  object  ? 

xV.  No  sir  :  it  seems  to  me  that  a  gentleman’s  moral  char« 
acter  is  one  of  the  elements  of  his  profession. 


Nathan  L.  Coidston,  next  examined. 

Q.  Y"ou  were  Janitor  of  this  building  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  ever  since  the  school  has  been  in  this  building 
up  to  the  first  of  last  July. 

Q.  How  have  you  found  the  order  in  the  school  ? 

A.  As  far  as  it  concerns  outside  the  rooms,  the  order  has 
been  good,  it  has  been  everything  that  could  be  expected,  or 
desired  ;  the  conduct  of  the  boys  in  the  hall  has  been  very  good, 
and  at  recess,  it  has  been  remarkable,  and  if  you  would  allow  me 
to  contrast  it  with  what  it  was  years  ago,  you  would  see  the 
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difference.  They  behave  as  well  as  boys  could  behave  in  the 
basement,  in  the  yard,  and  in  the  street. 

Q.  Were  they  respectful  to  you  ! 

A.  Yes  sir:  during  the  eleven  years  I  was  here,  I  never  had 
a  saucy  word  from  the  boys  in  the  school. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  disorder  existing  in  the  rooms  during 
school  hours  ? 

A.  My  business  did  not  lead  me  to  the  rooms  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  then  I  never  saw  any  disorder.  It  .  was  always 
perfectly  quiet.  I  have  seen  this  school  at  times,  when  you 
would  hardly  imagine  there  was  a  boy  in  the  school. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  there  was  not  any  disorder  in  any 
of  the  rooms,  do  you  ? 

A  .  lYell,  I  do  not.  If  there  had  been,  I  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  it. 

Q.  While  here,  did  you  see  a  great  deal  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  every  day  he  was  here. 

Q.  Was  he  absent  very  frequently  from  the  school  ? 

A.  No  sir;  he  was  never  absent  from  the  school  durincf 
school  hours  that  I  know  of,  except  on  business  connected  with 
the  school.  Then  he  always  requested  me  to  be  in  the  room  till 
he  came  back.  Very  often  he  had  errands  down  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  but  he  always  told  me  when  he  went  aAvay. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  never  was  absent  from  the  school, 
except  on  business  connected  with  the  school  ? 

A.  He  always  told  me  when  he  went  away,  where  he  was 
going,  when  he  would  1)e  back,  and  if  any  person  called  to  tell 
him  to  sit  down  and  wait  a  few  minutes  until  he  would  be  back. 
That  is  the  way  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Principal  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquors  during  school  hours? 

A.  Never,  never  ;  I  never  smelt  any  liquor  from  him,  and  if 
anybody  in  the  school  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that,  I  had. 
I  saw  him  when  he  came  in  the  morning  and  saw  him  repeatedly 
afterwards,  and  I  never  saw  the  appearance  of  it  on  him. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  Janitor  of  any  other  institution  ? 

A.  No  sir.  I  think  it  would  be  a  slander  on  his  character  if 
any  one  would  say  he  drank,  and  I  can  positively  say  it  was  not 
so. 
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Q.  Yet  might  it  not  be  so,  and  you  not  know  it  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  it  could  not. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Prof.  Maguire  continually,  from  the  time 
you  came  here  until  you  left  the  building  ! 

A.  I  saw  him  every  day,  and  he  could  not  be  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liquor  without  my  knowing  it.  I  was  in  his  roQin 
some  dozen  times  a  day,  have  seen  him  out  in  the  hall  and 
talked  with  him,  and  I  positively  affirm  this  fact,  I  never  saw 
even  the  appearance  of  liquor,  or  the  smell  of  it  from  his  breath 
during  school  hours. 

Q.  We  do  not  doubt  your  word,  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
Prof.  Maguire  could  not  be  in  a  condition  of  that  kind  and  you 
not  know  it  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  any  other  Professor  to 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  you  not  know  it  ? 

A.  I  had  not  the  same  opportunities  of  knowing  about  the 
other  Professors,  because  when  they  came  in  the  morning,  they 
went  into  their  rooms,  and  I  had  no  further  communication  with 
them  until  the  school  was  out. 

Q.  Then  the  Janitor  sees  a  great  deal  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  Certainly,  every  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him,  more  than  any  other  in  the  school. 

Q.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  .Janitor? 

A.  Sweep,  clean,  dust,  scrub  ;  all  the  work  in  the  school. 

Q.  Did  you  act  as  Messenger? 

A.  Not  particularly,  I  have  taken  letters  to  the  Post  Office 
over  on  Green  St. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Janitor  to  ring  the  bell  every 
hour  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  your  duties  as  Janitor  prevent  you  from  seeing 
Prof.  Maguire  at  various  times  ? 

A.  No  sir  :  all  my  work  is  done  before  the  school  opens. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  when  the  Bible  was  being  read  at 
the  opening  of  school  ? 
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A.  I  have  heard  it  read,  but  my  duties  do  not  call  me  in 
that  room  ;  hut  I  have  heard  it  from  the  hall. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  read  by  any  other  Professor  than 
Prof.  Maguire  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Frecj[uent]y  ? 

*A.  Well,  Prof.  Maguire  vras  unwell  sometimes  ;  at  onetime, 
lie  had  an  ulceration  of  the  throat,  and  a  very  heavy  cold.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  Prof.  Rhoads  read  the  Bible.  Well,  occasionally 
gentlemen  rvould  come  in  on  school  business  with  their- boys,  and 
I  have  frequently  called  him  out  of  the  room  ;  he  has  requested 
Prof.  Rhoads  to  read  the  Bible. 

Q.  Did  Prof.  Maguire  generally  make  it  a  rule  to  attend  to 
visitors  first  at  the  opening  of  school,  in  preference  to  reading 
the  Bible  ? 

A.  Only  on  special  occasions  w’hen  they  could  not  remain. 
Gentlemen  have  come  here  and  asked  me  to  request  Prof. 
Maguire  to  come  out,  and  I  have  done  so,  and  he  has  come  out 
and  attended  to  their  boys. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  round  with  visitors  in  the  school  ? 

A.  Not  during  school  hours  ? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  Professors  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  intoxicating  drink  on  the  premises  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  he  could  be  discovered  by  the  boys  immediately 
and  it  would  have  been  a  public  taik.  Boys  are  very  quick  to 
take  hold  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Adjourned  to  April  6th,  1866.. 


SEVEI^TH  DAY. 


April  6,  1866. 

Present — Prof.  Maguire,  and  Messrs.  Scheide,  Levick,  Haines, 
Hilles  and  Green. 

Dr.  Rand  examined : 

Q.  You  were  formerly  connected  with  this  school,  were  you? 

A.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  school,  and  was  appointed  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  April,  1859,  or  assumed  my  duties  then,  and  left  Octo¬ 
ber  1st,  1864.  I  had  charge  of  the  department  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Dr.  Stephens  is  my  successor. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  school  at  the  time  you 
left,  compared  with  what  it  was  two  or  three  years  before  you  left  ? 

A.  The  general  discipline  of  the  school  was  steadily  improv¬ 
ing  during  the  whole  time  of  my  connection  with  it.  When  I 
speak  of  the  discipline,  I  refer  to  what  it  was  when  the  students 
were  in  the  lecture  room,  on  the  stairs,  and  in  regard  to  the 
general  behavior  of  the  boys  towards  the  Professors  in  their 
rooms. 

Q.  Was  there  good  feeling  among  the  Professors  at  that 
time  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  there  ever  was  what  I  would  wish  to 
see  regarding  harmony  in  the  Faculty.  There  never  was  entire 
harmony  among  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  We  met 
once  a  week,  and  very  little  was  done  at  this  meeting  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  the  school.  The  business  was  despatched 
in  a  few  minutes  and  we  left. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  want  of  harmony  impaired  the 
usefulness  of  the  Institution  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  it  impair  it  ? 
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A.  I  think  if  the  Faculty  had  been  a  unit  in  their  purpose 
and  in  supporting  each  other,  that  in  very  many  "^vays  the  course 
of  study  and  the  general  management  of  the  school  might  have 
been  improved :  but  instead  of  that,  I  must  say,  that  having 
come  into  this  Faculty  from  airredical  Faculty,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  that  absence  of  unanimity  and  support  to  each 
other  that  I  expected  to  meet  here,  and  which  I  expected  from 
my  connection  with  the  school  as  a  pupil.  It  was  a  matter  of 
exultation  with  some  when  they  would  hear  of  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  disorder  in  other  Professors’  rooms.  There  was,  I  thought 
at  least,  a  sort  of  chuckle  over  the  fact  that  in  such  a  room 
there  was  disorder,  instead  of  assisting  in  quelling  any  disturb¬ 
ance  that  might  accidentally  arise. 

Q.  Was  that  the  fault  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Principal  have  any  remedy  for  that  ? 

A.  I  think  he  did  the  best  he  could  for  the  school — an  immense 
deal  of  benefit  for  the  school.  As  far  as  this  matter  of  the  want 
of  harmony  goes,  it  was  considerably  on  account  of  the  want  of 
support  to  the  Principal.  When  I  came  here  I  found  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  was  not  supported  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who 
were  here  under  Prof.  Maguire’s  predecessor,  with  perhaps  two 
exceptions  ;  that  his  suggestions  in  changing  the  discipline,  and 
his  efibrts  generally  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  school,  were 
not  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  Faculty.  The  members  of 
it  who  entered  after  Prof.  Maguire  was  appointed,  without 
an  exception,  sustained  his  course  up  to  the  time  I  left,  and 
this  fact,  I  think,  is  important  and  worthy  of  record,  and  I 
presume  from  what  I  have  heard,  they  do  since. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  Princi¬ 
pal  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  school  or  during  school  hours, 
that  would  indicate  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  strong 
drink  ? 

A.  Never  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  opportunities  of  observation  good? 

A.  I  saw  him  once,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  such  a 
thing  could  not  possibly  escape  me. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  observation  extended,  did  he  perform  his 
duties  faithfully  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  thoroughly  and  faithfully. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  old  Professors  had  a  prejudice  against 
the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  ■svhat  their  motive  was  ;  I  am  very  far  from 
imputing  motives  to  any  member  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  certain 
he  was  not  supported  by  those  of  them  who  were  here  under 
Prof.  Hart.  I  exclude  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  and  Prof.  Bregy. 

Q.  During  the  time  of  your  connection  with  the  school, 
were  you  always  or  frequently  present  in  the  lecture  room,  when 
the  Bible  was  being  read  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  was  absent  ten  times. 

Q.  Who  generally  read  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of  the 
school ? 

A.  As  a  general  rule.  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  fail  to  read  the  Bible  ? 

A.  A'essir;  Prof.  Bhoads  read  it  occasionally;  generally 
on  Mondays  when  the  Committee  on  High  School  met.  Prof. 
Rhoads  read  the  Bible  ;  Prof.  Maguire  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Prof.  Maguire  to  fail  to  read  the 
Bible  at  the  opening  of  the  school  on  account  of  being  detained 
by  visitors  ? 

A.  I  supposed  that  was  the  reason ;  I  cannot  say  that  was 
the  reason.  Generally  it  was  on  account  of  the  Committee ; 
sometimes  it  was  on  account  of  the  presence  of  visitors- 

Q.  What  would  you  suppose  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  be 
— to  read  the  Bible,  or  attend  to  visitors  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  his  duty  ;  the  Board  of  Control 
know  better  than  I  do  as  to  that. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  duty,  do  you  think,  if  you  were  Prin¬ 
cipal  ? 

A.  As  a  general  rule,  I  would  read  the  Bible,  and  if  I  could 
not  read  it,  I  would  delegate  some  member  of  the  Faculty  to  do 
it  for  me. 

Q.  While  you  were  connected  with  this  Institution,  did  you 
not  act  in  such  way  and  use  such  expressions  in  regard  to  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  as  led  them  to  refuse  you  complimen¬ 
tary  resolutions  when  you  left  the  school  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  of  what  the  Faculty  did  after  I  left  the 
school.  ^ 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  ever  refused  you  complimen¬ 
tary  resolutions  ? 

A.  I  have  no  evidence  of  the  fact  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  it  ? 

A.  I  have  heard,  but  that  would  be  hearsay  testimony ) 
neither  do  I  know  wdio  offered  the  resolutions,  or  anything  about 
them,  except  I  understood  that  when  I  left  the  school  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  offered  and  not  adopted. 

Q.  Did  you,  while  a  Professor  of  this  Institution,  refuse  to 
sign  a  dij)loma  for  a  boy  by  tlie  name  of  McFarland,  after  it 
had  been  passed  by  the  proper  authorities  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  subsequently  sign  it  v/hen  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  Board  of  Control  1 

A.  I  did  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  not,  on  one  or  more  'occasions,  bring  protests 
before  the  Faculty  against  the  action  of  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mittee  ? 

A.  I  did  sir. 

Q.  IVas  it  not  the  practice  of  Prof.  Maguire,  during  your 
connection  witli  the  school,  to  consult  more  with  you  than  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Faculty  ? 

A.  Prof.  Maguire  consulted  constantly  with  me,  and  we 
were  in  entire  accord.  How  much  he  consulted  vrith  the  other 
members  of  the  Faculty  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  What  was  your  objection  to  signing  McFarland’s  di¬ 
ploma  ? 

A.  lie  failed  in  his  examination ;  he  did  not  attain  the 
average  necessary  for  graduation. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  reason  ? 

A.  McFarland,  on  several  occasions,  did  not  attain  the 
average  in  my  department.  On  one  occasion  he  got  cipher  for 
cheating  with  a  little  book  in  which  he  had  the  formulae  laid 
down.  He  was  away  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  alarms  in  regard 
to  the  invasion  of  the  State,  for  the  time  of  ten  days,  with  the 
militia;  and  for  these  ten  days,  by  resolution  of  the  Faculty,  he, 
and  all  others  who  volunteered,  were  not  counted  as  having 
missed  ;  that  is,  marks  were  made  neither  one  way  nor  the  other. 
In  order  to  raise  the  averages  of  the  pupils,  I  allowed  them  to 
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bring  in  the  notes  of  the  lectures  I  had  given,  and  marked  them. 
He  refused  to  bring  in  any  notes  of  lectures  at  which  he  was 
present;  he  had  not  written  them  up,  and  he  did  not  attain  the 
average  necessary  for  graduation.  This  was  not  only  the  case 
in  my  branch  merely,  but  through  the  Faculty  generally  ;  and 
when  his  case  was  brought  before  the  Faculty,  it  was  decided 
he  was  not  worthy  of  a  degree.  He  then  appealed  from  the 
Faculty  to  the  High  School  Committee,  and  a  resolution  Avas 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  stating,  that  as  McFarland  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  term,  he  should  graduate.  I  then  made  the  protest  to 
Avhich  reference  has  been  made,  and  the  only  protest  I  ever 
made.  I  stated  he  had  been  absent  but  ten  days,  and  his  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  military  service  had  been  taken  into  account  by  the 
Faculty,  and  he  was  still  unfit  to  graduate.  That  protest  was 
sent  to  the  Board,  and  I  am  still  satisfied  I  made  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  statement  of  facts ;  and  notwithstanding  that, 
(due  to  the  public  excitement,  probably,)  the  Board  sanctioned 
the  action  of  the  High  School  Committee.  After  the  Board  did 
that,  I  signed  the  diploma.  It  was  irregular  action,  and  I 
would  still  protest  against  it.  But  the  Board  of  Control  can 
order  a  diploma,  I  suppose,  for  a  boy  who  had  not  done  a  Aveek’s 
Avork  in  the  school. 

Q.  Bid  the  Board  of  Control  pass  a  resolution  ordering  you 
to  sign  it  ? 

A,  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  sign  the  diploma  until  the  resolution  was 
passed  ? 

A.  After  the  resolution  Avas  passed,  I  signed  the  diploma. 

Cross-examined  hy  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Mere  you  present  in  the  school  Avhen  a  member  of 
Councils  expressed  his  opinion  Avith  regard  to  the  school  ? 

A.  Mr.  Sulger,  a  member,  had  been  in  my  room,  and  I  was 
in  the  hall  when  the  conversation  -  took  place.  He  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  improAmment  and  general  order  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  the  general  discipline  of  the  school.  He  had 
formerly  visited  it,  and  found  things  different. 

By  the  Committee: — 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances,  other  than  that  related, 
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in  which  the  High  School  Committee  had  granted  diplomas  to 
pupils  who  had  not  attained  the  proper  average  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  More  than  one? 

A.  I  remember  one,  but  his  name  has  passed  from  my  mind. 

Q.  You  did  not  protest  in  that  case? 

A.  No  sir.  I  found  protests  were  useless.  Another  case  I 
can  mention,  was  that  of  a  boy  who  was  not  absent  from  military 
duty,  but  Avlio  had  not  been  in  good  health.  The  degree  was 
granted  Avhen  he  had  failed.  His  name  was  Manderfield. 

Q.  Do  you  knoAv  of  any  other  case  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  can  remember.  I  had  never  heard  of  any 
other  school  or  institution  Avhere  diplomas  Avere  granted  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  anv  kind.  It  AA’as  a  new  thing  to  me,  and 

V  O' 

that  is  the  reason  I  protested. 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  practices  do  or  do  not  injure  the 
school ? 

A.  I  think  they  injure  the  school  Amry  seriously.  I  think 
the  interference  of  the  High  School  Committee  Avith  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Faculty  in  another  matter  is  very  injurious;  and, 
as  I  am  not  noAV  connected  with  the  school,  I  can  speak  as  a  citi¬ 
zen,  it  is,  that  a  pupil  A\dio  does  not  attain  the  average,  shall  not 
be  promoted  from  class  to  class.  The  High  School  Committee 
has  interfered  Avith  this  salutary  discipline ;  and  such  action  has 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  school,  and  injure  its 
discipline  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  knoAV  any  other  instance  where  they  interfered 
AA'ith  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  ? 

A.  There  vrere  a  large  number  A\Fen  I  was  here,  but  I  can¬ 
not  think  of  them  noAV.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  such 
cases  occurred. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  Professors  object  to  enter  with  you 
in  protest  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  none  refused  to  sign  the  diploma  in  McFarland’s 
case  ;  but  several  members  of  the  Faculty  coincided  AAuth  me,  as 
I  had  evidence  from  their  conversation.  That  was  before  the 
diploma  Avas  signed. 

Q.  Who  make  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school? 

A.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Faculty  governing  the 
school  are  made  by  the  Faculty,  and  approved  by  the  High 
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School  Committee.  Beyond  that,  of  course,  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  has  supreme  power,  but  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  these  boys  failed  to  attain  the  average  for  promotion,  were 
made  by  the  Faculty,  and  were  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
any  advantage  to  remove  the  present  Principal  of  the  school  ? 

A.  No  sir;  I  consider  Prof.  Maguire  has  been  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  efficient,  thorough,  and  energetic  man  in  his  position.  He 
had  my  most  entire  confidence  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty,  and  has  since. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  attends  to  his  duties  ? 

A.  Most  faithfully  I  think  ;  quite  as  faithfully  as  any  other 
member  of  the  Faculty. 

Q.  If  charges  had  been  preferred  against  you,  while  you  w'ere 
a  Professor  of  this  institution,  and  questions  should  have  been 
propounded  to  you,  touching  your  moral  character ;  would  you 
object  or  protest  against  such  an  examination  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? 

A.  I  conceive  that  the  investigators  have  no  right  whatever 
to  examine  into  the  private  affairs  of  an  individual,  except  so 
far  as  they  had  connection  with  his  duties  while  in  the  school. 

Q.  I  mean  either  at  the  opening  of  school,  or  during  school 
hours  ? 

A.  The  investigation  would  be  proper  as  to  anything  said 
or  done  during  school  hours,  and  as  to  an  investigation  into  the 
private  life  of  an  individual  after  he  leaves  the  school,  I  think 
that  is  not  within  the  province  of  anybody. 

By  Prof.  Maguire : — 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Yogdes  with 
regard  to  the  instruments  in  the  observatory  ? 

A.  I  remember  no  opinion  as  to  their  condition  ;  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Yogdes  was  as  to  the  cause  of  the  condition,  which  had 
been  set  forth,  as  I  remember  rightly  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Boai  d  by  Davidson.  Dr.  Yogdes  said  the  gases  rising  from  my 
laboratory  damaged  the  instruments. 

Q.  Mere  any  persons  brought  in  to  controvert  that  opinion? 

A.  Dr.  Booth  and  Dr.  Uhler,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  state 
wiih  regard  to  it. 
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Q.  Did  they  differ  with  Dr.  Vogdes  ? 

Prof.  McClune  (interrupting). — These  matters  have  not  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  last  investigation.  They  were  part  of  the  last 
investigation. 

Prof.  Maguire. — These  matters  w'cre  examined,  hut  by  the 
High  School  Committee,  and  not  the  Committee  of  Investiga¬ 
tion. 

Prof  McClune. — Was  I  present? 

Prof  Maguire. — I  believe  you  were,  and  so  was  Dr.  Vogdes. 
I  believe  Mr.  Hollingsworth  was  on  the  Committee. 

Mr.  miles. — Mr.  Hollingsworth  was  not  on  the  Committee 
since  1862. 

Prof.  Maguire. — This  thing  occurred  between  the  time  of 
the  last  investigation,  and  the  time  Mr.  Hollingsworth  left  the 
High  School  Committee.  But  as  it  is  disputed,  I  waive  the 
question  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  pupils  were  re¬ 
formed  by  the  individual  influence  of  the  Principal? 

A.  There  have  been  a  number.  One  of  the  most  striking, 
was  the  boy  Carroll.  I  have  seen  him  since  he  graduated,  and 
he  is  doing  well.  That  boy  was  going  to  destruction,  I  think, 
and  w'ould  have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Principal.  He 
wars  a  bad  boy  in  the  school;  he  was  incoridgible,  and  always 
at  the  end  of  his  class.  He  afterwards  attended  to  his  studies, 
and  made  me  some  beautiful  drawings,  and  turned  out  very  well. 
He  was  a  very  poor  boy,  and  without  any  of  the  adjuncts  that 
would  have  aided  him  outside  of  the  school. 

Q.  You  think  the  Principal  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his 
reform  ? 

A.  I  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the  Principal  in  this  case. 
The  personal  efforts  Prof.  Maguire  used,  and  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  scholars  generally,  were  very  great. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  at  present  hold  ? 

A.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Prof.  Hartsliorne — re-called  by  the  Committee. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  statement  made 
during  this  investigation  by  a  Professor,  that  you  never  appeared 
in  the  hall  during  recess  ? 
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A.  I  will  read  my  answer,  as  I  want  to  be  precise.  (Prof. 
H.  reads  as  follows  0 

My  practice  for  more  than  two  years  after  entering  the  school, 
was  to  remain  in  the  hall  all  recess.  When  an  improvement  was 
made  by  lengthening  the  recess  to  15  or  20  minutes  instead  of 
10,  the  boys  all  going  down  stairs,  I  found  it  was  always  quiet 
enough  during  recess  after  they  had  gone  down,  and  then,  for 
a  personal  reason,  and  being  much  in  need  of  rest  during  recess, 
it  being  much  less  agreeable  and  beneficial  in  the  hall  than  in 
my  room,  I  adopted  the  practice  of  retiring,  after  the  pupils  had 
gone  down.  It  is  not  true  that  I  do  not  show  myself  in  the 
hall  during  recess.  I  always  go  in  the  hall  when  the  bell  rings, 
and  see  Prof.  Haverstick’s  class  down  while  he  is  in  his  room, 
my  class  afterwards,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  the  pupils  of  the 
second  and  third  stories.  Then  the  hall  being  vacant,  except 
to  Professors,  and  the  gradual  returning  of  the  boys,  I  with¬ 
draw  to  my  room,  where  I  often  have  arrangements  to  make 
for  the  rest  of  the  day’s  instructions,  though  not  always.  If 
I  have  demerit  marks  to  put  on  the  black  books,  I  go  across 
to  Prof.  Ring’s  room  to  enter  them.  I  refer  to  Professors 
Angeld  and  Ring  to  confirm  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject, 
as  they  see  me  daily  in  the  hall  at  recess.  As  I  have  said,  and 
I  repeat,  that  I  always  present  myself  in  the  hall  during  part  of 
the  recess,  the  part  when  it  is  important  to  do  so,  and  if  any 
disorder  occurred  afterwards,  I  would  see  it,  and  prevent  it. 

Q.  W'^hat  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  statement  of 
two  Professors,  who  say  the  order  in  your  room  has  not  been 
good  ? 

A.  It  must  be  quite  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  only  way 
that  a  Professor  on  the  first  story  could  possibly  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  order  in  a  room  in  the  second  story,  is  by  the  sound  of 
persons  moving  upon  or  over  the  floor  over  his  head.  I  have 
followed  the  practice  of  Prof.  McMurtrie,  which  he  mentioned 
to  me  himself,  of  sending  the  pupils  of  my  class,  one  at  a  time, 
or  two  or  three,  into  the  cabinet ;  of  course,  these  two  or  three 
in  moving  across  the  floor  are  heard  to  do  so ;  further,  as  my 
mode  of  questioning  in  recitation  is  rapid,  with  the  view  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  an  animated  interest  in  the  class,  and  as  my  roll  books 
will  show,  perhaps  asking  ninety  or  one  hundred  questions  in 
less  than  an  hour,  some  minutes  will  be  over ;  and  as  I  wish  to 
develop  in  them  a  taste  for  science,  I  have  a  small  library  of 
forty  works  on  popular  science,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  open 
for  inspection,  which  I  allow  them  to  use  when  their  lessons 
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are  over ;  and  finding  niy  own  distribution  of  these  hooks 
does  not  meet  their  interest  as  well  as  their  taste,  I  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  hoys  to  come  to  my  desk  or  go  to  the  table  in  the 
cabinet  to  choose  these  books  for  themselves  ;  this  causes  a 
walking  over  the  floor,  and  will  explain  what  Dr.  Vogdes  seems 
to  have  construed  into  the  sign  of  disorder  ;  as  to  what  another 
Professor  has  said,  who  is  next  to  me,  that  the  order  in  my  room 
is  not  good — 

Prof.  Haverstick  (interrupting). — I  did  not  say  a  word  about 
that ;  the  question  was  asked  me  whether  there  was  noise  in 
some  of  the  rooms,  and  I  said  yes  ;  there  is  noise  sometimes  in 
my  room,  for  sometimes  something  mirthful  will  occur. 

Prof.  Ilartskorne. — If  Prof.  Haverstick  did  not  testify  as  I 
supposed  lie  did,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 


Pr.  Rand,  recalled  by  Mr.  Levick. 

Q.  Have  you  any  changes  or  suggestions  to  make  that  might 
benefit  this  school  ? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  exceedingly  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  Pligh  School  Committee  should  not,  so  fre¬ 
quently  at  least,  interfere  Avith  the  discipline  of  the  institution, 
in  granting  degrees  which  are  refused  by  the  Faculty,  in  making 
promotions  rvhere  students  have  fallen  behind.  This  practice 
is  as  demoralizing  as  anything  that  could  occur  in  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  Faculty  are  appointed  for  supposed  competence  to 
judge  of  the  scholarship  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge  ;  and 
Avhen  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  a  pupil  is  not  entitled  to  pro¬ 
motion,  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  that  men  who  are  not  engaged 
in  education  could  form  a  correct  judgment  in  most  cases,  as  a 
general  rule  ;  I  think  this  constant  interference  with  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Faculty  in  that  respect  is  had.  In  the  second 
place,  I  think  very  marked  changes  are  needed  in  the  Faculty. 
If  the  Faculty  were  so  arranged  that  all  the  members  of  it 
could  work  in  harmony  with  the  Principal,  and  those  members 
of  the  Faculty  removed  who  have  been  constantly  opposing  him 
from  the  time  he  Avas  appointed,  then  the  school  would  go 
foi’Avard.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  Faculty  is  radically 
defective,  and  until  some  change  is  made  the  school  cannot  take 
the  position  which  it  once  had.  Finally,  I  should  make  the  sug- 
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gestion,  to  carry  out  whlcli  miglit  require  legislative  action,  that 
the  standard  of  examination  should  be  much  higher,  and  no  stu¬ 
dent  should  he  admitted  who  did  not  attain  a  certain  standard, 
not  as  it  is  now,  to  take  in  so  many,  taking  them  from  the 
highest  averages.  In  order  to  increase  the  number  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  pupils,  all  should  be  allowed  to  compete,  whether  they 
attended  the  public  schools  or  not.  There  are  many  boys  whose 
parents  are  willing  to  pay  for  private  tuition ;  they  would  come 
here  in  competition  with  the  public  schools,  and  this  competition 
would  raise  the  standard  very  much  higher.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  higher  standard  of  admission,  rigid  rules  in  regard 
to  scholarship,  no  interference  or  favoritism  to  put  boys  up  who 
were  not  w'orthy  of  promotion,  and  above  all,  there  should  be 
an  efficient  and  harmoniously  working  Faculty;  with  those  im¬ 
provements,  the  school  would  be  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  pupil 
of  it. 

Q.  "Would  you  take  in  any  one  qualified,  without  regard  to 
age  ? 

A.  The  age  should  be  higher  than  it  is  now ;  we  must  have 
a  standard  of  age ;  we  have  it  in  voting,  etc.  ;  I  think  it  best  to 
have  a  fixed  age ;  my  own  brother  was  admitted  at  nine  years 
and  I  at  eleven,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  for  both 
of  us  if  we  had  waited  a  while  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  stimulating 
the  intellect  of  children  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  to  force  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  the  High  School. 

Q.  Practically,  your  suggestion  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  ? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  let  the  Grammar  Schools  come  in  competition 
with  all  the  private  teachers  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Principal  ought  to  teach  ? 

A.  I  see  nothing  for  the  Principal  to  teach,  except  another 
Professor  be  absent ;  the  roster  is  filled  completely,  and  there  is 
no  hour  left  in  which  he  could  teach  ;  in  the  absence  of  Profes¬ 
sors  he  has  constantly  taught ;  I  have  frequently,  when  I  had 
occassion  to  consult  him,  found  him  teaching ;  here  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  found  him  in  the  lecture  room  teaching  a  class  on 
some^branch — Latin,  I  think.  Prof.  Maguire  did  attempt,  after 
the  last  investigation,  to  visit  the  rooms  and  supervise  the 
teachers ;  he  told  me  he  discontinued  the  practice  because  he 
was  treated  with  discourtesy  in  the  rooms  by  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  ;  the  recitations  wmre  suspended,  and  sometimes  he  was 
even  not  offered  a  seat ;  he  therefore  had  no  wish  to  enter  the 
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rooms,  except  on  his  daily  rounds  ;  he  was,  he  said,  treated  with 
so  much  discourtesy  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  class. 

Q.  Do  you  til  ink  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  if  the  Principal  would  teach  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  would.  The  members  of  the  Faculty 
are,  if  I  may  use  the  words,  specialists  in  their  branches.  The 
department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  requires  long  life  study. 
Prof.  Ilaverstick  has  made  the  subject  of  the  languages  his  study 
for  life ;  and  how  the  Principal  could  have  such  a  brain>  as  to 
take  in  the  Avhole  fourteen  branches  and  teach  them,  is  to  me 
a  thing  impossible ;  I  cannot  see  where  the  advantage  would  be, 
provided  the  Faculty  \vere  efficient.  Prof.  Maguire  has  con¬ 
stantly,  in  the  absence  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  instructed 
classes ;  he  has  instructed  in  Latin,  History,  Composition,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  of  which  he  is  master  ;  not  professing 
to  take  up  those  scientific  branches  of  which  he  does  not  claim  to 
be  master. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  Professor  here,  tvere  you  frequently  in 
other  Professors’  rooms  during  school  hours  ? 

A.  Very  rarely. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  suppose  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
Professors  would  tend  to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  ? 

A.  In  the  first  pilace,  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  de¬ 
mand  harmony.  In  the  second  place,  my  knowledge  is  gained 
!>y  the  testimony  of  Alumni  of  the  school,  who  have  spoken  to 
me  on  the  subject.  If  necessary,  I  could  bring  forward  those 
persons  themselves.  There  are  members  of  the  Faculty,  who 
have  not  the  respect  of  the  Alumni  of  the  school,  and  whose 
branches  are  not  faithfully  taught.  Among  these,  as  those  who 
have  opposed  the  Principal ;  I  mean  to  say  not  systematically, 
but  constantly  since  his  appointment. 

Q.  Will  you  name  them  ? 

A.  I  would  prefer  not  to  do  so,  if  the  Committee  would  ex¬ 
cuse  me. 

Q.  What  about  lecturing — could  the  Principal  lecture  upon 
any  subject  ? 

A.  If  the  hour  could  be  found  I  have  no  doubt  the  Princi¬ 
pal  has  the  experience  to  give  lectures  on  the  studies  of  the 
school ;  but  if  lie  were  to  take  the  hour  of  any  other  Professor, 
that  would  be  a  source  of  complaint.  If  the  roster  was 
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ai’ranged  differently,  tLe  Principal  has  expressed  his  perfect  wil¬ 
lingness  and  anxiety  to  teach  if  he  had  the  opportunity. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  then,  to  change 
the  roster  so  as  to  give  him  an  hour  occasionally  ? 

A.  It  would  be  desirable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  more  harmony  among 
the  Professors,  since  the  removal  four  years  ago  of  those  of  whom 
you  speak,  than  there  was  before  ? 

A.  Certainly.  Prof.  McMurtrie  was  a  gentleman  in  every 
respect,  and  the  only  trouble  with  him,  was  his  exceeding  age 
and  infirmity.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  left  his  house  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  school ;  I  think  he  was  only  kept  up  by  the  stimulus  of 
daily  duties.  In  regard  to  Prof.  Vogdes,  he  was  replaced  by 
Prof.  Wilson,  and  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to 
Prof.  Wilson,  and  that  is,  that  he  is  a  most  efficient  and  admira¬ 
ble  instructor.  He  has  acted  in  perfect  harmony  with  a  majority 
of  the  Faculty  and  Principal.  So  far  the  changes  have  been 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  Every  one  knows  that  Dr.  Harts- 
horne’s  reputation  does  not  come  from  the  High  School,  as  he  now 
holds  an  adjunct  position  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prof.  Bregy,  who  replaced  Prof.  Gerard,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
men  whom  I  have  known,  who  could  be  a  Professor  of  French 
in  an  institution,  and  act  harmoniously  with  the  Principal.  lie 
has  none  of  the  trouble  which  former  Professors  of  French  had. 
Gerard  was  unmanageable  himself,  and  constantly  making  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  school  to  an  extent,  that  could  hardly  be  credited. 
Prof.  Brdgy  has  been  an  eminently  successful  teacher,  and 
is  always  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  by  the  gradu¬ 
ates,  old  and  new.  Those  are  three  changes  which  have  been 
very  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  successors  of  these  three  gentlemen,  you 
have  named,  what  has  been  the  feeling  among  the  other  Pro¬ 
fessors  since  these  three  Professors  left '? 

A.  The  thing  has  been  very  much  the  same  ;  I  speak  very 
plainly  about  the  matter — there  have  been  two  parties  in  the 
Faculty;  those  appointed  since  the  advent  of  Prof.  Maguire, 
who  have  been  his  friends,  and  sustained  him  as  a  unit  in  all 
matters  of  discipline,  and  those  wdio  have  not  seconded  him 
in  the  changes  of  the  discipline  of  the  schooL  They  have 
opposed  the  changes  which  he  brought  about,  and  those  changes 
have  in  the  majority  of  cases  been  very  beneficial  to  the  insti¬ 
tution. 
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Q.  IVas  tliat  opposition  caused  by  prejudice,  or  because  they 
tbouglit  tilings  were  not  exactly  as  they  ought  to  be  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  their  motives  ;  that  is  impossible.  I  merely 
state  facts  :  I  merely  say  I  found  the  opposition  when  I  came, 
and  left  it  when  I  left ;  it  was  constant  throughout  the  whole  time. 
Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  I  may  say,  did  support  the  Principal  on  oc¬ 
casions,  and  Prof.  Br^gy  has  always  supported  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Principal  of  this  institution  should  be 
sustained  right  or  wrong  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  if  he  is  wrong,  he  should  not  be  sustained  by  the 
Professors.  I  may  mention  with  regard  to  one  of  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire’s  change,  that  I  decidedly  differed  with  him  in  opinion 
about,  and  yet  after  the  change  was  made,  I  found  the  Avorking 
of  it  admirable  ;  his  superior  experience  in  teaching,  and  supe¬ 
rior  knoAvledge  of  the  nature  of  boys  shoAving  me  I  had  been 
Avrong.  That  Avas  the  only  time  I  did  differ  with  him.  I  cannot 
now  specify  the  change  he  brought  about ;  but  it  Avas  of  the  very 
greatest  advantage  to  the  school.  That  Avas  before  the  time 
named  for  one  to  testify  in,  and  therefore,  I  cannot  particularize. 

Prof,  llaversticic  addresses  the  Committee : 

I  wish  to  say  a  Avord  or  tAvo.  First  of  all,  I  call  Dr.  Harts- 
horne’s  reply  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  which  has  utterly  gone 
round  the  real  facts  of  the  case ;  and  in  order  to  shoAv  that,  I 
Avish  that  Prof.  Angele,  and  Mr.  Ring  upon  whom  he  has  called, 
shall  be  called  up  to  testify  on  this  very  point.  He  has  en¬ 
tirely  throAvn  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse  Avhen  he  says  he 
watches  to  see  my  class  pass  down  stairs.  It  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  Dr.  Ilartshorne :  I  stand  there  to  see  all  the  classes  go 
doAvn,  and  as  soon  as  the  classes  haA'e  gone  doAvn,  Dr.  Harts- 
horne,  if  he  has  any  notes  to  m.ark,  goes  into  Mr.  Ring’s  room 
to  find  the  black-book;  then  he  retires  to  his  room,  and  remains 
there  either  with  door  shut  or  door  open,  and  I  say  then  is  the 
time  Avhen  the  recess  properly  begins  ;  that  Avhen  I  said  he  is 
never  in  his  place,  I  meant  literally  never  after  he  retires  to  his 
room ;  and  Mr.  Angeld  and  Mr.  Ring  shall  be  brought  up,  if 
they  see  proper,  to  testify  that  I  am  literally  true — that  when 
the  recess  begins,  and  Dr.  Ilartshorne  enters  his  notes,  he  passes 
into  his  room,  and  is  never  seen  until  the  final  bell  rings  for  the 
assembling  of  the  classes  after  recess. 

Dr.  Ilartshorne — I  Avould  rather  like  to  hear  these  gentle¬ 
men. 
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Prof  Angele — re- called. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  statement  made  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  that  Dr.  Hartshorne  never  watches  at  recess  ? 

A.  Both  statements  are  true — the  Doctor’s  and  Prof.  Haver- 
stick’s,  as  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned ;  Dr.  Hartshorne,  when 
the  bell  rings  for  the  recess,  comes  to  his  door  and  stays 
there  until  the  classes  pass  down  ;  when  the  last  of  the  boys 
have  gone  down,  he  then  leaves  his  place,  as  he  said,  and  goes 
to  Prof.  Ring’s  room,  and  having  made  his  entries,  he  withdraws 
into  his  cabinet,  and  until  the  recitations  begin  he  is  not  there ; 
that  is  what  both  gentlemen  said,  and  that  is  exactly  true. 

Pr.  Hartshorne,  to  witness. — Q.  Did  I  not,  when  a  disre¬ 
spectful  expression  was  uttered  by  a  boy  during  recess,  come  out 
and  detect  him,  so  as  to  have  him  punished  before  the  Faculty? 

A.  Yes  sir,  you  did. 

3Ir.  Haines,  to  witness. — Q.  Do  any  other  Professors  leave 
when  the  last  of  the  boys  have  gone  down  stairs  ? 

A.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  floor  on  which  I  am  :  the  other 
four  Professors  stay  in  the  hall  during  the  whole  time  of  re¬ 
cess,  viz.  :  Haverstick,  Ring,  Rhcads,  and  myself. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  other  Professors  upon 
your  floor  would  go  into  their  rooms  as  Dr.  Hartshorne  does, 
when  .the  boys  were  going  down  stairs  ? 

A.  I  should  expect  disorder  in  the  halls. 

Dr.  Hartshorne,  to  witness. — Q.  I  would  ask  whether  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  disorder  at  recess  during  the  last  term 
or  two  ? 

A.  I  should  think  we  always  kept  the  hall  in  good  order  ; 
there  may  have  been  some  little  crowding  about  Dr.  Harts- 
horne’s  door ;  we  would  sometimes  remark  that  he  ought  to  be 
there ;  of  course  we  would  not  allow  any  disorder  there. 

Q.  By  3Ir.  Haines — Do  you  think  it  is  Dr.  Hartshorne’s 
duty  to  retire  into  his  room  at  the  time  he  does  ? 

A.  If  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  be  there  and  keep  order ;  Dr.  Hartshorne  has  to  bring  out 
specimens,  and  do  things  which  may  require  a  great  deal  of  pre¬ 
paration  ;  I  suppose  he  would  have  some  reason  for  withdrawing 
which  other  Professors  would  not  have. 
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Q.  Have  not  other  Professors  preparations  to  make  ? 

A.  On  our  floor,  lie  is  the  only  one  that  may  need  time  for 
preparation  for  lecturing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  order  in  the  hall  has  been  affected  by 
his  being  absent  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that;  it  is  a  very  small  matter;  but  I 
do  not  think  -we  -vvould  allow  any  disorder,  even  if  we  should 
think  he  ought  to  be  there. 

Dr.  Hartshorne,  to  witness. — Q.  Was  I  ever  requested  by 
yourself  or  any  other  person  to  come  out  ? 

A.  No  sir, 

Q.  By  Committee — Was  any  fault  found  about  it? 

A.  We  found  fault  about  it  amongst  ourselves;  but  we  did 
not  mention  it  to  Dr.  Ilartshorne  ;  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter. 

Q.  Is  there  any  rule  to  direct  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  heard  of  a  rule ;  I  think  it  w'as 
natural  that  as  we  were  not  engaged  in  our  rooms,  we  should 
come  out  in  the  hall. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  know  whether  it  vras  Dr.  Harts- 
horne’s  duty  to  be  there  or  not — why  did  you  find  fault,  then, 
amongst  yourselves  ? 

A.  We  thought  it  was  his  duty;  I  say  I  did  not  know  of 
any  regulation  that  prescribes  it ;  as  he  had  particular  dufies  to 
attend  to,  I  should  think  he  might  be  excused. 

Q.  Did  Prof.  Maguire  know  that  Dr.  Ilartshorne  retired  at 
the  time  mentioned  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  Prof.  Maguire  knows  it  or  not  ; 
I  should  think  he  does  know  it. 

Dr.  Jlartsliorne  to  the  Committee  :  I  spoke  to  Prof.  Maguire 
Avhen  I  first  made  the  change,  telling  him  it  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  me  to  do  so.  I  believed  there  was  no  disorder  in  the 
hall  that  required  certainly  more  than  one  or  two  Professors,  if 
that,  for  the  boys  remained  down  stairs  in  fine  weather.  His 
consent  was  given  at  my  request  before  I  began  to  do  it. 

Q,  What  was  your  object  ? 

A.  My  object  was  two  fold.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  a 
jmrsonal  reason,  It  is  more  agreeable  to  me  to  be  elsewhere 
than  in  the  hall  during  recess ;  secondly,  I  have  occasionally 
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things  to  do  in  the  cabinet,  or  in  my  room,  proper  for  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  thirdly,  when  I  get  through  my  work,  I  need  rest. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  course  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
all  the  Professors  ? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  it  was  especially  disagreeable  to  me, 
was  the  meaning  I  had. 

Q.  You  have  no  rule  for  it  ? 

A,.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  rule  of  the  kind. 

Committee  to  Prof.  Angele : — 

Q,  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  Principal  about  Dr.  Harts- 
horne  going  into  his  room  ? 

A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  either  of  the  other  Professors  speak  to  the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  them  say  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did  ;  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  small  matter. 

Q.  You  find  fault  with  small  ufatters  ? 

A.  .  Yes  sir,  I  found  fault  with  it  though  I  considered  it  a 
small  matter. 

Prof.  Eaverstieh  then  said  : 

It  will  appear  from  my  testimony  given  the  other  day,  that  I 
spoke  to  the  Principal  on  this  subject  and  told  him  it  was  not 
right,  when  there  was  always  disorder,  more  or  less,  at  Dr. 
Plartshorne's  door,  that  he  was  not  there  and  the  burden  of  keep¬ 
ing  order  should  not  be  thrown  upon  us.  The  gentleman  asks 
whether  there  is  a  rule  upon  the  subject  ?  I  say  there  is  a  rule, 
and  Prof.  Maguire  has  enforced  it  upon  me  personally.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  resided  in  Germantown,  and  asked  permission, 
as  I  could  not  go  home  to  eat  a  dinner,  to  take  a  moment’s  rest 
and  eat  a  simple  piece  of  bread  and  meat.  Prof.  Maguire  said 
it  would  not  do,  and  1  must  be  at  my  place  to  keep  order. 

Pr.  Eartshorne  to  Prof.  Eaverstieh  : 

Q.  I  would  ask  whether  that  was  not  a  long  time  ago  when 
the  order  was  not  as  good  as  it  is  now  ? 

A.  The  order  was  just  as  good  as  it  is  now,  and  a  little 
better. 
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Q.  Did  Prof.  Haverstick  ever  ask  me  to  be  out  at  recess  ? 

A.  No  sir;  I  am  not  the  Principal  of  the  bouse;  I  should 
think  we  are  as  much  exhausted  by  the  toils  of  the  morning  as 
Dr.  Hartshorne,  and  some  a  great  deal  more. 

Dr.  Hartshorne — It  is  the  first  time  I  knew  the  Professors 
objected  to  my  retiring. 


Frof.  Maguire  was  noiv  examined. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rules  laid  down  as  to  what  are  your  duties 
in  this  institution  ? 

A.  There  are  not  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  them  to  be  ? 

A.  I  consider  my  duties  to  be :  general  supervision  of  the 
building,  attending  to  the  w’ants  of  each  Professor,  hearing  the 
appeals  of  the  diiferent  pupils,  hearing  the  appeals  of  parents 
when  they  call  upon  me,  giving  such  information  in  regard  to 
the  institution  as  may  be  demanded  by  other  educators  or  differ¬ 
ent  visitors;  giving  my  personal  influence,  in  particular  cases, 
where  individual  discipline  is  required.  With  regard  to  teach¬ 
ing,  I  have  always  expressed  my  desire  to  teach ;  and  when  an 
opportunity  ever  came  fairly  up,  I  have  attempted  to  teach  the 
classes,  either  in  their  particular  branch,  or  gave  them  general 
information  with  regard  to  different  things.  Dr.  Vogdes  went 
to  Pittsburg  on  the  21st  of  November  ;  I  took  the  classes  of  his 
department  and  instructed  them  with  regard  to  English  litera¬ 
ture  of  different  periods,  beginning  with  Chaucer  and  running 
up  to  the  present  time  ;  asking  them  questions  with  regard  to 
authors  and  their  works,  or  works  and  the  authors,  naming  the 
work  and  asking  for  the  author.  Sometimes  I  gave  instruction 
on  Mythology,  and  occasionally  instruction  with  regard  to  Com¬ 
position,  and  on  two  occasions,  on  Roman  Antiquities. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  wide  spread  opinion  that 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  Boys’  High  School,  and 
the  apparent  dissatisfaction  with  the  institution  ? 
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A.  I  ascribe  it,  in  part,  to  the  reports  of  some  connected  with 
the  institution  who  have  endeavored  to  injure  it  by  decrying 
the  school  with  which  they  are  connected ;  finding  fault  with 
every  petty  grievance  with  every  petty  circumstance,  and  retail¬ 
ing  out  of  school,  transactions  that  transpire  within. 

Q.  Do  you  know  such  to  be  the  fact  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  I  do.  I  have  heard  more  than  once,  of  Profes¬ 
sors  in  the  institution,  speaking  of  the  institution  in  anything 
but  laudatory  terms. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  particular  individuals  who  have  given 
you  that  information  ? 

A.  No  sir.  I  will  not  mention  any  names,  I  would  rather 
decline. 

Q.  You  stated  you  had  the  general  supervision  of  the  school 
in  all  its  departments ;  that,  of  course,  would  imply  that  you  are 
familiar  with  those  departments,  more  or  less,  as  to  their  pro¬ 
gress  and  efficiency  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  from  observation  ;  likewise  from  complaints 
that  have  come  to  me,  as  Principal,  from  various  pupils  of  the 
institution. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  departments  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  are  fully  up  to  the  mark,  or  as  good  as  might  be  expected  ? 

A.  I  do  not  sir. 

Q.  Which  departments  do  you  think  are  deficient  ? 

A.  The  department  of  Belle-Lettres  is  particularly  deficient. 
I  have  known  pupils  to  bring  in  the  same  composition  time  and 
again.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  composition  that  was  taken 
in  no  less  than  nine  times. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  complained  of  that  fact  to  the  High 
School  Committee  ? 

A.  No  sir,  I  have  not.  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  hearing 
from  the  High  School  Committee  with  regard  to  the  different  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  institution.  One  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  de ' 
partment  to  which  I  refer,  is  Blair’s  Rhetoric,  containing  illus¬ 
trations  from  Latin  authors.  Prof.  Rhoads  never  pretends  to 
translate  or  to  explain  these  illustrations  to  any  of  his  classes. 
I  think  he  knows  very  little  of  English  literature,  properly  so 
called.  I  have  not  the  appointment  of  the  Professors. 


Q.  IIow  long  lias  that  been  going  on — this  matter  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  Prof.  Rhoads? 

A.  This  evil  has  existed,  so  far  as  I  know,  since  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  department.  He  is  not  a  classical  scholar  ;  and  I 
think  no  gentleman  is  capable  of  being  a  Professor  of  Belle- 
Lettres  without  being  a  classical  scholar.  I  consider  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Prof.  McClune  very  much  neglected  ;  that  his  time 
and  attention  are  taken  up  with  miscellaneous  matters  not  con¬ 
nected  with  his  department,  answering  questions  on  various  sub¬ 
jects,  and  delivering  lectures ;  and  from  the  condition  of  the 
observatory,  and  the  complaints  of  the  various  pupils  and 
graduates  of  the  school,  neglect  in  particular  parts  of  his  branch. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  complained  of  that  fact  to  the  High 
School  Committee  ? 

A.  I  complained  to  the  Committee  that  was  in  existence  in 
18G2 ;  so  much  so,  that  they  took  it  in  hand.  It  was  in  the 
fore  part  of  1802. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  complained  of  it  since  ? 

A.  I  have  not.  I  have  spoken  of  the  observatory,  once  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  High  School,  now  merely  an  exhibition 
room  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Prof.  McClune  also  refused  to 
sign  the  diploma  of  Isaac  Reed,  an  unprofessional  act,  as  I 
think,  who,  on  a  previous  occasion,  gave  testimony  against  cer¬ 
tain  practices  in  Prof.  McClune’s  room.  It  was  counted  an 
ofience  against  Dr.  Rand  that  he  did  not  sign  McFarland’s 
diploma  ;  it  is  an  offence  that  Prof.  McClune  refused  to  sign 
Reed’s  diploma.  I  did  not  know  of  it  till  Reed  told  me. 

Q.  How  long  ago  has  that  been  ? 

A.  Reed  graduated  in  1862. 

Q.  Had  he  attained  the  requisite  average  ? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  and  was  passed  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  refused  to  sign  the  diploma  ? 

A.  The  only  reason  assigned  to  me  was,  that  he  testified 
against  certain  practices  in  Prof.  McClune’s  room  at  a  former 
investigation.  That  was  the  reason  given  by  Reed.  He  came 
here  for  a  testimonial.  He  was  going  to  est  Virginia,  and  told 
me  the  circumstances  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  Prof.  McClune  an  efficient  teacher  in  his 
branches  ? 

A.  I  do  not  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  deficient  generally,  or  in  some  particulars  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  j)ure  negligence  on  his  part.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  has  the  knowledge.  He  has  expressed  to  me  a  great 
dissatisfaction  for  his  department ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how 
any  person,  having  a  distaste  for  a  particular  branch,  can  teach 
it  wdth  any  degree  of  enthusiasm,  or  with  the  efficiency  that  is 
requisite. 

Q.  Is  he  too  old  for  the  position  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  Prof.  McClune’s  age. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  other  diploma  to  go  out  without 
the  signature  of  a  Professor  to  it  ? 

A.  I  recollect  a  case  came  up  this  last  commencement ;  the 
case  of  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Volkmar,  a  cadet  at  West  Point. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Faculty, 
allowing  any  pupil  to  graduate  with  his  class  who  might  volun¬ 
teer  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Yolkmar  obtained  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  West  Point,  and  by  the  rules  governing  the  army, 
he  was  considered  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  the  High 
School  Committee  consented  to  his  graduating  with  his  class, 
as  they  did  Stanislaus  Remak,  under  the  same  circumstances 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Remak  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  saying,  by  the  rules  gover-ning  the  army,  he  was  as  much 
in  the  service  of  the  country  as  if  on  the  field. 

Q.  But  I  speak  of  any  other  pupil  not  in  the  service  of  his 
country  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  sir. 

Mr.  Haines — I  merely  asked  that  question,  from  the  fact  that 
I  saw  a  diploma  yesterday  with  the  names  of  five  Professors  not 
upon  it. 

Prof.  Maguire  (continuing.) — Prof.  McClune  refused  to  sign 
the  diploma  of  a  pupil  by  the  name  of  Park.  I  addressed  him 
a  note,  asking  him  to  give  me  his  reasons,  in  writing,  for  refusing. 
The  next  day  he  signed  it.  When  I  first  came  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  he  refused  to  sign  the  A.  M.  diplomas,  because  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  applicants  for  them. 
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Q.  Your  charge,  then  is  negligence  ;  is  there  anything  else  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Prof.  McClune  an  efficient  teacher  of 
Astronomy  ? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  it ;  under  Kendall  the 
High  School  had  an  European  and  an  American  reputation  ;  the 
scientific  journals  of  the  country  were  enriched  by  his  observa¬ 
tions  ;  the  Coast  Survey  particularly  made  use  of  the  High 
School  Observatory. 

Q.  What  is  your  duty  as  Principal  of  this  institution,  when 
you  know  a  Professor  to  be  incompetent  and  negligent  ? 

A.  It  would  be  to  report  him  to  the  Committee  sir,  if  I 
deemed  that  report  vrould  be  attended  to. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  reported  to  the  Committee? 

A.  To  a  former  Committee,  not  to  the  present  Committee. 

Q.  Within  the  past  four  years  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  report  these  facts  to  the  Committee  on 
the  High  School  within  the  last  four  years  ? 

A.  For  the  simple  reason,  that  when  I  did  report  in¬ 
efficient  Professors  to  the  Committee,  I  was  met  with  so  much 
slander,  with  so  much  persecution,  and  there  being  a  moral 
certainty  that  the  complaint  would  not  be  attended  to,  but  be 
put  down  to  a  factious  disposition  and  a  desire  of  faidt-finding 
on  my  part,  that  I  would  lather  bear  the  ills  I  had  than  fly 
to  others. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  ? 

A.  No  sir;  if  this  be  a  dereliction  of  duty,  I  acknowledge  I 
have  been  guilty. 

Q.  Knowing  these  facts,  and  believing  the  High  School 
Committee  would  not  listen  to  you,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
have  been  proper  for  you  as  Principal  to  have  complained  to  the 
Board  of  Control  ? 

A.  I  grant  you  that,  sir;  but  the  school  had  passed  through 
a  very  severe  storm  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  school  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was 
four  3’ears  ago  ? 
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A.  I  do,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  more  eflSclent  Professora 
in  certain  departments  ? 

Q.  How  long  has  the  incompetency  of  Prof.  Rhoads  ex¬ 
isted. 

A.  Since  he  has  been  connected  with  the  institution,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  Professor  in  an  institution  like  this  could 
stay  twenty-two  years  and  he  entirely  incompetent  ? 

A.  There  is  a  certain  way  of  performing  duties  with  text¬ 
books  and  the  mere  hearing  of  recitations,  and  Committees  sel¬ 
dom  examine  into  different  departments  of  an  institution  ;  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  member  of  the  present  Committee  ever 
spent  ten  hours  in  the  recitation  rooms  for  the  last  three  years  ; 
they  pass  through  sometimes  of  course,  and  may  stop  to  speak 
to  the  Professors  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  I  have  not  a  direct  answer  to  my  question  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  direct  one ;  from  your  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  things,  you  know  men  may  seem  to  perform  their 
duty  by  going  through  the  forms. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  be  incompetent  for  twenty-two  years,  and 
you  have  no  remedy  ? 

A.  He  has  taught  twenty-two  years  a  work  with  Latin  illus¬ 
trations,  which  he  was  not  able  to  explain  ;  if  I  had  been  in  his 
position  I  would  have  had  them  translated  for  me. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  teaching  school  ? 

A.  I  have  been  teaching  thirty-two  years  out  of  fifty-one,  in 
various  private  and  public  academies ;  I  have  been  twenty-four 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia;  twenty- four  years 
ago,  on  the  30th  of  January,  I  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Hancock  Grammar  School. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  Principal  of  this  institution  ? 

A.  Seven  years  last  January. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  by  which  this  school 
can  be  improved  ? 

A.  I  have  sir ;  if  I  had  complete  control  of  the  departments, 
I  think  I  could  make  a  change  in  some  departments  ;  I  consider 
the  Latin  department  to  be  entirely  useless  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  conducted  by  Prof.  Haverstick ;  it  is  the  unani¬ 
mous  testimony  of  the  graduates  of  the  school,  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  to  them  useless,  as  to  the  amount  of  information 
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derived  from  this  particular  department ;  while  his  exhibitions 
of  violent  temper  and  outbursts  of  passion,  amounting  almost  to 
insanity,  create  ridicule  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  his 
pupils. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Prof.  Haverstick  an  efficient  teacher  in 
his  department  ‘i 

A.  I  consider  that  he  is  fully  competent,  as  far  as  knowledge 
is  concerned ;  but  his  inability  to  impart,  and  his  mode  of  in¬ 
struction  are  what  I  object  to. 

Q.  That  has  occurred  within  the  past  four  years  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Have  jmu  ever  complained  of  that  fact  to  the  High 
School  Committee? 

A.  Not  within  the  last  four  years;  I  have  done  so  before. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  Board  of  Control  ? 

A.  No  sir;  for  the  same  reasons. 

Q.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mittee  knew  your  judgment  in  that  matter  ? 

A.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  graduates  spoke 
to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  examination,  did  you  mention  this  to  the 
High  School  Committee? 

A.  I  did  sir,  in  a  written  report. 

Q.  What  action  was  had  thereon  ? 

A.  The  High  School  Committee  at  that  time  took  action  on 
three  Professors;  I  believe  they  lacked  the  nerve  to  act  on  five; 
they  Avere  attacked  in  the  public  prints,  and  in  various  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  present  High  School  Committee  lack 
nerve  if  a  complaint  of  that  kind  were  made  to  them? 

A.  Two  of  them  have  been  here  twice  since  their  election,, 
that  is  to  examine  the  rooms. 

Q.  AVere  the  other  Committees  more  regular  in  their  atten¬ 
dance  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  consider  they  would 
lack  the  disposition  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  Principal; 
I  am  speaking  frankly  and  conscientiously  what  I  believe. 

Q.  Upon  AAdiat  do  you  base  that  opinion  ? 
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A.  From  the  known  opposition  of  the  Chairman  of  the  High 
School  Committee  to  the  Principal,  which  he  has  not  disguised, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  conceal. 

Q.  Does  he  control  the  Committee? 

A.  To  a  very  great  extent,  I  fear  he  does. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  opposition  existed  ? 

A.  Before  he  had  ever  seen  the  school  or  me  at  all ;  he  was 
one  of  four  who  voted  against  the  Principal,  and  the  only  one 
outside  of  the  Committee,  and  up  to  that  period  he  had  never 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  High  School,  and  never  saw  its 
Principal. 

Q.  Has  he  not  always  treated  you  respectfully  ?  • 

A.  Well,  with  a  courtesy ;  no,  I  will  say  he  has  never 
treated  me  with  that  respect  due  to  the  Principal  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  ;  he  has  gone  to  the  Professors  for  that  information  that 
should  have  come  to  him  through  the  Principal ;  and  that  in  in¬ 
vestigations,  the  Principal  was  kept  back  to  the  last,  until  the 
junior  Professors  were  examined  in  regard  to  the  school. 

Q.  If  you. knew  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Commit¬ 
tee  was  opposed  to  you,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  charge  pre¬ 
ferred  by  you  against  any  of  the  other  Professors,  and  that  it 
was  controlled  by  him,  why  did  you  not  communicate  that  fact 
to  the  Board  of  Control  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  hardly  give  you  a  direct  answer  to  that 
question  ;  perhaps,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  would  not  be  listened 
to,  and  they  might  think  I  was  dictated  by  prejudice. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  developed  an  opposition 
against  yourself? 

A.  I  know  precisely  what  I  had  to  suffer  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  form  that  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Control  ? 

A.  I  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  Board. 

Q.  Was  it  from  dislike  to  controversy? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  a  dislike  to  undergo  the  same  torment  and  tor¬ 
ture  of  four  years  ago  ;  I  know  that  members  of  the  Board  of 
Control  are  very  slow  to  act  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  a 
teacher  ;  and  I  know  they  did  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Green — It  is  hard  work. 

3Ir,  Haines — So  it  is. 

Prof.  Maguire — I  had  hoped  for  changes. 

Q.  Would  it  tend  to  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  if  one 
or  more  teachers  were  removed  ? 

A.  Perhaps  we  might  not  obtain  as  learned  teachers,  but  we 
might  obtain  those  who  would  use  more  energy,  and  exercise 
more  direct  influence  on  the  education  of  the  pupils ;  I  do  not 
intend  to  call  in  question  Prof.  McClune’s  mathematical,  or 
Prof.  Ilavcrstick’s  classical  knowledge. 

^  Q.  Who  do  you  think  ought  to  be  removed  from  this  institu¬ 
tion  ? 

A.  That  is  a  direct  question  ;  but  I  will  answer  it  by  saying 
the 

Professor  of  Belle-Lettres. 

Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Senior  Professor  of  Latin. 

Professor  of  History. 

Q.  Wherein  do  you  think  the  Professor  of  History  is  defi¬ 
cient? 

A.  I  think  the  Professor  of  History  is  deficient  in  the  proper 
discipline  of  his  pupils  ;  I  consider  him  deficient  in  the  fact  of 
relating  to  the  pupils  of  his  various  classes  filthy  and  obscene 
anecdotes,  under  the  head  of  Mythology. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  know  it  by  the  reports  of  pupils ;  on  one  occasion,  I 
left  the  room  rather  than  be  present  at  his  relation  of  the  re¬ 
peopling  of  the  world  after  the  deluge. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  remain  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  felt  absolutely  ashamed  to  remain  in  the 
room  ;  he  got  as  far  as  “A  wooden  man  and  a  wooden  woman” 
when  I  saw  that  he  was  getting  into  Mythology  of  some  kind, 
and  I  left  the  room.  A  gentleman  residing  in  the  neighborhood 
called  upon  me  with  regard  to  it,  and  said  his  son  came  home 
and  related  the  stories  he  had  heard  in  school,  to  his  mother. 

Q.  Is  it  not  necessary  for  the  Professor  of  History  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  comparisons  to  use  that  language  ? 

A.  I  cannot  conceive  it  necessary  at  all  that  these  filthy 
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stories  of  heathen  Mythology  should  be  told  at  that  age,  when 
the  mind  is  morbid. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  Prof.  Howard  about  it  ? 

A.  I  spoke  to  him  shortly  after  Mr.  Warner  spoke  to  me 
about  it,  and  told  him  to  avoid  Mythological  fables. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  his  reply. 

Q.  Does  he  continue  in  it  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  can  understand  from  pupils,  he  does.  One 
of  the  finest  pupils  I  ever  had,  complained  some  few  months 
ago,  and  said  it  was  one  of  the  unpleasing  recollections  of  his 
High  School  days — the  stories  he  had  listened  to. 

Q.  Did  it  happen  within  a  year  ? 

A.  That  I  do  not  know  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  causes  of  complaint  against  Prof. 
Howard,  except  the  one  you  have  named  ? 

A.  None  that  I  have  heard  of,  except  undue  familiarity  with 
his  pupils.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  said  to  me,  or  said  to  the 
other  Professors  when  they  were  going  down  stairs,  “  now  we 
are  going  to  have  some  fun.”  Frequently  while  in  my  room,  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  disorder  in  Prof.  Howard’s  room, 
occasioned  by  loud  laughter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  him  competent  to  fill  the  position  ? 

A.  There  is  very  little  to  be  taught  in  his  department,  having 
a  history  in  his  hand,  which  he  has  used  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  conversant  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  into  his  room  to  hear  a  recitation  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  some  recitations  in  Prof.  Howard’s  room  ; 
heard  his  compositions  within  the  last  four  months  ;  he  has  the 
compositions  of  G  and  H  to  examine ;  Prof.  Howard  brought 
before  the  Faculty  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Welsh,  for  misrepre¬ 
senting  him  ;  the  question  was  asked  what  the  story  was ;  and 
although  Prof.  Howard’s  story  was  told  within  a  few  days,  Prof. 
Howard  professed  not  to  have  remembered  it.  It  afterwards 
turned  out  the  story  was  something  about  grass  or  pigeon  milk, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  the  boy  left. 

Q.  Is  the  disorder  in  Prof.  Howard’s  room  any  worse  than 
in  any  of  the  other  rooms  ? 
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A.  I  cannot  say  it  is  any  worse ;  it  is  not  as  good  as  in 
Prof.  Wilson’s,  Prof.  Ring’s,  Prof.  Hopper’s,  or  Prof.  Vogdes’. 

Q.  The  order  is  fair  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  What  causes  this  laughter,  his  peculiar  style  of  teaching? 

A.  I  judge  the  stories  he  tells  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  draws  these  comparisons  or  uses 
these  remarks  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  is  to  illustrate  his  text,  or  amuse  his  pupils. 

Q.  You  say  you  suppose  it  is  to  illustrate  or  amuse  ;  do  you 
not  know  that  it  is  for  the  jiurpose  of  illustration  ? 

A.  No  sir,  T  do  not,  because  I  do  not  think  it  requires  such 
illustration ;  I  do  not  think  the  History  he  teaches  requires  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  him  about  it  at  different  times,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  recollect  Mr.  AVarner  spoke  tome  about  it,  and  I  spoke 
to  him.  A  great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  unless  he  has  a  diseased  appetite. 

Q.  Prof.  Howard,  in  his  testimony,  seemed  to  feel  as  though 
you  had  treated  him  with  severity,  and  that  you  uere  prejudiced 
against  him  ;  what  do  you  suppose  caused  him  to  have  that 
feeling  ? 

A.  Of  that  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  is  that  I  deemed  Prof. 
Howard’s  position  in  the  basement  the  one  he  should  retain. 
He  requested  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  but  as  he  had  charge  of 
the  basement  when  I  came  here,  I  continued  him  there.  Prof. 
Howard  likewise  referred  to  the  laughing  of  the  Principal  and 
a  Professor.  I  would  rather  the  reporter  would  not  put  this 
down  that  I  am  now  about  to  relate.  (Prof.  Maguire  mentions 
the  entry  on  the  black-book  referred  to  before  by  Prof.  Howard, 
at  which  the  Professors  laughed.) 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  entries -were  improper  ? 

A.  I  do  sir  ;  such  remarks  in  the  black-book  were  calculated 
to  create  disorder  before  a  class.  “  Gross  disorder”  would  have 
been  sufficient,  or  “  continued  disorder.” 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  parents  of  several  of  the  pupils 
called  upon  you  in  reference  to  the  indecent  language  used  by 
the  Professor  of  History  ;  did  you  ever  complain  of  that  fact  to 
the  High  School  Committee  ? 
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A.  I  thought  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  might  he  cor¬ 
rected  without  referring  to  the  High  School  Committee  by  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  Professor  himself. 

Q.  But  it  continued  after  you  spoke  to  him  ? 

A.  So  I  have  understood  from  the  pupils  who  have  left  the 
school. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  the  Committee  when  you  found  the 
evil  could  not  be  remedied  after  going  as  far  as  you  did  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  I  answer  that  question  precisely  as  I  did  the 
other. 

Prof,  Howard  requests  that  the  Principal  shall  confine  him¬ 
self  to  dates  in  the  relation  of  any  facts  he  has. 

Prof.  Maguire  :  Mr.  Warner  complained  more  than  four 
years  ago  ;  it  is  due  that  I  state  that. 

Q.  What  as  to  the  date  of  the  matter  for  which  you  find 
fault  with  Prof.  McClune  ? 

A.  The  High  School  Committee  properly  investigated  that 
matter,  but  as  it  is  a  doubtful  matter  I  withdraw  it. 

Adjourned  to  Monday,  April  9,  1866. 
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EIGHTH  DAY. 


April  9th,  1866, 

Present — Messrs.  Sclieide,  Levick,  Green  and  Haines. 

Prof.  Maguire  s  examination  resumed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  change  in  the  Professorships  other  than 
those  you  have  named,  Avould  be  of  benefit  to  the  school  ? 

A.  It  might  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  name  any  other  Professors  ? 

A.  No  sir :  I  think  the  others  possess  the  qualifications. 
One  of  them  has  a  great  deal  of  youth  on  his  side,  and  the  dis¬ 
cipline  perhaps  of  his  room  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be,  al¬ 
though  it  has  improved  very  much  during  the  present  term. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Prof.  Beale  is  competent  for  the  position 
he  holds  ? 

A.  As  far  as  ability  is  concerned,  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  Would  his  removal  be  an  advantage  to  the  institution. 

A.  As  I  say,  Prof.  Beale  is  improving ;  the  only  fault  I 
had  to  find  ^Yith  him  was  the  discipline  of  his  room.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  conscientious  and  devoted  to  his  department. 

Q.  You  have  said  there  are  four  Professors  who  are  incom¬ 
petent,  and  whose  removal  would  benefit  the  institution,  and  as 
there  are  other  Professors  whose  removal  you  say  might  be  of 
advantage  to  the  institution,  I  would  like  you  to  name  those 
others  ? 

A.  I  have  spoken,  or  at  least  you  have  (addressing  Mr. 
Haines,)  of  Prof.  Beale.  Prof.  Beale  is  improving.  When  he 
came  here,  he  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  over  pupils  with  whom  he  was  associated  himself  as  a  pu¬ 
pil  in  the  school.  But  there  has  been  considerable  change  for 
the  better  in  the  discipline  of  his  classes. 

(162) 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  call  the  attention  of  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  fact  that  he  was  incompetent,  or  negligent  of  his 
duties  ? 

A.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  state 
of  discipline  in  his  department. 

Q.  Then  how  is  it,  you  did  not  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  state  of  discipline  in  the  other  departments  ? 

A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  discipline  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  that  I  had  a  right  to  complain  of. 

Q.  Why  complain  to  the  Committee  in  one  instance,  and 
yet  say  nothing  to  them  about  the  four  Professors  whom  you  say 
ought  to  be  removed  ? 

A.  The  High  School  Committee  once  entered  Prof.  Beale’s 
room,  and  perceived  themselves  a  considerable  degree  of  dis¬ 
order  in  his  room.  They  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  then  it  was 
I  spoke  to  them  on  the  same  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  Prof.  Beale  about  the  state  of 
discipline  in  his  room  ? 

A  Most  of  the  Professors  on  the  same  floor  with  him  have 
spoken  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  request  him  to  resign  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  institution  if  he  could  resign  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  The  only  conversation  of  that  kind  I  had 
with  him  was  in  walking  down  from  the  institution.  I  told  him 
that  I  considered  he  had  a  peculiar  talent,  and  if  he  followed  his 
profession  as  an  artist,  he  would  be  in  a  most  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion,  and  it  would  be  of  greater  pecuniary  advantage  to  him 
than  to  remain  as  a  Professor  in  the  school.  That  was  when  I 
attended  with  him  an  evening  school  down  below,  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  anybody  outside  the  institution  that 
you  had  full  confidence  in  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School 
Committee,  and  that  there  never  was  a  better  chairman  on  that 
Committee  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  making  use  of  any  expression  of  that 
kind. 
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Q.  Have  you  not  stated  that  the  Chairman  of  the  High 
School  Committee  was  the  best  Chairman  the  High  School  ever 
had,  and  that  he  was  always  present,  and  always  open  in  every¬ 
thing  that  concerned  the  school  ? 

A.  I  may  have  said  he  was  the  most  attentive  Chairman. 
He  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  High  School  Committee ;  I 
do  not  remember  him  ever  to  have  been  absent. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  speaking  to  A.  P.  Millis  and  Walter 
Allison,  and  others  in  reference  to  the  Chairman? 

A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  both  those  gentlemen. 

Q.  You  never  said  to  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Freeborn  had 
your  fullest  confidence  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  What  I  may  have  said  however, 
three  and  a  half  years  ago,  is  quite  different  from  what  I  might 
say  now,  for  I  liave  changed  my  opinion  since. 

Q.  Have  you  said  this  within  eighteen  months  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  conversation  of  that  kind  in  the 
past  eighteen  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  institution  that  has  a  better  corps 
of  Professors  than  this  ? 

A.  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  that,  for  I  do  not  know 
as  to  the  Professors  of  other  institutions. 

Q.  In  reference  to  Prof.  Rhoads,  I  think  you  stated  that  he 
was  incompetent,  and  you  supposed  he  was  incompetent  ever 
since  he  became  connected  with  the  institution. 

A.  I  stated  that  I  deemed  a  classical  scholar  was  essential 
for  the  position  of  a  Belle-Lettres  Professor. 

Q.  You  consider  he  never  was  a  classical  scholar? 

A.  I  think  he  never  w’as. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  complained  to  the  High  School  Commit¬ 
tee  in  regard  to  the  order  in  any  Professors  room  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  excepting  the  instance  of  Prof.  Beale’s  case. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  mentioned  to  any  of  the  Professors  within 
the  last  four  years,  that  you  thought  they  were  negligent  and 
that  a  different  plan  of  teaching  would  be  advantageous  ? 

A.  I  spoke  to  Prof.  McClune  with  regard  to  his  practice  of 
permitting  miscellaneous  questions  to  be  asked  by  his  pupils — ; 
questions  not  connected  with  his  branch. 
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Q.  Any  others  ? 

A.  No  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  to  any  of  the  Professors  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee  com¬ 
plained  to  you  of  their  incompetency  or  inefficiency  ? 

A.  No  sir;  Mr.  Freeborn  himself  stated  to  me  that  he 
intended  to  speak  to  the  Professors  of  whom  he  complained, 
and  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  Professor  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  him,  and  as  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mittee  was  a  proper  person  to  speak  to  him,  I  thought  the  duty 
there  had  been  performed. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  heard  a  recitation  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Professors  you  have  named,  as  being  incompetent  ? 

A.  I  have  when  passing  through  their  rooms  with  visitors. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes  sir.  On  one  occasion,  I  was  present  at  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  Prof.  Haverstick’s  class,  by  persons  not  connected 
with  the  school. 

Q.  Is  the  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  school  to  be 
traced  to  the  four  Professors  against  whom  you  have  spoken  ? 

A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  Alumni  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  have  complained  to  me  most  frequently  of  these  Professors, 
and  I  think  the  unpopularity  of  the  school  is  attributable  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  reports  gone  out  with  respect  to  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

Q.  Not  then  to  any  particular  Professor  ? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  the  public  know  anything  about  it.  I 
do  not  believe  five  members  of  City  Councils  have  ever  visited 
the  rooms,  certainly  not  ten,  and  very  few  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  ever  visit  the  school.  It  is  principally  strangers  who  visit 
us,  persons  connected  with  other  educational  establishments. 

Q.  What  objections  have  you  heard  to  the  High  School  ? 

A.  Some  are  honest  in  their  belief,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
educate  beyond  the  Grammar  schools ;  others  believe  the  educa¬ 
tion  here  is  superficial.  That  is  the  result  of  persons  not  com¬ 
ing  here,  and  knowing  anything  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
school. 

Q.  These  are  the  main  complaints  ? 
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A.  Yes  sir.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  any  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  country  could  be  made  its  superior  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  pupils  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mittee  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  any  complaints  you  might 
make  to  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  complained  to  them  particularly 
about  anything  connected  with  the  school.  I  have  merely  com¬ 
municated  with  them  ofiScially,  with  regard  to  building  material, 
supplies,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  this  lack  of  harmony  amongst  your¬ 
selves  is  a  drawback? 

A.  Officially,  I  have  never  seen  a  lack  of  harmony  in  our 
Faculty.  I  know  there  is  a  want  of  confidence  in  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Faculty,  but  that  it  ever  displayed  itself  in  an  open 
demonstration,  is  something  I  have  never  seen.  I  think  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  have  treated  every  member 
of  the  Faculty  with  courtesy. 

Q.  What  could  you  suggest,  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
feeling  ? 

A.  That  would  be  like  asking  us  how  we  could  change  our 
natures. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  by  which  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  school  may  be  increased  ? 

A.  In  one  thing,  I  think  that  whatever  relates  to  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  literary  department  of  the  school  should  be  left  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  Faculty. 

Q.  Who  has  control  of  it  now? 

A.  The  Committee  have  controlled  it  in  some  instances.  In 
the  last  examination,  ttvelve  boys  were  promoted  from  H  to  G., 
who,  by  the  rules  of  the  school,  were  not  entitled  to  promotion. 
Pupils  have  been  reinstated  where  the  rule  had  been  enforced, 
dropping  them  from  the  list  of  pupils ;  in  some  instances  with 
good  effect  to  the  pupils,  in  other  instances  not  so. 

Q.  How  does  the  school  compare  with  what  it  was  four  years 
ago  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  equally  as  good  as  it  was  four  years  ago ; 
there  have  been  one  or  two  changes  in  the  Faculty  since  then. 

Q.  Is  it  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  four  years  ago  ? 
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A.  In  some  respects  it  is,  with  regard  to  the  discipline,  there 
is  no  trouble.  The  discipline  is  very  good,  as  good  as  any  school 
with  which  I  have  ever  been  connected.  The  boys  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  everything  that  is  required  of  them.  I  think  the 
condition  of  the  furniture,  walls,  and  out-buildings,  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  character  of  the  pupils  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  How  does  the  material  compare  wdth  that  of  former 
times  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  as  good  as  ever. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  from  the  Grammar  Schools  as  well  pre¬ 
pared  ? 

A.  In  arithmetic  studies  they  are  not  as  well  prepared. 
Formerly,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Reading,  were  taught  in 
the  Grammar  Schools.  In  later  vears  there  have  been  added. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  History  of  the  United  States, 
Scholar’s  Companion,  and  Composition ;  so  that  the  Grammar 
School  Master  has  less  time  to  devote  to  some  of  the  important 
studies  than  he  had. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  High  School  should  be  open  for  com¬ 
petition  to  the  pupils  of  other  schools  besides  the  Grammar 
Schools  ? 

A.  The  opening  of  the  High  School  to  the  competition  of 
the  private  schools,  I  think,  would  be  an  advantage.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  raising  the  standard  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  that  has 
been  talked  of ;  but  I  never  saw  any  plan  proposed. 

Q.  Would  you  admit  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  as  a  general  rule,  I  find  the  mind  is  not  sufii- 
ciently  matured  to  go  on  with  the  studies  of  the  High  School. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  there  are  any  other  Professors  of 
the  institution,  except  the  four  you  have  named,  who  were  in- 
’  efficient,  and  you  said  there  might  be  some — can  you  name  some 
of  those  Professors  ? 

A.  I  have  named  the  only  one  I  could  answer  with  positive¬ 
ness.  I  said  the  only  fault  I  had  with  him  was  his  discipline. 

Q.  You  said  “  some”  ? 

A.  That  may  have  been  an  inadvertent  remark.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  full  tribute  to  the  energy  and  assiduity  with  which 
those  Professors  discharge  their  duty  who  have  testified  against 
me.  I  am  willing  to  testify  to  the  assiduity  of  Profs.  Hopper, 
Vogdes,  and  Kirkpatrick. 
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Q.  One  of  your  reports  said  you  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  Faculty  ? 

A.  1  believe  it  would  have  been  continued  but  for  the  out¬ 
side  reports  put  in  circulation  with  regard  to  the  school. 

Q.  When  T/as  that  report  written  ? 

A.  Last  year,  I  think.  I  wanted  to  show  as  fair  a  face  for 
the  High  School  as  I  possibly  could. 

Q.  "Would  it  not  tend  to  the  usefulness  of  the  High  School 
if  the  standard  of  the  Grammar  Schools  were  raised  ? 

A.  Les  sir.  If  Algebra  were  left  to  the  Grammar  Schools, 
the  mathematical  course  of  the  High  School  would  be  greatly 
improved,  and  open  the  school  for  competition  to  all,  like  the 
Loston  High  Schools. 

Q.  Would  not  that  create  a  feeling  among  the  poor  that  the 
rich  were  favored  too  much? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would ;  because  I  think  the  public 
schools  have  one  great  advantage  over  every  other  kind,  and 
that  is,  in  their  classification.  They  have  a  larger  number  of 
pupils,  and  are  consequently  better  classified  than  private 
schools. 

Q.  In  your  report  of  1864  to  the  Board  of  Control,  you  use 
these  words : 

“The  jiupils  yield  a  willing  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
rules  and  reguhitions,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  they  pro¬ 
secute  their  studies,  is  evidence  of  the  faithful  and  conscientious 
attention  of  the  various  Professors  to  the  departments  under 
their  charge.” 

I  desire  to  know  how  vou  reconcile  that  with  the  statement 
jmu  made  in  reference  to  the  four  Professors  who,  you  think, 
ought  to  be  removed. 

A.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  wrote  that  report  of  the  whole 
Faculty  as  a  body,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  invidious. 


Prof.  Maguire  cross-examined  hg  Prof.  Rhoads. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  aware  of  my  incompetency  ? 

A.  From  the  complaints  of  pupils  of  the  school,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  composition  was  taken  in  time  and  again. 
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Q.  I  am  now  alluding  to  my  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
Latin  ? 

A.  From  the  fact  of  being  in  your  room  at  one  time  when 
you  passed  by  an  illustration  without  translating  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  if  a  man  passes  by  a  Latin  note,  and 
does  not  translate  it,  that  he  does  not  understand  Latin? 

A.  It  was  not  a  Latin  note ;  it  was  in  the  text,  where  there 
was  a  play  upon  the  words. 

Q.  liid  you  ever  know  a  Professor,  in  hearing  a  recitation, 
pass  portions  of  the  text? 

A.  Not  that  portion  which  I  consider  the  most  important, 
where  a  certain  collocation  of  words  would  produce  a  different 
meaning. 

Q.  You  could  think  of  no  other  reason  for  passing  the  text, 
except  that  I  did  not  understand  “  the  Latin  quotation  ?” 

A.  And  from  the  general  reports  of  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

Q.  That  is,  hearsay  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  any  other  knowledge  of  my  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  lack  of  ability  ? 

A.  Not  within  the  last  four  years. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this  special  matter  you  have  men¬ 
tioned? 

A.  Within  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  hearing  the  recitation  of  the  class  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  room  when  you  were  hearing  a  recitation. 

Q.  How  long  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Half  an  hour  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Quarter  of  an  hour  ? 

A.  I  was  there  long  enough  to - 

Q.  (Prof.  Rhoads  interrupting.)  Were  you  there  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  answer  that  ? 

A.  Well,  I  decline  to  answer. 
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Q.  I  do  not  insist  if  you  refuse  to  answer,  but  I  would  like 
you  to  say  how  long  ? 

A.  I  was  there  when  you  gave  four  Latin  words  :  Statuam 
auream  hastmn  tenentem.  You  merely  gave  the  words  without 
the  translation. 

3Ir.  Raines — I  think  the  Principal  should  say  the  length  of 
time  he  was  in  the  room,  as  near  as  he  can. 

A.  Well,  say  ten  minutes. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  were  in  the  room  ten  minutes  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  willing  to  swear  you  were  there  fifteen? 

A.  No  sir;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  time  but  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  a  knowledge  of  Latin  in  my  department, 
to  he  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  logic  ? 

A.  I  do  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  without  a  decided  knowledge  of 
logic,  would  he  fit  for  my  department  ? 

A.  I  would  abolish  logic  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  knowledge  of  Rhetoric  is  necessary  ? 

A.  I  do  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  important  as  to  know  Latin  ? 

A.  I  consider  that  a  Latin  scholar  would  be  better  able  to 
teach  Rhetoric,  in  consefjuence  of  the  Latin  illustrations  made 
by  the  classical  writers  in  the  English  language. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  other  branches  of  my  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  I  am  qualified,  if  I  am  not  qualified  in  Latin  ? 

A.  You  teach  Reading. 

Q.  Properly  ? 

A.  Ijudgesosir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  my  time,  according  to  your  roster, 
is  devoted  to  Rhetoric  ? 

A.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Q.  There  are  twenty-five  hours  per  week ;  how  many  hours 
of  those  twenty-five,  are  appropriated  by  me,  to  the  teaching  of 
Rhetoric  ? 
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A;  Three  hours  on  Monday,  three  on  Tuesday,  three  on 
Wednesday,  five  on  Thursday,  and  four  on  Friday.  1  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  E,  F,  D  and  C. 

Q.  Do  I  not,  according  to  your  instructions,  teach  division 
F  Rhetoric,  Composition,  and  Elocution  once  a  week  ? 

A.  I  never  gave  you  any  instructions  in  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  your  time  :  I  think  you  should  be  qualified  to  do 
that  yourself. 

Q.  You  never  gave  me  any  information  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  much  of  my  time  is  devoted  to 
Rhetoric,  how  much  to  Composition,  and  how  much  to  Elocution  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  distinctly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  know 
what  portion  of  the  Professors’  time  is  devoted  to  such  things  ? 

A.  I  a!n  not  here  to  state  to  you  what  I  think  or  what  I  do 
not  think. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  then  how  much  of  my  time  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  teaching  Rhetoric  ? 

A.  I  know  how  much  ought  to  be  devoted  to  it,  and  that  is 
the  time  that  is  laid  down  for  you  in  the  roster. 

Pro/.  Rhoads  stated  to  the  Committee : 

But  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Professor  of 
Belle-Lettres  can  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  Rhetoric  at  all; 
that  for  every  class  that  comes  to  me,  A,  B,  C,  D,  two  sections 
of  E  and  two  sections  of  F,  nine  hours  a  week  must  be  devoted 
to  Composition,  that  the  same  number  of  hours  must  be  devoted 
to  Elocution,  making  eighteen  hours,  which  will  only  leave  seven 
hours  per  week  to  be  given  to  Rhetoric.  Do  you  not  know, 
Prof.  Maguire,  that  this  is  so  ? 

A.  I  know  you  devote  a  considerable  time  to  Elocution,  but 
I  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  devoting  nine  hours  a  week  to 
Composition.  ' 

Q.  It  was  not  a  question  of  propriety,  but  a  question  of  fact. 
I  was  asking  you  whether  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  ? 

A.  (No  answer  was  given.) 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  a  certain  composition  was 
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brought  into  me  nine  times,  and  you  stated  you  had  that  com¬ 
position  in  your  possession,  will  you  show  it  to  the  Committee  ? 

A.  The  pupil  is  still  in  the  school,  and  if  the  Committee  will 
■withhold  his  name  I  will  give  the  composition. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  me  that  that  boy  had  brought  in  his 
composition  nine  times  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  it  until  within  the  last  few  days. 

Q.  If  you  knew  of  a  boy  -uho  had  cheated  a  Professor  in 
that  way,  by  bringing  in  a  composition  nine  times  in  succession, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  the  place  of  the  Principal  to  inform 
the  Professor  so  that  he  might  alter  such  things  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  had  I  knowm  it,  had  I  perceived  proof  of  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  composition  was  brought  in  nine 
times  ? 

A.  He  brought  it  to  you  nine  times,  or  at  least  he  made  nine 
copies  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  compositions  are  brought  to  me  a  week  ? 

A.  One  for  every  pupil  in  each  division  you  teach,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  many  pupils  are  in  the  five  divisions  I  teach  ? 

A.  I  suppose  you  have  200  pupils  under  your  charge. 

Q.  Do  you  know'  the  length  of  each  boy’s  composition  ? 

A.  Two  pages,  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  would  make  four  hundred  pages  of  composition  per 
week.  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  that  a  Professor  might  be 
industrious  and  attentive,  and  do  his  duties  thoroughly,  and  yet 
in  reading  four  hundred  pages  of  composition  every  week,  not  to 
be  able  to  remember  each  composition  of  two  pages  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  it  was  brought  in  before  ? 

A.  I  w'ould  consider  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  a  com¬ 
position  to  be  brought  in  a  number  of  times  without — 

Q.  Prof.  Rhoads  (interrupting) — That  was  not  the  question. 
The  question  was,  as  to  whether  you  thought  it  was  possible  that 
a  Professor  might  be  conscientiously  doing  his  duty,  and  yet  not 
remember  if  out  of  four  hundred  pages  there  were  about  two 
pages  repeated  several  times,  and  not  remember  that  those  two 
pages  were  brought  before  ? 

A.  It  might  come  after  an  interval  of  time. 
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Q.  With  a  conscientious  teacher  ? 

A.  Yes  sir, 

Q.  At  how  long  an  interval  ? 

A.  Certainly  not  week  after  week. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  read  four  hundred  pages  this  week, 
four  hundred  pages  the  next  week,  and  four  hundred  pages  the 
week  after,  and  yet  determine  upon  any  two  pages  of  that  whole 
twelve  hundred  as  having  been  brought  in  a  second  time  ? 

A.  I  think  you  might. 

(Prof.  Rhoads  submitted  to  the  Committee  a  marked  composi¬ 
tion,  stating  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  boy  to  give  it  in  a 
second  time  without  making  a  new  copy,  which  would  be  almost 
as  troublesome  as  to  write  a  new  one.) 

(He  also  submitted  a  document  “  showing  that  twenty  years 
ago  I  knew  something  about  Latin,  and  that  a  man  in  twenty 
years  might  learn  something  more  about  it — being  a  report  of 
the  examination  conducted  by  Mr.  John  S,  Hart,  superintended 
by  Geo.  M.  Wharton,  George  Emlen,  and  others — that  in  that 
examination  I  had  a  general  average  of  7.03,  and  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire  had  G.81  ;  and  as  I  was  then  so  superior  to  him  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  I  doubt  his  ability  to  judge  entirely  of  my  scholarship 
now.”)  • 


Prof.  3Iaguire  cross-examined  hy  Prof.  3IeClune. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  negligence  which  you  attribute  to  me 
continued — two,  three,  or  the  whole  of  the  last  four  years  ? 

A.  During  the  last  four  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  anything  of  that  kind  to  me  dar¬ 
ing  that  time  ? 

A.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  frequently  the  matter  of  your 
permitting  pupils  to  ask  you  miscellaneous  questions, 

Q.  How  often  have  you  mentioned  it  ? 

A,  Not  within  the  last  four  years  ;  I  mentioned  it  frequently 
to  you  before  that  time,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  within  the  last  four  years,  told  me  that  I 
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might  lecture,  and  answer  questions  on  whatever  subjects  1 
thought  proper  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  given  you  any  such  au¬ 
thority. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  does  the  boys  any  injury  to  answer  mis¬ 
cellaneous  (piestions,  provided  their  other  recitations  ai’e  closed  ? 

A.  The  whole  time  of  a  Professor  should  be  devoted  to  the 
departments  to  which  he  is  elected  ;  answering  miscellaneous 
questions  disturbs  their  minds  from  that  particular  branch  of 
your  department. 

Q.  IIow  much  did  you  teach  the  class  which  graduated  last, 
during  their  entire  four  years’  course  ? 

A.  I  cannot  .remember  that  I  taught  them  more  than  one  or 
two  lessons  in  Latin  ;  it  was  m}’'  general  practice  to  teach  when 
a  Professor  was  absent. 

Q.  Have  not  the  pupils  of  this  school  who  have  entered  other 
institutions  of  learning,  as  Yale,  Harvard,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  always  taken  a  high  stand  in  Mathematics  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  stand  they  have  taken  ;  those  enter¬ 
ing  other  institutions  have  complained  to  me  how  little  they 
knew,  and  how  small  was  the  course  of  Mathematics  in  this  in¬ 
stitution  compared  with  the  same  department  of  other  colleges. 

Q.  Have  you  not  told  me  the  reverse  ? 

A.  I  have  told  you  our  pupils  hold  a  high  rank;  but  the 
discipline  of  mind  which  was  given  in  this  institution  gave  them 
opportunities  of  excelling  in  other  institutions. 

Q.  Was  not  a  great  deal  of  that  discipline  due  to  their 
Mathematical  studies  here  ? 

A.  Much  oiin-ht  to  have  been. 

O 

Q.  IIow  else  was  it  obtained  ? 

A.  I  think  in  the  Scientific  department. 

Q.  What  branches  of  Mathematics  do  Professors  Wilson  and 
Hopper  teach  ? 

A.  Prof.  Hopper  teaches  Algebra  altogether ;  you  have 
complained  to  me  frequently  that  prupils  coming  to  your  division 
were  comparatively  unacquainted  with  Algebra,  and  you  had  to 
teach  them  that  particular  branch. 

Q.  Have  I  not  to  teach  Superficial  Trigonometry,  Analytical 
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Geometry,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculas,  in  addition  to  As¬ 
tronomy  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  supposing  the  elementary  branches  are  defective, 
how  am  I  to  supply  the  deficiency  ? 

A.  I  suppose  the  time  you  devoted  to  miscellaneous  instruc¬ 
tion  might  be  devoted  to  bringing  up  the  scholars. 

Q.  How  much  time  is  thus  devoted  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  you  instruct  them  in  Geology  in  your  room. 

Q.  How  often — more  than  once  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  High  School  Committee  gave 
me  permission  ? 

A.  I  am  not,  sir  ;  there  is  no  resolution  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Faculty  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Suppose  I  did  lecture  once  on  Geology,  would  that  have 
detracted  from  the  course  of  mathematics  ? 

A.  That  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  I  have  merely  to  say  that 
you  did  not  perform  the  duties  assigned  you  by  the  Board  of 
Control. 

Q.  If  I  performed  all  that  was  required  of  me,  and  some¬ 
thing  more,  when  boys  come  to  me  and  say  they  would  like  to 
have  some  instruction  in  Geology,  am  I  wrong  in  giving  it  to 
them,  when  my  other  recitations  are  over  ? 

A.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  in  reference  to  your  conscien¬ 
tious  discharge  of  duty. 

Q.  Did  I  not  request  you  to  let  me  go  along  into  the  ohser- 
vatory,  and  make  some  statements  respecting  it,  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Councils,  when  they  visited  the  school  last  fall  ? 

A.  I  believe  you  did;  they  passed  through  in  a  hurried 
manner,  and  only  two  went  into  the  observatory. 

Q.  Were  not  boys  at  that  time  kept  from  their  recitations 
with  me  and  other  Professors,  in  order  to  assist  the  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  to  prepare  and  perform  experiments  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  V 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  are  not  certain  it  was  not  so  ? 
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A.  I  am  not,  as  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  has  more  pre¬ 
parations  to  make  than  any  other  Professor. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  key  to  the  observatory,  and  have  you 
not  given  that  key  to  other  persons  ? 

A.  I  have  a  key;  I  generally  accompany  visitors  there  my¬ 
self  ;  when  the  workman  is  about  I  give  him  the  key  when  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  I  (lid  last  week. 

Q.  Whose  business  is  it  to  show  visitors  to  the  observatory, 
yours  or  mine  ? 

A.  I  should  suppose  I  had  rpute  as  much  that  duty  upon  my 
shoulders  as  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
take  him  away  very  often  from  his  department. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  you  can  show  visitors  better  than  I  can 
the  condition  of  the  observatory  ? 

A.  Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  observatory,  I  should 
suppose  it  would  not  reijuire  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  that  is  to  be  seen  there. 

Q.  Are  you  capable  of  judging  its  condition  ? 

A.  I  think  I  am  ;  I  find  matches  strewed  over  the  floor  of 
the  observatory. 

Q.  Whose  business  is  it  to  keep  the  floors  clean,  the  Jani¬ 
tor’s  or  mine  ? 

A.  I  should  think  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  should  see 
that  no  matches  were  thrown  promiscuously  over  the  floor  where 
there  are  such  valuable  instruments. 

Q.  If  I  have  not  the  exclusive  custody  of  the  key,  how  can 
I  prevent  that  ? 

A.  {Prof.  31aguire  asks : — Have  you  ever  known  anybody 
to  go  there  in  the  evening,  when  matches  were  required,  except 
yourself  ? 

Prof.  BlcClune. — Not  by  my  direction;  I  give  the  Janitor 
orders  to  keep  the  observatory  clean,  that  is  all  I  can  do ;  let 
me  ask  you  : — 

Q.  Did  not  the  Controllers  pass  a  resolution  placing  the 
observatory  exclusively  under  my  charge  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  then  that  you  have  a  key  ? 

A.  The  instruments  are  exclusively  under  your  charge ;  I 
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never  use  the  instruments,  or  allow  anybody  else  to  use  them  ; 
the  mere  fact  of  showing  the  observatory  to  strangers  does  not, 
I  think,  interfere  with  your  right  as  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Control. 

Q.  How  can  I  know  who  threw  the  matches  on  the  floor,  or 
how  can  I  be  responsible  for  it,  when  I  have  not  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  key  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  sir,  indeed. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  call  on  me  for  information  respecting 
the  observatory  and  what  had  been  done  in  it,  when  making  out 
the  last  printed  report,  instead  of  giving  an  extract  from  Har¬ 
per’s  Magazine  ? 

A.  I  had  all  the  information  I  required,  and  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  when  I  did  call  upon  you  for  information,  and  I  asked 
you  what  was  required  for  the  observatory,  you  neglected  or 
declined. 

Q.  When  did  I  decline,  any  time  within  the  last  four  years? 

A.  Not  within  four  years. 

Q.  For  what  information  did  you  ask  me  in  the  past  four 
years  ? 

A.  I  often  asked  you  within  the  past  four  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Prof.  Kendall  was  paid  annually  by 
the  Coast  Survey  for  making  astronomical  observations  ? 

A.  I  did  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  I  applied  to  Prof.  Bache  for  the 
same  privilege,  and  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  stability 
of  the  transit  instruments,  and  that  a  series  of  observations  were 
made  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  And  returned  as  inaccurate  and  incorrect. 

Q.  To  whom  were  they  returned  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  that  information  from  a  member 
of  the  Coast  Survey. 

Q.  You  know  more  than  I  do,  then ;  they  were  never  re¬ 
turned  to  me. 

Mr.  Haines. — Please  name  the  person  who  gave  you  the  in¬ 
formation  ? 

Prof.  Maguire. — Mr.  Davidson,  now  on  the  Coast  Survey. 

12 
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Q.  By  Prof.  McQlune. — Did  Mr.  Davidson  give  you  that 
information  ■svilliin  the  last  four  years  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  where  he  obtained  it  ? 

A.  He  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Bache,  so  I  understood  him  to 
say ;  no  doubt  the  records  of  the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey 
would  show  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  owing  to  the  instability  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  superior  telescope  of  other  observatories  and  other  causes, 
that  this  observatory  could  not,  under  any  circumstances  be 
made  to  occupy  the  positions  that  it  once  did  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  it  could  not. 

Q.  Where  were  Prof.  Kendall’s  observations  made  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  understood  he  made  many  observa¬ 
tions  from  this  building. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  observations  and  drawings  of  the 
comets  of  1858,  and  of  1861  were  made  at  the  observatory,  and 
the  occultations  and  eclipses  have  also  been  observed  since  it 
has  been  under  my  charge? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  those  observations. 

Q.  Did  you  hear,  or  ask  to  know  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  that  any  observations  were  made. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  ? 

A.  Ko  sir. 

Q.  Can  a  subject  so  extensive  as  Astronomy  be  taught  in 
sixteen  weeks  by  recitations  of  an  hour  each  ?  ' 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  it  could  thoroughly. 

Q.  If  not,  and  portions  have  to  be  selected,  who  is  the  judge  ; 
the  pupils  or  the  Professor  ? 

A.  The  Professor  I  should  suppose. 

Q.  Have  I  been  absent  from  school  on  account  of  sickness 
during  the  last  four  years. 

A.  I  think  you  were. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  When  you  resided  in  Coates  street  above  Twelfth.  I 
visited  you  when  you  w’ere  sick.  That  was  in  1861. 
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Q,  Have  you  been  absent  on  account  of  sickness  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q,  How  often  ? 

A.  The  first  week  in  September,  five  clays,  and  on  the  very 
inclement  Thursday.  I  left  at  ten  o’clock,  having  come  in  the 
belief  that  other  Professors  might  be  absent  that  day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  from  your  own  knowledge,  that 
I  have  not  taught  mathematics  sufficiently,  or  is  it  based  on 
hearsay  ? 

A.  From  the  complaints  of  the  Almuni  of  the  institution. 

Q.  That  is  hearsay  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Since  Algebra  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  Grammar 
schools  can  boys  be  as  well  prepared  in  mathematics  when  they 
come  to  me  as  they  were  formerly  ? 

A.  I  should  think  that  three  times  a  week  before  they  come 
to  you  should  suffice  to  teach  them  Algebra. 

Q.  Suppose  they  do  not  get  far  enough  on  to  be  prepared 
for  my  studies  ? 

A.  These  are  all  suppositions. 

Q.  Whatever  is  acquired  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  ought  to  be  acquired  properly  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  the  mathematics  I  have  to  teach  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  the  most  abstruse  and  uninviting? 

A.  I  grant  you  that. 

Q.  Therefore,  is  it  not  common  in  all  colleges,  for  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  blame  by  students,  who  do  not 
attain  a  high  mark  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is. 

Prof.  McClune  answers  the  charge  of  Prof.  Maguire  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  non-signing  of  the  diplomas  of  Park  and  Reed. 
He  stated  that  Park  graduated  in  July,  1859.  He  (Park)  put 
something  in  the  paper  that  was  not  his  business  to  put  in,  and 
Professor  McClune  refused  to  sign  his  diploma  until  an  expla¬ 
nation  and  apology  were  made.  The  explanation  and  apology 
being  made,  the  diploma  was  signed.  He  also  declined  to  sign 
the  diploma  of  the  graduates  who  had  studied  under  Prof.  Ken- 
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clall,  for  the  reason  he  thought,  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  graduates,  and  because  he  (Prof.  McClune)  did  not  know 
the  graduates  personally. 

With  regard  to  Reed,  Mr.  McClune  said:  He  was  brought 
here  when  I  Avas  not  present;  I  had  no  opportunity  of  cross- 
examination,  nor  did  I  know  he  was  to  be  brought  forward  at 
all.  When  he  graduated,  I  told  him,  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  sign  his  diploma.  He  said 
he  had  been  urged  to  do  so  by  Prof.  Maguire — to  come  forward. 
I  told  him  that  was  a  matter  between  him  and  Prof.  Maguire. 
I  did  not  feel  justified  in  signing  the  diploma  of  a  boy  when  the 
Principal  of  the  institution  deemed  it  his  business  to  bring  a 
pupil  forward  in  the  way  he  did.  After  some  time,  he  came  to 
me,  and  said  he  Avas  about  to  enter  the  Polytechnic  College,  and 
the  omission  of  my  name  on  his  diploma  might  be  an  injury  to 
him.  I  told  him  if  that  AA’oukl  be  the  case,  I  would  write  a  note 
to  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  tell  Avhy  I  did  not  sign  the  diploma,  but  he 
never  called  on  me  ;  but  subsequently,  he  called  for  a  general 
recommendation,  Avhich,  of  course,  1  did  not  think  proper  to 
give. 

Prof.  Maguire. — The  assertion  that  I  called  on  Reed,  and 
urged  him,  is  gratuitous ;  I  did  not. 

Prof.  McClune. — That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Green  to  Prof.  McClune. — Did  any  of  the  other  Profes¬ 
sors  refuse  to  sign  his  diploma? 

A.  No;  because  he  AAms  not  brought  forward  under  the  same 
circumstances  in  regard  to  them. 

Q.  (Mr.  Plaines  to  Prof.  Maguire.)  Are  the  pupils  which 
a  Professor  has  to  restrain  and  sometimes  punish,  proper  judges 
of  the  efficiency  and  competency  of  a  Professor  ? 

A.  After  they  have  left  school,  I  suppose  they  would  be  able 
to  form  a  proper  estimate. 

Q.  After  they  haA^e  left  school,  they  are  no  longer  “  pupils’’ 
(question  repeated.) 

A.  That  would  depend  altogether  upon  circumstances.  I 
should  suppose  a  pupil  would  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  he 
was  deriving  any  information  from  the  instruction  of  a  Professor 
even  if  he  were  a  pupil  the  Professor  had  to  restrain. 

Q.  With  impartiality  and  without  prejudice  ? 
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A.  It  might  be  a  point  whether  the  Professor  would  be  able 
to  form  an  opinion  of  that  pupil  with  impartiality  and  without 
prejudice. 


Prof.  Maguire  cross-examined  hy  Prof.  RaversticJc. 

Q.  Do  your  charges  against  me  cover  only  the  past  four 
years  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  certain  Professors  declined  giving 
you  support,  will  you  please  state  in  a  positive  form  what  you 
mean  by  “  supporting”  the  Principal  ? 

A.  A  proper  respect  towards  the  Principal  would  be  one  way 
in  which  he  could  be  supported  in  the  presence  of  the  school. 
Secondly,  certain  duties  were  required  of  the  Professors  and 
they  were  performed  for  a  month  or  two  months  and  then  ne¬ 
glected  ;  that  is  not  supporting  him. 

Q.  Would  we  have  to  give  up  our  personal  identity  to  give 
you  a  moral  support  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Would  we  have  to  give  up  our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  nose, 
and  other  faculties? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Our  judgment  as  to  truth  and  morality  ? 

A.  No  six*. 

Q.  Would  we  have  to  give  up  our  conscience  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  in  a  direct  way  how  I  have  refused 
to  give  you  support  ?  We  will  leave  the  moral  support  out  of 
the  question  now. 

A.  I  can  not  say  you  have  refused  altogether. 

Q.  Wherever  you  have  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  your  pre¬ 
rogative  as  Principal,  or  wherever  jmu  have  been  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Faculty  in  cain-ying  out  its  plans  and  resolutions, 
have  I  in  any  one  instance  refused  to  support  you  ? 
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A.  No  sir. 

Q.  You  say  I  am  an  inefficient  teacher.  What  do  you  mean 
by  an  efficient  teacher. 

A.  One  that  has  the  knowledge  and  likewise  the  ability  to 
impart  that  knowledge,  who  will  see  that  the  classes  are  provided 
with  the  proper  books,  and  who  all  sec  that  his  efforts  to  teach 
are  successful. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? 

A.  That  is  as  far  as  his  knowledge  and  his  ability  to  impart 
are  concerned. 

Q.  IIow  about  success  ? 

A.  I  think  success  will  necessarily  follow. 

Q.  Will  you  make  no  allowance  for  dull  boys? 

A.  Dull  boys  are  the  exception. 

Q.  Will  you  alloTf  nothing  more  for  self-conceited  boys,  who 
believe  they  are  men  while  they  are  hardly  boys  ? 

A.  I  will  allow  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  There  must  be  success  then  ? 

A.  I  think  success  would  necessarily  follow  the  knowledge 
and  the  ability  to  impart  that  knowledge. 

Q.  Now  your  friend  Ding  is  an  efficient  teacher,  is  he  not  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Very  well ;  your  judgment  of  my  department  has  not 
been  formed  by  personal  observation,  but  from  outsiders,  and 
boys  in  the  school  ? 

A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  in  my  room  one  hour  have  you  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Never  five  minutes  in  my  room  were  you  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  I  was  there  at  the  time  your  classes  were  examined  by 
Dev.  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Q.  "We  will  talk  of  that  by  and  by — but  you  could  not  judge 
of  my  ])lan  because  I  did  not  teach  that  day.  You  have  said 
Prof.  King  is  an  efficient  teacher  and  he  is  supposed  to  teach 
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the  elements  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  now  on  my  judgment  I 
will  undertake  to  say  that  not  more  than  twelve  out  of  the  entire 
number  of  any  of  his  classes  that  come  to  me  are  able  to  go 
through  the  forms  and  roots  of  the  Latin  Grammar.  I  will  say 
that  at  least  onedialf  are  not  able  to  decline  the  first  noun  in  the 
first  declension,  that  about  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  seem  hardly  to 
know  where  a  form  is  to  be  found,  and  yet  I  am  to  receive  them 
in  this  way.  It  is  not  Prof.  Ring’s  fault ;  and  this  is  the  solemn 
truth. 

Q.  (By  3Ir.  Scheide,) — Apart  from  this  question  of  friend¬ 
ship,  Prof.  Haverstick,  do  you  consider  Prof.  Ring  an  efficient 
teacher  ? 

A.  (By  Prof.  S.)  I  do  sir. 

Prof.  Paverstiele  resumes  his  examination. 

Q.  What  sir,  as  you  are  supposed  to  be  a  Latin  scholar  al¬ 
though  I  never  had  the  slightest  intimation  of  that  fact,  but 
the  reverse  which  I  will  not  bring  up  to-day — 

Mr.  Seheide. — Please  omit  these  reflections  Prof.  Haverstick, 
and  proceed  with  your  questions. 

Prof.  a. — Prof.  Maguire  is  supposed  to  be  a  Latin  scholar, 
I  wish  him  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  only  true  basis 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  founded  ? 

Prof.  Maguire  declines  to  answer,  and  asks  whether  he  is  here 
on  cross-examination  as  to  his  knowledge  of  Latin. 

Prof.  Haverstick — It  is  an  important  question,  and  Prof. 
Maguire  ought  to  answer  it;  he  is  bound  to  know  it.  As  he 
will  not  answer  it,  let  me  do  it.  It  is  based  upon  a  thorough, 
profound  and  complete  knowdedge  of  the  Latin  Grammar  as  it 
ought  to  be  taught,  and  supposed  to  be  taught  in  Prof.  Ring’s 
room. 

Q.  Prof.  Haverstick  to  Prof.  Maguire. — If  the  boys  are 
supposed  to  have  studied  the  Latin  Grammar  in  Prof.  Ring’s 
room,  and  they  come  to  me  with  the  most  decided  proof  they 
know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  fol¬ 
low  out  the  course  prescribed  for  me. 

A.  I  deny  the  premises  Avith  which  Prof.  Haverstick  starts 
out ;  he  is  making  a  direct  charge  against  Prof.  Ring. 
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Prof.  Haver  stick — I  am  not  making  a  charge  against  Prof. 
Ring  ;  he  labors  hard  ;  but  1  bring  to  you  the  positive  result,  as 
I  find  it. 

Q.  3Ir.  Green  (to  Prof.  Maguire) — Has  Prof.  Haverstick 
always  treated  you  kindly  when  you  entered  his  room  ? 

A.  With  frigid  politeness. 

Prof.  Haverstick. — Q.  Did  T  ever  fail  to  rise  in  my  chair 
with  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  and  hand  you  my  report  ? 

A.  It  is  a  frigid  politeness. 

Q.  That  may  be  ;  the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
not  be  better  treated  if  he  was  here — 

Prof.  Maguire  (interrupting) — I  consider  the  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar  the  first  book  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  last  book  to  be  laid 
aside;  and  the  Latin  Grammar  is  as  much  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Haverstick  as  under  that  of  Prof.  Ring. 

Q.  Mr.  Haines  (to  Prof.  Haverstick) — You  say  about  twelve 
of  any  one  class  of  Prof.  Ring’s  are  able  to  go  through  the  form 
of  the  Latin  Grammar,  yet  you  say  Prof.  Ring  is  efficient  ? 

A.  He  does  his  best ;  but  observe  I  am  talking  upon  the  de¬ 
claration  of  Prof.  Maguire,  that  want  of  success  is  a  proof  of 
inefficiency;  I  say  it  is  not,  and  I  bring  in  Prof.  Ring  as  the 
best  evidence  of  that  fact. 


Prof.  Haverstick  again  resumes  the  cross-examination  of  Prof. 

Maguire. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  circumstance  that  might  be  adduced 
as  a  difficulty  in  my  department,  which  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  department  ? 

A.  There  is  a  very  great  obstacle  to  the  boys  acquiring  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  that  is  the  use  of 
interlinear  translations. 

Q.  You  know,  sir,  that  I  am  tooth  and  nail  against  inter- 
linears  ? 

A.  I  suppose  you  are,  and  so  am  I ;  when  I  had  charge  of 
F  2,  when  you  were  at  Atlantic  City,  I  inquired  of  the  boys  how 
many  had  dictionaries  (and  each  scholar  ought  to  have  a  dic¬ 
tionary),  and  none  had  any ;  I  asked  how  many  had  interline- 
ars,  and  about  a  dozen  raised  their  hands.  ^ 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  in  any  way  communicated  to  me  the 
inefficiency  of  my  department  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  personally. 

Q.  Have  I  not  communicated  to  you,  both  by  pen  and  word 
of  mouth,  and  thus  invited  conversations  with  you  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ? 

A.  You  spoke  to  me  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
pupils  came  up  from  the  lower  department. 

Q.  Did  you  respond  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  what  I  could  do  in  the  case ;  I  saw  no 
deficiency  in  Prof.  Ring’s  department. 

Q.  My  classes  were  examined  some  years  ago ;  will  you 
please  to  state  whether  I  had  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  me  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

(Prof.  Ilaverstick  states  that  a  Committee  examined  his  class 
some  years  ago,  spending  five  hours  in  the  examination,  and  they 
wrote  a  report.  He  did  not  see  the  report,  but  the  Chairman 
said,  “  Sir,  you  stand  more  firmly  in  your  position  now  than  you 
ever  did,”  as  the  result  of  that  examination.) 

Prof.  Haverstich  to  Prof.  Maguire  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  such  a  report  was  written  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  did  not  report  adversely  to  my  quali¬ 
fications  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  lawyer  of  rising  eminence  in  this  city 
by  the  name  of  Harding  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Allison,  who  was  my  pupil  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  ? 

A. 


I  do. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  lie  came  out  with  the  first  honors  of  that 
institution  ? 

A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  mainly  from  his  knowledge  of 
Latin,  that  he  got  from  me  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  passing  an  examination  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  is  of  the  first  importance  ? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  so  is  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  is  not 
taught  here. 

Q.  Did  I  never  teach  Greek  since  you  were  in  this  school  ? 

A.  You  did,  and  you  were  ordered  by  the  High  School 
Committee  to  lay  it  aside. 

Q.  At  your  suggestion  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  George  Stuart  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  was  my  pupil  ? 

A.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  school  at  the  time  ;  I  pre¬ 
sume  he  was,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  boy  Welsh  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  you  came  to  me  to  intercede  for  that  boy, 
on  the  ground  you  did  not  wish  to  importune  the  Committee  for 
a  certain  concession  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  I  said  I  had  no  unkindness  towards 
that  boy,  but  his  whole  career  had  been  one  in  which  he  had 
lived,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  now  that  he  has 
failed,  it  is  no  wonder — do  you  recollect  that  fact  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  fair  representative  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
boys  in  every  class  that  have  passed  through  the  High  School  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  is  ;  he  may  be  of  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion. 

Q.  Very  well,  I  only  claim  to  come  in  under  that  prescrip- 
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tion  that  there  are  boys  who  have  always  gone  from  this  school 
who  never  cared  to  study.  You  have  never  been  in  my  room  to 
hear  a  recitation  or  to  know  my  plan  or  my  labor  ? 

A.  I  know  your  plan  and  labor. 

Q.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  know  it  ? 

A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  contradict  you ;  as  to  Dictionaries,  whose 
business  is  it  to  furnish  Dictionaries  ? 

A.  (By  Prof.  Maguire.)  It  is  your  business  to  see  the  boys 
have  Dictionaries. 

Q.  When  the  boys  come  to  me  from  Prof.  Ring,  I  say  to  them 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  get  along  without  Dictionaries.  Do 
you  think  I  say  that  ? 

A.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  word.  Prof.  Haverstick 
reads  an  extract  from  Prof.  Maguire’s  report  in  which  the  words 
are  used  :  “  the  pupils  yield  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  assiduity  with  which  they 
prosecute  their  studies,  is  evidence  of  the  faithful  and  conscien¬ 
tious  devotion  of  the  various  Professors  to  the  departments  under 
their  charge,  and  asks  Prof.  Maguire  for  an  explanation. 

Prof.  Maguire. — In  writing  the  report  I  did,  I  had  the  word 
“  generally”  in  and  struck  it  out,  and  instead  of  “the  various 
Professors,”  I  had  “various  Professors.” 

Prof.  Haverstick  said  in  reference  to  the  other  charge  against 
him — infirmity  of  temper — I  have  been  honest  in  my  opinions 
and  convictions,  and  I  wish  the  Committee  to  receive  Prof. 
Maguire’s  statement  with  a  certain  modification.  I  will  illus¬ 
trate  :  Rev.  Dr.  Hoax  was  selected  on  a  certain  occasion  as 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  question  came  up  before 
the  General  Convention,  “shall  we  ratify  this  election  ?”  and  a 
certain  Dr.  Meade,  of  Connecticut,  said  of  Dr.  Hoax  for  the 
first  time,  “  I  was  with  this  gentleman  once  in  his  study  and  he 
was  very  much  worried  against  certain  men  and  tvished  he  could 
lay  off  his  coat  and  thrash  them.”  Dr.  Hoax  replied,  he  had 
used  the  language  and  was  sorry  for  it ;  but  if  my  brother  had 
reproved  me  at  the  moment  when  these  words  were  uttered,  this 
public  exposure  would  not  have  been  made.”  You  see,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  am  of  a  nervous,  billious  temperament,  and  when  I  go  at 
a  thing  I  go  at  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  often  been  angry, 
very  angry,  but  always  in  a  good  cause ;  but  if  Prof.  Maguire 
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■will  say  this  has  been  a  radical,  habitual  thing  with  me,  I  deny 
it ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  me  as  a  friend  and  said,  “  be  on  your 
guard  Professor” — this  public  acknowledgment  would  never 
have  been  made. 


Prof.  Rhoads  examines  Prof.  Wilson. 

Q.  You  were  a  pupil  of  the  High  School;  did  I  ever  give 
you  any  instruction  as  regards  the  Latin  quotations  in  Rhetoric  ? 

A.  I  distinctly  remember  it  was  your  habit  to  translate  the 
Latin  quotations  for  us  and  give  explanations  on  them  as  they 
occurred. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  particular  quotation 
Prof.  Maguire  has  alluded  to  ? 

A.  I  have  a  very  indistinct  remembrance  of  it,  but  I  do  re¬ 
member  you  made  some  remarks  on  it  tending  to  show  the  double 
meaning  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  something  as  to  my  general 
manner  of  teaching? 

A.  I  consider  the  manner  in  which  Prof.  Rhoads  conducts 
the  exercises  in  English  Composition,  or  at  least  that  way  in 
which  he  conducted  them  when  I  was  a  pupil,  as  the  most  profi¬ 
table  exercises  to  me  while  I  was  in  the  school. 


Prof.  Rhoads  examines  Prof.  Beale. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  manner  in  which  I  teach 
Rhetoric  in  my  room  ? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  I  remember  a  good  many  explanations  were 
given  by  you  of  Latin  phrases,  and  why  the  little  words  if,” 
“the,”  and  “to,”  were  left  out. 

Q.  Did  my  explanations  seem  to  you  parrot-like,  or  did  they 
seem  as  if  I  understood  the  phrases  ? 
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A.  The  explanations  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  man  who  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

Q.  (Mr.  Haines  to  Prof.  Beale) — Do  you  consider  Prof. 
Bhoads  an  efficient  teacher  ? 

A.  I  should  think  he  was. 

Q.  (Mr.  Haines  to  Prof.  Wilson) — Do  you  consider  Prof. 
Rhoads  a  competent  and  efficient  teacher  in  this  institution  ? 

A.  I  do  sir. 

Adjourned  to  April  11,  1866. 


NINTH  DAY. 


April  Will,  1866. 

Present — Messrs.  Schcide,  Green,  Ililles,  and  Haines. 

Prof.  Me  dune  calls  Prof.  Iloffer. 

Q.  Were  not  tlie  pupils  of  the  school  formerly  much  farther 
advanced  when  they  left  you,  and  consequently  farther  ad¬ 
vanced  when  they  left  me,  in  the  higher  departments  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  than  they  are  now  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  one  reason  is,  that  algebra  has  been  thrown  out 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  carry 
the  pupils  as  far  in  mathematics  as  formerly ;  another  reason  is 
the  difficulty  to  get  them  to  study. 

Q.  Do  not  a  number  of  them  miss  a  majority  of  their  recita¬ 
tions  entirely,  and  were  not  you  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to 
devise  some  means  to  remedy  that  evil  ? 

A.  In  consequence  of  so  many  pupils  missing  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lessons,  I  brought  the  subject  up  before  the 
Faculty ;  in  the  first  instance  I  brought  up  the  matter  in  the 
shape  of  a  report,  that  those  boys  that  failed  in  more  than 
one-half  of  their  lessons,”  etc,  and  finding  that  did  not  succeed, 
and  was  not  carried  out,  then  I  brought  forward  the  necessity 
of  making  further  effort  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Q.  By  Blr.  Green. — What  proportion  miss  their  lessons, 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  as  compared  with  former  times? 

A.  I  cannot  give  the  figures;  I  have  found  in  a  class  about 
thirty  going  so  far  behind  hand,  that  they  got  below  the  average 
necessary  for  promotion ;  sometimes  it  would  not  be  so  heavy. 

Prof.  McClune  resumes : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  me  to  make  pupils  who 
neglect  their  studies  with  you,  understand  the  higher  depart¬ 
ments  of  mathematics  ? 

(190) 
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A.  I  do  not  ttink  it  is  possible,  unless  they  get  instruction 
elsewhere  in  these  branches  of  mathematics  ? 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  a  Professor  to  complain 
to  the  Principal  of  those  pupils  who  almost  constantly  neglect 
their  lessons  ? 

A.  Certainly  1  do.  * 

Q.  You,  as  well  as  myself,  were  a  number  of  years  in  the 
Grammar  Schools ;  what  w'as  your  practice  in  regard  to  your 
assistants,  when  you  saw  anything  which  you  supposed  to  be 
wrong ;  did  you  mention  it  to  them,  or  permit  it  to  continue  ? 

A.  I  would  take  it  in  hand  immediately,  and  mention  it  to 
them. 

Q.  On  what  did  you  depend  for  information  with  regard  to 
the  faithfulness  or  success  of  your  assistants — on  your  personal 
observation  or  the  reports  of  pupils  ? 

A.  Personal  observation  and  my  own  examination  of  their 
classes. 

Q.  Did  you  resort,  in  any  case,  to  the  opinions  or  views  of 
the  pupils? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Mr.  Green  to  Prof.  Hopper. — lYould  you  make  the  age 
of  applicants  less  than  thirteen  years  ? 

A.  My  opinion  is,  the  present  age  is  a  fair  test ;  if  you  take 
in  under  that  age,  it  will  work  injuriously. 

Q.  You  would  not  admit  by  genius  alone  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  3Ir.  Haines  to  Prof.  Hopper. — "What  is  your  opinion  in 
reference  to  Prof.  McClune’s  qualifications  as  a  teacher  in  this 
institution  ? 

A.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  him,  both  as  regards  his 
ability  and  his  competency. 

Q.  What  in  reference  to  Prof.  Haverstick? 

A.  hly  opinion  is  the  same  as  it  is  of  Prof.  McClune. 

Q.  Prof.  Howard  ? 

A.  I  have  the  same  opinion  of  all  three. 

Q.  Prof.  Rhoads  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  his  fully  competent  in  every  respect,  both 
as  a  disciplinarian  and  as  a  teacher. 
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Q.  Prof.  Maguire  to  Prof.  Hopper. — What  opportunities 
have  you  had  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  these  Professors, 
as  you  are  occupied  in  your  room  ? 

A.  I  judge  a  great  deal  of  a  Professor’s  qualities  as  to  com¬ 
petency  hy  his  previous  examinations,  his  long  experience,  and 
my  own  personal  observation;  I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me, 
and  heard  enough  to  know  that  these  gentlemen  are  competent ; 
I  have  seen  enough  in  personal  contact  with  them,  and  in  dis¬ 
cussing  measures  connected  with  the  studies  and  discipline  of 
the  school,  to  make  me  feel  that  they  fully  understand  their 
business. 


Prof.  Me  Chine  calls  Prof.  Wilson. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  a  pupil  under  me  ? 

A.  About  seven  or  eight  months. 

Q.  Did  I  occupy  the  whole  of  my  time  in  instruction,  as  far 
as  you  observed,  while  you  were  a  pupil  ? 

A.  You  occupied  the  wdiole  time  with  the  class. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  infer  I  was  not  an  able  teacher  ? 

A.  I  had  no  reason  to  infer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  derogatory  to  me  since  in  respect 
to  my  eflBciency  as_a  teacher  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  As  I  had,  when  you  were  a  pupil,  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  incident  to  a  new  Professor,  did  I  manifest  any  want 
of  tact  or  ability  in  overcoming  those  difficulties  ? 

A.  I  did  not  observe  any  want  of  tact  or  ability. 

Q.  Mr.  Green  to  Prof.  Wilson. — Do  you  consider  Prof, 
llaverstick  a  competent  teacher? 

A.  I  consider  Prof.  llaverstick  has  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  he  teaches. 

Q.  But  is  he  considered  an  efficient  teacher  ? 

A.  I  did  not  consider  him  a  successful  teacher  when  I  was 
under  his  tuition. 

•  Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  that? 
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A.  I  think  he  was  very  conscientious,  and  tried  to  teach.  I 
do  not  know  the  reason.  I  think  he  did  his  best. 

By  Mr.  Hilles. — Had  he  not  the  ability  to  impart  to  others 
the  knowledge  he  had  himself? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  succeeded  Avell  in  imparting  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  others  that  he  had  himself. 


Prof.  31aguire  to  Prof.  Wilson. 

Q.  What  part  of  Prof.  McClune’s  department  did  you  study 
under  him  ? 

A.  I  believe  Astronomy  only. 

Q.  Did  he  explain  to  you  the  instruments  in  the  observatory  ? 

A.  We  were  taken  to  the  observatory  twice,  I  believe,  and 
Prof.  McClune  pointed  out  the  instruments. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  During  the  eight  months  I  was  under  him.  I  went  there 

O  O 

twice,  and  I  believe  I  understood  the  use  of  the  instruments  from 
bis  explanation. 

By  Mr.  Haines. — He  had  other  duties  to  perform  besides 
taking  you  into  the  observatory  ;  that  was  not  his  whole  duty  ? 

A.  That  Avas  not  his  only  duty.  Of  course,  he  had  other 
duties  to  perform. 

By  Prof.  McClune. — Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  person  to  teach  descriptive  astronomy  and  the  calculations, 
and  also  the  use  of  instruments,  in  the  time  that  is  usually 
allotted  to  the  study  of  Astronom}’’  ? 

A.  Not  so  fully  as  I  should  like  to  see  it  taught. 


Prof.  Maguire  cross-examined  ly  Prof.  Howard. 

Q.  You  charged  me,  I  believe,  Avith  indecent  language,  occur¬ 
ring  at  least  four  years  ago  ? 

A.  I  asserted  that  a  parent  complained  to  me  about  that 
time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  since  that  time  ? 

A.  I  have,  from  the  graduates  of  the  school.  One  in  par- 
13 
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ticular  said  to  me,  one  of  the  unpleasant  recollections  of  the 
High  School  was  the  recital  of  the  mythological  fables  by  Prof. 
Howard. 

Q.  That  is  hearsay  evidence.  You  charge  me  with  indecent 
and  improper  language  before  the  class  four  years  ago,  but  not 
since  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  since. 

Q.  You  stated  that  in  visiting  Professors’  rooms,  you  were 
received  with  impoliteness  and  discourtesy;  do  you  make  that 
charge  against  me  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  not  with  regard  to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that,  on  many  occasions,  'when  I  re¬ 
cognized  you  in  the  morning,  you  did  not  return  the  recog¬ 
nition  ? 

A.  Never.  I  never  did  that  to  the  worst  enemy  I  ever  had. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  when  you  had  been  in  the  school  one 
year,  saying  to  me  that  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  Professor  who 
had  the  affections  of  the  pupils  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  giving  me  a  written  recommendation 
to  the  Girard  College,  recommending  me  to  a  Professorship 
there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  circumstance.  If  I  did,  the  re- 
com.mendation,  I  suppose,  is  in  your  possession. 

(Prof.  Howard  submits  to  the  Committee  a  report  of  Prof. 
Maguire’s  to  the  High  School  Committee,  in  which  these  words 
occur:  “ It  affords  me  special  pleasure  to  speak  in  high  terms 
of  Professor's  Rand,  Edw.  W.  Yogdes,  Hopper,  and  Kirkpatrick, 
and  of  Messrs.  Ring  and  Howard,  who,  by  energetic  co-operation, 
prove  their  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  their  Alma  Mater.”) 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  I  was  making  application  to  be 
promoted  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Professor;  and  did  you 
make  any  objections  to  me? 

A.  I  never  would  object  to  the  advancement  of  any  one. 

Q.  When  you  believed  me  guilty  of  telling  obscene  stories, 
can  you  excuse  yourself  for  not  objecting  to  my  promotion  ? 

A.  It  would  have  been  an  interference  with  the  duties  of 
the  High  School  Committee. 
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Q.  You  speak  of  my  telling  a  story  in  reference  to  the  re- 
population  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge,  in  which  you  say  you 
heard  me  use  the  words,  “  a  wooden  man  and  a  wooden  woman 
and  you  left  the  room  rather  than  listen  to  me.  Now  if  you 
supposed  I  was  telling  an  indecent  story,  do  you  not  think  it 
was  your  duty  to  have  remained  and  rebuked  me  before  the 
class  ? 

A.  You  would  not  have  told  it. 

(Prof.  Howard  related  to  the  Committee  the  story  alluded  to.) 

Q.  You  said  you  heard  noises  in  my  room;  is  it  not  a  great 
distance  from  your  room  to  mine  ? 

A.  So  much  the  greater  must  have  been  the  noise. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  ascertain  what  was  the  cause  of  it  ? 

A.  I  have,  and  when  I  have  entered  the  room,  it  has  imme¬ 
diately  stopped. 

Q.  If  you  complain  of  my  discipline,  how  can  you  excuse 
yourself  for  saying,  in  your  evidence,  that  you  kept  me  in  the 
basement  in  order  to  preserve  discipline  there  ? 

A.  I  supposed  you  were  best  acquainted  with  all  the  re¬ 
quisites  for  that  particular.  I  found  you  performing  that  duty 
when  I  came,  and  I  retained  you  in  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  in  every  store,  olEce,  factory,  or 
other  place  where  assistants  are  employed,  to  place  a  new  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  inferior  position,  and  promote  the  rest  forward  ? 

A.  I  do  not  grant  that  your  position  is  an  inferior  one. 

Q.  Is  not  the  care  of  the  basement,  requiring  me  as  it  were, 
to  act  as  a  police  ofiicer,  a  more  disadvantageous  and  disagree¬ 
able  position  than  being  in  the  third  story  with  a  dry  room  ? 

A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  When  Prof.  Ring  was  appointed,  did  you  not  give  him 
the  room  for  which  I  applied  ? 

A.  I  gave  it  to  him,  because  it  was  the  room  occupied  by 
the  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  from  the  time  the  building  was 
opened,  and  it  had  numerous  blackboards,  and  your  room  had 
none. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  as  advantageous  to  me  to  have  black¬ 
boards  to  teach  composition,  as  Prof.  Rhoads  has  ? 

A.  You  did  not  teach  composition  at  that  time.  If  you  had 
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asked  for  blackboards,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Committee  Avould 
have  granted  them  to  you,  as  they  granted  you  gas. 

Q.  Did  you  not  find  fault  with  me  for  having  gas  introduced 
into  my  room  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  I  had  no  right  to  find  fault.  If  I  found  fault, 
it  was,  in  not  making  your  request  to  the  Committee  through 
me. 

Q.  By  3Ir.  Haines. — Do  you  think  that  before  a  Professor 
asks  for  certain  privileges  and  improvements  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  he  must  consult  with  you? 

A.  I  think  that  is  due  to  the  Principal  as  a  proper  mark  of 
respect,  and  that  has  generally  been  the  case  since  I  have  been 
in  the  school. 

Q.  If  there  is  that  respect  due  to  the  Principal  from  the 
Professors,  is  there  not  a  proper  respect  due  to  the  Committee 
by  the  Principal  ? 

A.  Certainly;  I  have  always  endeavored  to  treat  them  with 
respect. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then,  it  Avas  treating  the  Committee  with 
proper  respect,  in  not  informing  them  that  you  had  incompetent 
Professors  in  the  institution  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  mark  of  disrespect.  Other  rea¬ 
sons  might  be  given  for  my  jjourse,  with  no  regard  whatever  to 
a  want  of  courtesy. 

Q.  By  Prof.  Howard. — Do  you  know  that  in  my  room,  there 
are  peculiar  difficulties  about  preserving  order,  greater  than  in 
any  other  room  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  At  one  time  you  ordered  me  to  allow  nobody  to  go  into 
the  hat  room  without  a  note  from  you,  is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  on  one  occasion,  a  class  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  you  Avitliout  sending  any  note  to  me,  and  they  burst 
into  the  room  when  I  had  no  intimation  of  their  approach  ? 

A.  That  was  the  fault  of  the  Professor  having  charge  of  that 
class. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  when  Professors  dismiss  their 
classes,  a  great  deal  of  noise  is  made  by  their  passing  out  ? 

A.  Yes  sir.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  discipline  of 
your  room. 
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Q.  Does  this  not  prove  that  in  my- room,  I  labor  under  pe¬ 
culiar  difficulties  in  endeavoring  to  keep  order  ? 

A.  Each  Professor  looks  after  his  class. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  yard,  that  there  are  about 
four  boys  on  an  average  there  every  hour? 

A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  those  boys  sometimes  play  ball, 
and  that  I  note  them  for  it  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  and  I  have  noted  them  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  in  the  yard,  especially  after  the 
fourth  hour,  a  number  of  ragged  urchins  climbing  the  fences, 
looking  down  the  windows  ? 

A.  I  have  often  driven  them  away  myself.  I  go  through 
the  yard  every  day  after  recess,  to  see  that  every  pupil  goes  to 
his  room,  and  it  is  then  I  sometimes  see  these  urchins,  and 
send  them  off. 

Q.  Is  it  not  likely  that  these  causes  might  create  disorder 
in  my  classes  ? 

A.  Their  attention  might  be  distracted  for  a  time. 

Q.  Do  pupils  go  into  the  lecture  room  for  the  purpose  of 
declamation  ? 

A.  They  do  sir. 

Q.  IIow  many  hours  a  week  ? 

A.  Division  A,  the  second  hour  ;  Division  B,  the  third  hour  ; 
Division  C,  the  fourth  ;  and  Division  D,  the  fifth. 

Q.  Have  I  not  at  times  complained  about  the  disorder  of 
these  boys  ? 

A.  You  have. 

Q.  Did  I  not  note  a  boy  for  dancing  on  the  heater,  who  was 
distinctly  heard  in  my  room  ? 

A.  You  may  have  done  so. 

(Prof.  Howard  explained  to  the  Committee  how  noises  so  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  the  lecture  room  are  heard  in  his  room,  "which 
is  immediately  below.) 

Q.  Are  vou  not  also  aware  that  during  school  hours,  I  am 
frequently  obliged  to  leave  my  room,  and  attend  to  disorder  at 
the  hydrant  in  the  basement  ? 
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A.  I  am  not.  I  have  frequently  gone  there  and  stopped 
the  hydrant  when  it  was  running. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact,  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  passing 
from  that  subject,  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  (the  older  members  of  it  especially)  is 
a  pretty  good  evidence  that  they  have  no  complaint  to  make 
against  the  morality  or  discipline  of  a  Professor’s  room  ? 

A.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Prof.  Bache  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Prof.  Hart  was  elected  to  that  po¬ 
sition  ? 

A.  So  I  have  understood. 

Q.  That  Prof.  Ileyer  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  wliat  you  consider  the  standing  of 
Prof.  Ileyer  to  be  ? 

A.  I  consider  Mr.  Ileyer  to  be  a  gentleman  in  every  sense 
of  the  term. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  an  honor  to  have  held  the  position  Prof.’ 
Ileyer  held  ? 

A.  I  consider  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  to  be 
an  honor  when  deserved. 

Q.  Was  it  deserved  by  the  gentleman  I  have  named  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Are  vou  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  elected  President 
of  the  Alumni  Association  about  five  years  ago,  to  succeed  Prof. 
Ileyer  ? 

A.  I  believe  you  were  elected  for  one  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  I  did  not  deserve  it  ? 

A.  I  was  answering  in  a  general  way  Avhen  I  said  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  one  of  honor  when  deserved ;  I  had  no  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  an  election  to  the  presidency,  a  good 
evidence  of  the  esteem  of  the  members  of  the  Association  ? 
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A.  That  depends  altogether  upon  circumstances.  We  kno^\- 
the  Alumni  are  divided  into  factions,  and  party  spirit  rules  there 
as  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Scheide  asks  the  object  of  asking  these  questions. 

Mr.  Howard  replies  that  they  are  to  show  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  endorsed  his  conduct.  He  also  adds  that  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  testimonials,  both  written  and  verbal,  from  300  graduates, 
if  that  were  necessary,  to  testify  to  the  value  of  his  services  as 
an  instructor  and  disciplinarian  ;  and  also  to  prove  that  the  so- 
called  indecency  charged  against  him,  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  mythology  occurring  in  the  History  which  he  is  obliged 
to  teach ;  and  within  the  past  four  years  he  was  careful  to  ex¬ 
punge  everything  having  any  tendency  to  indecency.  He  utterly 
denied  ever  having  used  indecent  language. 

o  o  o 

By  Mr.  Haines  to  Prof.  Maguire : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  a  communication 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Control,  by  the  pupils  of  this  school,  in 
reference  to  yourself? 

A.  I  can  answer  that  conscientiously ;  I  do  not,  and  had  no 
knowledge  prior  to  its  being  prepared. 

Q.  When  was  it  prepared  ? 

A.  The  first  knowledge  of  it  was  your  asking  Prof.  Harts- 
horne  the  question,  so  little  did  I  know  of  the  affair. 

Q.  Then  you  made  inquiries  afterwards  in  reference  to  it  ? 

A.  Iso  sir  ;  I  passed  it  by  altogether. 

Q.  *At  that  time  you  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
that  paper,  or  that  a  paper  of  that  kind  was  in  contemplation? 

A.  Ko  sir,  I  had  not. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  afterwards  that  a  petition  of  that 
kind  was  in  circulation,  or  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Control  by  the  pupils  ? 

A.  I  will  answer  frankly,  I  heard  such  a  thing  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  Committee. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it? 

A.  I  can  scarcely  say  ;  the  person  who  told  me  is  a  Profes¬ 
sor  in  the  institution,  and  he  told  me  not  to  mention  it  ;  it  M'as 
not  Dr.  Hartshorne. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee,  I  (Mr.  Haines,)  would  like 
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to  knoiv  the  name  of  that  Professor,  because  it  may  be  necessary 
to  examine  him  ? 

.A.  Prof.  Wilson  rising,  says:  If  the  Committee  will  allow 
me  to  answer,  I  am  that  Professor. 

Q.  When  you  (Prof.  Maguire)  heard  of  that  paper  being  in 
existence,  did  you  dissuade  the  person  having  charge  of  it,  or 
any  of  the  boys,  from  sending  it  ? 

A.  .  I  did  not  know  who  had  charge  of  it,  nor  any  pupil  who 
was  doing  anything  with  it. 

Q.  After  you  found  out  this  thing  was  in  contemplation,  did 
you  make  any  inquiries  about  it  ? 

A.  I  made  no  inquiries  about  it ;  I  did  not  suppose  it  would 
interest  me. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  heard  of  this  thing? 

A.  The  first  information  I  had  was  when  you  asked  the 
question  in  reference  to  Prof.  Ilartshorne. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  meeting  being  held  in  this  insti¬ 
tution,  or  anywhere  else,  by  any  of  the  boys  connected  with  the 
institution,  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  Professors  in  reference 
to  this  matter? 

A.  I  answer  decidedly  no;  I  knew  of  no  such  meeting  being- 
held,  nor  of  any  Professor  being  present  at  such  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  up  the  preamble  of  that  paper  submitted 
yesterday  to  the  Board  of  Control,  by  the  pupils  of  this  school  ? 

A.  No  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  most  decidedly,  nor  did  I  ever  see  it  until  I  read 
it  in  the  Press  this  morning. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Cfrecn.)  How  is  it  you  neglect  to  read  the  Bible? 

A.  I  do  not  consider  my  not  reading  it  a  neglect,  inasmuch 
as  I  always  delegate  another  to  do  it  when  I  cannot.  This  same 
charge  was  brought  up  against  me  at  a  previous  examination, 
and  the  same  answer  was  given.  The  present  High  School  Com¬ 
mittee  meet  at  nine  o’clock  ;  every  other  Committee  met  at  some 
hour  other  than  twelve.  When  I  receive  a  note  from  that  Com¬ 
mittee  “  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  nine  o’clock  Monday, 
morning,”  I  always  consider  it  as  an  order  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  ;  otherwise  I  would  not  be  notified.  Two  weeks  ago  I 
asked  the  Committee  whether  I  was  to  consider  this  note  as  a 
request  to  attend  at  their  meeting,  and  they  said  they  did  not 
so  consider  it ;  consequently,  on  the  last  Monday  morning  when 
the  Committee  met,  I  read  the  Bible  as  usual. 
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Q.  You  have  no  conscientious  scruples  then,  against  reading 
it  ? 

A.  No  sir,  none  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  the  Principal  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  should  consider  it  strictly  within  his  line  of  duty  to  attend 
to  visitors  before  reading  the  Bible? 

A.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  was  derelict  of  duty  in  attending 
to  visitors  when  I  saw  that  the  Bible  was  read  in  my  absence. 
Had  the  Committee  instructed  me  on  this  subject  that  I  should 
read  it,  visitors  might  have  waited  an  hour  before  I  would  have 
attended  to  them. 

Q.  Could  any  of  the  other  Professors  attend  to  visitors  ? 

A.  No  sir.  I  do  not  think  they  could,  because  some  come 
here  through  curiosity,  some  on  business,  some  Avishing  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  school,  &c.  One  for  instance  will  be  the  President 
of  the  Boston  High  School,  another  one  connected  Avith  schools 
in  Kentucky,  another  of  Indiana,  and  so  on. 

Q.  IIoAV  long  does  it  take  to  read  the  Bible  ? 

A.  We  are  in  the  lecture  room  on  an  averas-e  of  15  to  20 
minutes.  The  pupils  enter  the  lecture  room  as  early  as  quarter 
before  nine,  and  some  do  not  leave  till  fifteen  or  tAventy  minutes 
after  nine. 

Q.  When' there  were  visitors  present,  would  it  not  be  as  easy 
for  you  to  deputize  another  Professor  to  attend  to  them  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  no  Committee  ever  found  fault  with  the 
Principal,  and  I  conceived  it  Avas  not  wrong.  All  committees 
have  known  of  this  practice. 

Prof.  Hotvard  resumed  Ins  cross-examination  of  Prof.  Maguire. 

Q.  Do  I  not  in  the  mornings  remain  entirely  alone  in  the 
basement  to  see  that  the  boys  pass  through  properly ;  and  have 
I  not  at  recess  the  charge  of  e\mrybody  that  chooses  to  come 
down  to  the  hydrant ;  and  have  I  not  charge  of  one  side  of  the 
basement  to  see  that  all  the  classes  pass  out ;  and  does  not  this 
duty  require  considerable  disciplinary  powers  ? 

A.  That  is  your  position.  There  Avas  a  considerable  degree 
of  disorder  there  yesterday  at  the  opening  of  school,  so  much 
so  that  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  Professors  Avhether  you  Avere  in 
the  basement. 
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Q.  What  vras  the  character  of  the  disorder  ? 

A.  Shouting. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Haines. — Did  you  complain  of  that  fact  to  Prof. 
Howard  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  nnderstand  you  to  say  that  I  do  not  keep  good 
order  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  any  very  great  effort  is  required  to 
keep  good  order.  {Prof.  Howard  explained  that  if  there  was  any 
disorder  yesterday  morning,  it  rose  from  the  fact  that  as  he  had 
always  worn  a  slouched  hat,  and  came  yesterday  with  a  new  silk 
hat,  the  boys  may  have  shouted.) 

Q.  By  Mr.  Haines. — Do  you  attribute  the  noise  yesterday 
morning  in  the  basement  to  the  inelBciency  or  inattention  of 
Prof.  Howard  ? 

A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  familiarity  with  which  he  allows  his 
pupils  to  ap{)roach  him.  Other  Professors  have  come  to  school 
with  new  hats  and  have  not  been  called  after. 

Q.  Bij  Mr.  H. — Do  you  consider  his  familiarity  with  his 
pupils  a  fault  ? 

A.  It  is  to  some  extent. 

(Prof.  Howard  explained  at  length  to  the  Committee  his  duties 
in  the  basement  at  the  opening  and  at  the  closing  of  the  school, 
and  at  recess  and  at  other  times.) 


3Ir.  Haines  recalled  Prof.  Wilson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Prof.  Hartshorne  knew  anything 
of  the  communication  which  was  sent  yesterday  to  the  Board  of 
Control  ? 

A.  I  do  not.  I  wish  now  to  state  mv  own  knowledge  of  it. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  family,  one  of  whose  boys  is  a  pupil 
of  this  school  in  one  of  the  higher  divisions.  Early  in 
the  sittings  of  this  Committee,  I  was  visiting  this  family, 
and  this  boy  mentioned  to  me  that  some  boys  were  getting  up  a 
petition  to  the  Board  of  Control  or  to  this  Committee  I  do  not 
know  which,  and  that  he  was  going  to  sign  it.  I  of  course  deemed 
it  my  duty  not  to  express  any  opinion  in  the  matter.  I  had  al- 
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most  thought  the  thing  was  given  up  and  heard  nothing  of  it  at 
all  until  it  was  brought  up  on  Monday  and  given  here  to  the 
Chairman,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Halliwell  to  let  me  see  it,  which  he 
did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Professor  in  this  institution  that  had 
any  knowledge  of  that  paper  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Where  was  it  prepared  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Green. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
age  to  admit  pupils  here  ? 

A.  I  believe  in  admitting  candidates  on  their  brains  alone, 
without  any  restriction  in  regard  to  age  or  previous  attendance 
in  Grammar  schools,  or  anything  else.  I  do  not  think  the  course 
of  studies  in  the  High  School  is  such  as  to  injure  the  health  of 
any  pupil. 


Mr.  Haines  recalled  Prof.  Howard. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  petition  ? 

A.  The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  it  occurred  on  the  day  before 
I  was  sick.  A  pupil  (I  will  not  mention  his  name,)  came  to  my 
room,  and  showed  to  me  a  pasteboard  card  which  had  written 
upon  it  words  similar  to  those  used  in  the  report.  I  gave  it 
back  to  him  as  he  asked  me  for  it.  He  said  it  was  hanging  out 
of  the  window  of  the  chemisti’y  room  during  recess  hours,  and  it 
had  appended  to  it  w'ords  to  the  effect  that  those  who  desired  to 
sign  such  a  testimonial  as  this  v/ould  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  during  the  four  succeeding  days. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  got  it  up  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

A.  Nothing  whatever,  I  heard  the  pupils  talk  about  it,  but  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


3Ir.  Haines  recalled  Prof.  McCliine. 
Q.  What  do  you  know  of  this  petition? 
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A,  I  iliil  not  know  that  any  such  paper  was  going  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  ;  it  was  not  signed  in  my  room,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  in  any  respect,  and  had  no  hand  in  it  whatever. 


J/r.  Haines  recalled  Prof.  Stevens. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  this  petition  ? 

A.  I  liave  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  the  card 
to  which  Mr.  Howard  has  alluded.  I  recollect  seeing  a  member 
of  Division  A  making  cards,  and  I  asked  one  of  my  assistants 
what  he  was  doing,  and  the  reply  was  he  was  getting  up  a  pla¬ 
card  to  induce  students  to  sign  a  petition ;  I  told  him  it  could 
not  be  done  in  my  room,  and  it  was  not  done  there.  The  boy 
assured  me  it  was  done  outside  of  the  school.  The  next  time  I 
saw  Prof.  Maguire  I  told  him  I  un«lerstood  the  boys  were  getting 
up  a  petition  in  reference  to  him,  and  I  supposed  it  wms  to  this 
Committee,  and  I  never  heard  anything  more  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  write  the  preamble? 

A.  No  sir ;  never  saw  it  or  heard  it. 

3Ir.  Haines  recalled  Prof.  Haversticlc. 

A.  I  know  nothing,  sir,  about  the  petition.  This  I  can  say, 
that  on  a  certain  day,  the  last  hour  of  that  day,  Dr.  Hartshorne 
was  not  present  in  his  room,  and  I  heard 'a  meeting  that  was 
going  on  in  there ;  the  name  of  the  chairman  I  recognized,  by 
his  voice,  to  be  Magargee  of  Division  A.  I  do  not  know 
v/hat  the  meeting  was  about,  but  I  mentioned  it  to  Prof. 
McClune,  and  he  remarked  that  probably  they  were  preparing 
something  favorable  to  Prof.  Maguire.  Nothing  afterwards 
transpired,  except  that  a  boy  named  Graeff,  a  busy-body  about 
the  house,  and  wdio  was  repeatedly  in  communication  with  Prof. 
Hartshorne,  came  in  Avith  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  something 
was  said  that  it  was  a  paper  favorable  to  Prof.  Maguire  ;  but  I 
did  not  know  that  such  a  thing  Avas  to  be  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  until  I  heard  of  it  this  morning.  This  meeting  took 
place  about  a  month  ago,  just  after  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

Q.  Prof.  Hartshorne  Avas  not  in  the  room  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  as  far  as  I  knoAV,  he  was  not. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  boys  concerned  in  it  ?  . 

A.  Well  there  were  a  good  many  answering  to  ayes  and 
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noes,  and  I  thought  I  recognized  the  boy  Thomas,  the  first  boy 
in  Division  A,  answering  in  the  response.  He  is  a  very  valuable 
boy,  and  I  would  not  like  to  say  positively. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ? 

A.  I  recognized  no  other  voice. 

Prof.  Angele,  rising,  said  : — 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  this  matter,  except  what 
Prof.  Haverstick  has  told  me  and  you. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  jaaper  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Prof.  Beale  said  : — 

A.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  Gra’efF  brought  me  this 
petition,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  kind  enough  to  write  it 
over  for  him.  I  told  him  it  was  well  enough  written,  and  that 
I  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  never  saw 
anybody  signing  it,  and  did  not  know  there  was  any  meeting 
held  in  this  building  in  reference  to  it. 

Prof.  McClune  said  that  he  may  have  remarked  to  Prof. 
Haverstick,  that  the  boys  were  getting  up  something  favorable 
to  Prof.  Maguire;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  at  all; 
and  had  no  idea  that  the  petition  was  being  signed. 

Prof.  Stevens  said  that  he  had  no  idea  the  petition  was  going 
to  the  Boai'd  of  Controllers,  but  thought  it  was  intended  for  this 
Committee. 

Prof.  McClune  asked  Prof.  Howard: — 

Q.  How  often,  as  a  pupil  of  this  school  under  Prof.  Kendall, 
were  you  taken  to  the  observatory  ? 

A.  Only  once  in  the  four  years. 


Adjourned  till  April  16,  1866. 


TENTH  DAY. 


April  IQth,  1866. 

Present — Prof  Maguire,  and  Messrs.  Sclieido,  Haines,’  Green, 
and  Levick. 

Prof.  Haverstick  submitted  to  the  Committee  the  following 
document  in  reference  to  an  examination  of  his  classes  in  the 
early  part  of  1862.  The  Committee  of  Examination  consisted 
of  Dr.  Mann,  Dr.  Wm.  Shippen,  and  Richard  Montgomery,  Esq. 
The  report  of  that  Committee  could  not  now  be  found  among 
the  records  of  the  Board  of  Control,  as  it  was  committed  to  the 
flames  along  with  other  documents  connected  with  the  same 
period.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  Prof.  Haverstick  called  upon 
Dr.  Mann,  who  gave  him  this  paper  : — 

I  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  in  the  spring  of  1862  I  served 
as  member  of  a  Committee,  consisting,  besides  myself,  of  W.  Ship- 
pen,  M.  D.,  and  R.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  in  examining  the  classes 
of  Prof.  H.  Haverstick,  at  the  Boys’  High  School.  I  recollect 
that  our  Committee  handed  a  report,  of  a  character  creditable 
to  the  instruction,  imparted  by  Prof.  Haverstick,  to  the  late  Mr. 
Hollingsworth,  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  High  School. 

W.  J.  MANN. 

Philadelphia,  April  13,  1866. 


Prof.  Rhoads  re-called : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  communication  sent  lately 
to  the  Board  of  Control  by  the  boys  of  this  school  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  I  never  saw  the  document  and  never  saw  any 
body  signing  it ;  I  heard  a  general  rumor  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  about,  but  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  a  reprimand  was  read  to  the  boys  this 
morning  in  the  school  by  the  Principal  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

(206) 
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Q.  By  authority  of  the  Board  of  Control  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  reprimand  upon  the  boys  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  it  had  much  effect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  hiss  after  the  reprimand  was  read  to 
them  ? 

A.  I  heard  hisses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  it  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  There  was  not  what  I  would  have  called  a  general  hiss, 
but  there  was  quite  a  number  of  hisses  ;  it  was  more  of  a  groan 
than  a  hiss  ;  the  hissing  on  the  stairs  as  the  boys  were  going  up, 
was  considerable ;  in  some  of  the  classes  it  was  general,  and 
in  others  it  did  not  seem  to  prevail  so  much. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  to  them  about  it  ? 

A.  Not  in  my  hearing. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Principal  when  the  hissing  took  place  ? 

A.  While  that  in  the  lecture  room  took  place,  he  was  at  the 
desk,  I  think. 

Q.  Could  he  have  heard  the  hissing  ? 

A.  I  should  suppose  he  would  ;  he  might  not  have  heard  the 
hissing  on  the  stairs,  he  being  in  the  lecture  room. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School 
Committee  called  the  attention  of  several  of  the  Professors  to 
the  fact  when  this  hissing  commenced  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

By  Prof.  Maguire : 

Q.  Did  the  disorder  in  the  lecture  room  continue  for  more 
than  a  minute  or  so  ? 

A.  It  was  not  of  a  long  continuance,  not  the  original  disor¬ 
der,  for  the  boys  commenced  the  declamations  immediately. 
There  was  some  after  the  declamation,  then  almost  immediately 
I  left  the  room. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Principal,  from  his  position,  could  have 
heard  the  noise  upon  the  stairs  ? 
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A.  I  CIO  not  tliink  he  could. 

3Ir,  Shippen  to  Prof.  3Iaguire  : 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  into  it  afterwards  ‘i 

A.  I  did  not,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  as¬ 
certain  who  it  was. 

Q.  Did  3"ou  try  ? 

A.  I  di<l  not ;  the  Committee  selected  one  pupil  out  of  the 
whole  number,  and  asked  his  name  of  Prof.  Wilson. 

Q.  If  the  bojns  had  been  interrogated  on  their  honor,  would 
they  not  have  answered  ? 

A.  I  think  they  would  from  the  general  character  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  I  expect,  on  Friday  next,  to  take  action  upon  it  before 
the  Faculty. 

Prof.  Hopper  re-called  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  petition  spoken  of? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  personally,  never  saw  it,  nor  was  it 
signed  in  my  room. 

Q.  AYhat  do  you  know  as  to  what  occurred  this  morning  after 
the  reprimand  was  read  ? 

A.  There  was  what  I  might  call  a  groan,  which  was  inter¬ 
rupted  almost  immediately  by  one  of  the  lads  getting  up  to 
speak.  During  the  dismission  of  the  several  classes  from  the 
lecture  room  to  their  respective  rooms,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
suppressed  grunting,  and  occasionally  a  sly  hiss. 

Q.  Was  the  disorder  of  marked  character  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  I  think  it  w’as,  and  I  must  say  that  ninety- nine 
hundredths  of  the  disturbance  occurred  from  A  to  F  2  inclusive. 
1  doubt  whether  there  'was  any  at  all  in  II. 

Q.  A^ou  think  there  were  no  signers  in  the  lower  class  ? 

A.  The  signers  were  in  the  upper  classes. 

Prof.  Kirlcpatrich  recalled  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  petition  spoken  of? 

A.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  and  knew  nothing  of  it  until  I  saw 
it  in  the  papers  the  day  following  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 
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Prof.  E.  W.  Vogdes  re-called. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  this  communication  ? 

A.  Well,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say;  I  have  some  general 
knowledge  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  my  attention  was  attracted 
on  the  day  the  meeting  was  held,  by  applause  in  the  room  where 
that  meeting  was  held.  I,  of  course,  did  not  know  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  but  when  Prof.  Haverstick  told  me  he  heard  the 
putting  of  the  motions,  &c.,  I  was  the  more  satisfied  there  had 
l)een  a  meeting.  Then  I  saw  from  the  manner  of  some  of  the 
pupils,  there  was  something  in  progress,  though  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  details.  I  saw  a  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  who 
were  summoning  others  to  come  and  sign  it ;  but  I  do  not  know 
what  the  paper  was.  The  meeting  of  which  I  speak  was  held  in 
Prof.  Hartshorne’s  room  when  the  Professor  was  away. 

Prof.  Maguire  states  that  on  two  occasions,  Prof.  Hartshorne 
was  absent — one,  the  Centennial  Commencement  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  and  the  other  was  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  Division  A  asked  to  go  into  Dr. 
Hartshorne’s  room,  and  as  it  is  usual  for  Division  A  to  deliver 
farewell  addresses  to  the  different  members  of  the  Faculty,  I 
supposed  that  was  their  object.  I  state  this  in  justice  to  Dr. 
Hartshorne. 

Prof.  Bregy  re-called. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  communication  spoken  of  ? 

A.  I  have  now,  but  I  had  not  at  the  time,  and  do  not  know 
how  it  was  signed,  who  signed  it,  or  anything  else  about  it. 

Prof.  Hartshorne  re-called,  and  states  : 

A.  I  have  no  more  knowledge  of  that  petition  than  the 
rest  of  the  Professors  ;  I  knew  there  was  something  of  the  kind 
preparing,  and  the  Professors  generally  knew  that,  as  they  have 
testified. 

Prof.  Ring  re-called,  and  states  : 

A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  petition  until  the  day  after  it 
had  been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Control. 

De  W.  C.  Moore,  Esq.,  ex-member  of  the  Committee  on 
Boys’  High  School,  was  invited  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Q.  How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mittee  ? 

A.  One  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Were  there  any  written  or  printed  rules  laid  down  for 
the  government  of  the  Principal  and  the  Professors  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  ? 

A.  There  were  written  rules  laid  down  in  our  minutes. 

Q.  How  were  they  observed  ? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  were  not  carried  out 
strictly  to  the  letter. 

Q.  What  do  3"ou  mean  by  written  or  printed  rules  ? 

A.  Resolutions  passed  by  the  Committee,  and  of  course  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  minutes.  The  Secretary  was  always  instructed 
when  a  resolution  was  passed,  to  hand  it  to  the  Principal.  There 
are  no  general  rules  laid  down,  so  that  you  could  tell  the  duties 
of  the  Principal. 

Q.  Was  any  complaint  made  to  Prof.  Maguire  for  not  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  when  you  were  on  the  Committee  ? 

A.  I  heard  it  talked  about  a  little  out  of  doors  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  Committee,  but  it  was  never  anything  serious. 
It  was  never  broached  in  the  Committee  that  he  neglected  or 
refused  to  read  the  Bible. 

Q.  Was  any  complaint  ever  made  while  you  were  a  mem¬ 
ber,  in  reference  to  Prof.  Maguire  overrunning  the  estimates 
made  for  the  support  of  the  High  School  ? 

A.  It  was  spoken  of  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Board. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  express,  while  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  to  any  Professor  who  is  now  present  in  this  room, 
your  opinion,  that  Prof.  Maguire  was  totally  unfit  or  incompe¬ 
tent  for  the  position  he  held  ? 

A.  Is  0  sir ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  ever  saying  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  is  unfit.  But  before  I  go  further,  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Haines  is  examining  me  or 
Mr.  Freeborn,  who  appears  to  be  suggesting  to  him  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  me.  If  I  am  to  be  interrogated  by  that  individual, 
I  will  retire.  I  come  here  to  meet  gentlemen.  As  for  Mr. 
Freeborn,  I  have  no  respect  for  him. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  name  a  Professor  now  present  in  this  room 
as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  Prof.  Maguire  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  I  may  have  said  there  were  other  persons  who 
thought  he  was  a  fit  person  to  take  Prof.  Maguire’s  place. 

Q.  You  have  a  boy  in  the  High  School  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  am  proud  he  is  here. 

Q.  You  have  confidence  in  the  school  ? 

A.  I  have  unlimited  confidence  in  the  school,  and  un¬ 
limited  confidence  in  Prof.  Maguire,  and  always  have  had. 

Q.  Was  there  any  opposition,  while  you  were  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  to  the  Professors  or  the  Principal  ? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  there  was  an  opposition  all  the  year  and  a  half 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee,  a  most  malignant  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Prof.  Maguire  by  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School 
Committee. 

Q.  On  what  ground  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  could  find  out  particularly  ;  but 
there  was  always  a  something  that  somebody  said  to  somebody 
else,  and  “  Did  you  hear  thus  and  so,”  and  I  am  satisfied  there  was 
the  most  malignant  opposition  to  undermine  the  man,  and  im¬ 
pair  his  influence.  And  I  could  not  help  but  see  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  such  treatment  was  to  make  the  man  feel  unhappy 
and  destroy  his  influence.  That  much  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  one  time  want  to  censure  Prof.  Maguire? 

A.  I  did,  because  he  did  not  do  a  certain  thing  that  the 
Committee  passed,  but  afterwards  I  learned  that  Prof.  Ma- 
,  guire  was  in  the  line  of  his  duty ;  I  found  I  was  too  fast,  and 
Prof.  Maguire  was  right,  and  I  am  always  free  to  acknowledge 
when  I  am  in  the  wrong,  as  I  was  in  that  case. 

Q.  What  was  that  occasion  ? 

A.  A  nephew  of  mine  who  came  from  the  country,  attended 
the  John  Quincy  Adams  Grammar  School  for  some  time;  came 
here  and  obtained  the  required  average  for  admission.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule,  a  boy  must  be  in  attendance  one  year  in  the 
lower  schools  before  he  can  be  admitted  into  the  High  School. 
This  young  lad  had  not  been  in  the  Grammar  school  the  required 
time,  and  was  received  here  by  the  Committee.  Prof.  Maguire 
did  not  publish  his  name,  because  he  had  not  been  a  year  in  the 
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Grammar  schools.  That  was  what  the  Committee  censured 
Prof.  Maguire  for,  and  I  afterwards  found  he  was  right. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  Prof.  Maguire  was  acting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  ? 

A.  We  did  not  know  until  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  not  generally  agree  with  the  Committee  while 
you  were  a  member  of  it,  in  all  things  they  did  as  a  Committee, 
until  you  had  a  personal  difficulty  with  the  Chairman? 

A.  I  never  had  any  personal  difficulty  with  the  Chairman. 

I  agreed  generally. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  trouble  about  the  High  School, 
as  far  as  you  can  judge  ? 

A.  The  trouble  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  prejudice — 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  community,  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  a  great  many  of  the  school  controllers,  and  school  directors, 
councilmen  and  public  men  generally;  parties  who  undertake  to 
mine  the  school.  It  is  the  result  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  be¬ 
cause  they  never  come  inside  of  it,  and  know  nothing  about  it. 
This  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  from  men  who  have  no  children 
to  send  to  school  to  give  them  a  good  education,  men  who 
never  look  and  act  for  themselves.  I  have  visited  this  school 
often  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  a  pride  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  pupils  of  this 
school  have  a  respect  for  the  Principal ;  my  own  son  has  ex¬ 
pressed  unbounded  confidence  in  Prof.  Maguire,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  Professors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  he  took  charge  of  a  boy 
likely  to  be  ruined,  and  took  an  interest  in  him  ? 

A.  I  know  cf  one  case,  which,  to  my  mind,  wms  commend-  • 
able — the  case  of  a  boy  homeless,  and  I  might  say  houseless. 
He  suggested  his  case  to  the  Committee.  And  I  also  know 
another  thing ;  I  have  come  here  on  Committee  days,  and  Prof. 
Maguire  seemed  to  be  very  nervous,  agitated,  and  depressed. 

I  took  particular  pains  to  find  out  what  was  the  reason  ;  and  from 
my  own  observation,  I  found  it  was  because  he  was  in  terror  of 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  who  was  pulling  directly  the 
other  way  from  that  in  which  he  wanted  to  go.  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire,  on  many  occasions,  was  totally  unfit  for  his  duties,  and 
I  am  satisfied  it  was  the  result  of  that  fact.  He  was  nervous 
from  the  terror  of  appearing  before  the  Chairman  of  the  High 
School  Committee. 
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Q.  Did  the  Committee  attend  to  their  duties  faithfully  while 
you  were  a  member  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  did  admirably. 

Q.  Was  any  complaint,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  made  by  the 
Principal  to  the  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  incompetency  of 
any  Professor  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  the  Principal  had  made  such  complaint,  do  you  think 
the  Committee  would  have  investigated  the  facts  ? 

A.  I  certainly  do.  If  I  had  been  a  member  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  any  charge  of  that  kind  had  been  made,  I  would 
have  done  so,  because  I  believe  in  justice  and  right.  Give  every 
man  a  hearing  is  my  doctrine. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Prof.  Maguire  under  the  influence  of 
*  strong  drink  ? 

A.  No  sir,  never  in  my  life.  I  have  heard  it  talked  about. 
I  have  heard  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  make  remarks  of 
that  kind ;  that  is,  “  did  you  hear  so  and  so  ?” 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  this  investigation  into  the  management 
of  the  High  School  originated  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  From  your  personal  observation,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  remove  the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  disadvantage  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  positive  disadvantage.  I  can 
bring  fifteen  gentlemen  who  have  sons  in  this  school  who  would 
take  them  away  the  moment  Prof.  Maguire  is  removed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Committee  ever  instructed  Prof. 
Maguire  to  teach  ? 

A.  We  may  have  done  so.  I  do  not  remember  anything  of 
that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Committee,  while  you  were  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  it,  were  controlled  completely  by  the  Chairman  ? 

A.  I  know  I  was  not ;  I  am  not  one  of  that  sort  of  men. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  opposition  to  the  High  School 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  it? 
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A.  1  have  heard  that  urged  in  opposition  to  it ;  hut  all  high- 
minded,  honorable  people,  think  our  children  get  their  education 
too  cheap.  I  think  we  pay  our  Professors  and  teachers  too 
little  ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  wonder  we  get  anybody  at 
all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  rest  of  the  Committee,  beside  yourself, 
were  governed  by  the  Chairman  ? 

A.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
Mr.  Scheide,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  llittenhouse  were  not. 
They  were  all  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  capable  of  thinking 
for  themselves. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  harmony  between  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  and  Professors ;  do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

A.  We  very  rarely  saw  the  Faculty.  Our  business  here 
was  done  through  the  Principal.  We  occasionally  met  the 
Professors.  I  never  heard  one  of  them  speak  against  the  Prin-  * 
cipal.  I  was  perfectly  thunderstruck  when  I  came  here  the 
other  day  and  heard  the  bitter  vituperation  poured  out  by  some 
of  these  Professors;  and  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Board,  I 
should  move  for  the  expulsion  of  every  one  of  them  that  talked 
in  that  way. 

Q.  W  as  Prof.  Maguire  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  always  present. 

Q.  Was  it  his  duty  to  be  present? 

A.  Courtesy,  I  suppose,  would  require  that ;  and  it  was 
always  necessary  to  have  him  present,  as  most  of  our  business 
v/as  transacted  through  the  Principal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  High  School  Committee  ever 
made  any  complaint  to  Prof.  Maguire  against  any  Professor  of 
this  institution  ? 

A.  No  sir,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  anything  said  about  Prof.  McClune,  for 
not  taking  the  boys  in  the  observatory  ? 

A.  1  do  not  remember  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  the  better  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  school  ? 

A.  No  sir.  While  I  Avas  on  the  Committee,  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  am  to-day,  that  this  school  is  in  a  grand  condition. 
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The  discipline  of  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  graduates 
are  a  credit  to  the  Principal  and  the  Professors ;  and  I  think  it 
is  a  burning  shame  and  disgrace  that  this  thing  lias  ever  taken 
place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  institution  that  excels  this  ? 

A.  No  sir;  not  even  old  Lafayette  College,  at  which  I  spent 
a  year. 

Q.  If  a  complaint  had  been  made  by  the  Principal  to  the 
Committee,  in  reference  to  Prof.  McClune  not  taking  the  boys 
in  the  observatory,  do  you  not  think  the  Committee  would  have 
investigated  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Committee  would  have  done  if 
the  Professor  had  made  such  a  charge. 

Q.  What  were  Professor  Maguire’s  duties  ? 

A.  He  has  the  general  oversight  of  the  school. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  consider  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  teach  V 

A.  No  sir;  not  unless  there  was  a  Professor  absent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  his  duty  to  hear  recitations  ? 

A.  If  the  Professor  requested  him,  I  think  it  would  be  right 
and  proper,  otherwise  it  would  not  be. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  rules,  with  regard  to  the  Principal, 
are  clear  and  sufficient  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  I  question 
whether  the  Pi’incipal  has  ever  had  printed  rules  laid  down. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  ? 

A.  Yes  sir ;  in  every  well  regulated  establishment  there 
should  be  rules  laid  down  so  that  every  man  would  know  his 
duties. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  it  being  discussed  and  settled  in 
the  Committee,  that  it  was  Prof.  Maguire’s  duty  to  teach  ? 

A.  It  was  discussed  frequently  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was  any  action. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  resolution  passed  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  more  boys  are  admitted  now  than  formerly, 
is  that  any  evidence  the  High  School  is  going  backwards  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  a  great  evidence  of  its  going  forward. 
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By  Prof.  3Iaguire — 

Q.  Did  the  High  School  Committee  make  any  suggestions 
to  the  Principal  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  school  in  any 
pjarticular,  or  did  they  appear  satisfied  with  the  school  as  it  was? 

A.  So  far  as  I  remember,  we  never  made  an}''  suggestions 
to  you.  They  were  always  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
things  were  being  conducted.  I  never  heard  anything  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Prof.  Hoffer  re-called  by  Mr.  Haines. 

Q.  While  Mr.  Moore  was  a  member  of  the  High  School 
Committee,  did  he  not  say  to  you,  or  complain  to  you  of  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  Prof.  Maguire,  stating  he  was  not  fit  to  he  Principal 
of  the  institution,  and  did  he  not  name  the  person  of  the  Faculty 
who  ought  to  have  his  place  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  after  the  vacation  of  last  summer  :  Prof. 
Maguire  was  absent,  and  the  conversation  took  place  in  this 
room.  Mr.  Moore  mentioned  to  me  that  he  thought  there  ought 
to  be  a  change,  and  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  room  that  he 
thought  ought  to  be  Principal. 

Q.  Who  w'as  the  person  that  he  named  to  you  as  the  one  to 
take  the  place  of  Prof.  Maguire  ? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  :  I  will  merely  say  it  was  one  of 
the  Faculty.  He  gave  the  same  idea  to  another  Professor  who 
is  now  here. 

Q.  Did  he  give  the  reason  for  it  ? 

A.  He  thought  there  was  a  necessity  for  it.  I  cannot  give 
his  language — and  I  fully  accorded  with  him,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  the  change. 

V  O 

Q.  No  reason  given  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  he  said  the  way  matters  were  going,  there  was 
necessity  for  a  change.  I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  words  he 
gave. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  reference  to  a  prejudice,  or  a  feeling  of 
opposition  against  the  Principal,  and  for  that  reason  there  should 
be  a  change? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  concerning  the  motives. 

Q.  You  say  then,  his  objection  to  the  Principal  was  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency  ? 
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A.  The  impression  he  gave  me  was,  that  Prof,  Maguire  was 
not  competent  for  the  position. 

Q.  In  respect  to  scholarship  ? 

A.  Nothing  was  said  about  scholarship. 

Q.  Physical  inability  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  that  anything  was  said  about  physical 
inability  ? 

Q.  Want  of  attention  to  his  duties  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  the  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind. 

Q.  What  brought  up  the  conversation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  indeed,  unless  it  was  the  absence  of  Prof. 
Maguire  at  the  time. 

3Ir.  3Ioore  said : 

I  would  like  to  make  one  statement  in  justice  to  myself.  The 
remarks  made  just  now  by  the  Professor,  I  must  say,  strike  me 
with  a  wonderful  degree  of  astonishment.  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  ever  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject.  I  never  had  any 
idea  of  such  a  thing,  and  even  if  I  had,  it  was  never  my  own 
words,  but  in  talking  with  some  persons  I  may  have  alluded 
to  the  matter  in  this  way,  that  there  was  this  feeling  of  opposi¬ 
tion  against  him,  and  it  was  better  if  he  was  out  of  the  way  ;  but 
I  never  used  those  words  of  my  own  free  will.  I  never  made 
use  of  the  words  attributed  to  me  by  this  Professor,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  veracity  between  that  man  and  me. 

3Ir,  Haines  to  3Ir,  31oore. — Part  of  the  matter  is  corroborated 
by  another  Professor — 

31r.  3Ioore. — If  by  a  Professor  who  has  the  good  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  at  heart,  that  is  another  matter,  but  if  it  is  Mr.  Free¬ 
born,  he  is  a  Professor  of  slander — 

3Ir.  Freeborn. — I  do  not  belong  to  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian  Association. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Vogdes  recalled  by  Mr.  Haines. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  having  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Moore  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  High  School  Committee,  in 
reference  to  the  incompetency  or  inefficiency  of  Prof.  Maguire 
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as  Principal  of  this  institution,  and  his  naming  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  -who  was  fit  to  take  his  place  ? 

A.  Yes  sir  ;  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Moore  on 
the  subject  at  his  store.  I  remember  the  day,  date  and  hour, 
and  everything  else  about  it.  I  went  to  see  him  on  a  little 
business,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  condition  of 
aft'airs  at  school. 

Q.  Who  started  the  conversation  ? 

A.  Mr.  Moore ;  he  said  very  candidly  there  ought  to  be  a 
change  ;  it  was,  as  Prof.  Hopper  says,  at  the  time  when  Prof. 
Maguire  had  been  absent,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  outside  in  reference  to  his  absence ;  Mr.  Moore  said  there 
ought  to  be  a  change,  and  mentioned  the  Professor  who  was  com¬ 
petent  to  have  his  place,  and  mentioned  it,  too,  without  reserve. 

Q.  IIow  long  had  Prof.  Maguire  been  absent  at  this  time  ? 

A.  Ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Q.  By  sickness  ? 

A.  1  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  cause. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  the  cause  of  the  incom¬ 
petency  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  something  said,  though  neither  he  nor  I 
had  facts  on  which  to  convei’se.  We  were  talking  of  a  rumor, 
that  he  had  been  indulging  freely,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his 
absence  ;  I  recollect  this  matter  the  more  distinctly,  because  I 
keep  a  journal,  and  entered  it  then  and  there  as  a  conversation 
I  had  with  Mr.  Moore  on  the  subject. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  you  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
change. 

A.  The  reason  given  was  that  he  was  not  attentive  to  his 
duties. 


Jmnes  Freeborn.,  Esq..,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Boys’ 
High  School,  called  by  Mr.  Haines : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  High  School  Committee  ? 
A.  This,  I  think,  is  the  fifth  year,  and  the  fourth,  I  think, 
that  I  have  been  Chairman. 
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Q.  What  have  been  the  relations  existing  between  you  and 
the  Principal  during  that  time  ? 

A.  As  far  as  regards  the  Principal  and  myself,  there  never 
was  anything  the  Principal  desired  I  have  not  freely  accorded 
to  him,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  with  him  that  I  know  of. 

.  Q.  Do  you  think  he  has  been  in  fear  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  ? 

A.  I  should  think  not ;  I  do  not  know  why  he  should. 

Q.  Did  Prof.  Maguire  always  obey  the  instructions  of  the 
High  School  Committee? 

A.  Not  by  any  means  ;  that  was  the  subject  of  continual 
conversation  whenever  "we  left  this  building.  Prof.  Maguire 
generally  agreed  to  whatever  the  Committee  agreed,  but  he 
never  put  it  into  execution  ;  for  instance,  in  regard  to  supplies, 
we  would  get  an  appropriation  from  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
we  would  find  the  items  at  the  end  of  the  year  overrun  con¬ 
siderably  ;  one  time  Prof.  Maguire  asked  us  to  appropriate  ^50 
to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  which  the  Committee  accorded ; 
shortly  afterwards  he  asked  for  balance  of  the  appropriation, 
§200  or  §250 ;  I  afterwards  inquired  at  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trollers’  office,  and  found  the  money  had  been  already  spent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  did  that  with  the  intention  to  deceive 
the  Committee  ? 

A.  I  think  he  would  do  these  things  from  carelessness, 
and  then  w'ant  to  be  sanctioned.  Once  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  that  the  Principal  should  bring  before  the  Committee 
once  a  month,  or  once  a  quarter,  the  state  of  the  school,  which 
he  never  did. 

Q.  Did  the  Committe  ask  for  it? 

A.  Several  times ;  we  would  ask  Prof.  IMaguire  how  many 
boys  there  were  in  the  school,  and  he  would  tell  us  twenty-five 
or  thirty  more  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  would  tell  us. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  or  hint  to  you  that  four  of  the  Professors 
of  this  institution  were  incompetent  ? 

A.  He  never  intimated  at  any  time  that  there  was  anything 
wrong.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  management  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  High 
School,  it  was  suggested  to  Prof.  Maguire  that  he  ought  to  teach. 
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We  suggested  he  should  teach  two  hours  a  day,  and  also  lecture, 
and  he  said  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Principal  has  time  to  teach  ? 

A.  I  consider  I  am  as  competent  to  do  the  duties  of  the 
Principal  of  this  school,  as  to  do  anything  that  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  for  a  living.  He  comes  here  in  the  morning  and 
opens  the  school,  (if  there  are  no  visitors,)  goes  round  to  the 
different  rooms  to  get  the  absentees,  helps  the  Faculty  to  make 
up  the  roster,  and  that  is  all  I  ever  saw  him  do. 

Q.  Did  you  find  fault  with  the  Principal  for  not  reading  the 
Bible  ? 

A.  Never ;  we  discussed  it  among  ourselves. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  him  from  reading  the 
Bible,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  the  High  School  Committee  ? 

A.  We  were  surprised  he  did  not  read  it. 

Q.  Did  the  Committee  ever  reprimand  him  for  not  lecturing? 

A.  I  called  his  attention  to  it  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  he  then  said  he  had  no  written  rules. 

Q.  Was  he  notified  of  it  officially  ? 

A.  I  suppose  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ? 

A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  any  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commiitee  requiring 
him  to  teach  ? 

A.  That  is  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Q.  Was  the  Secretary  required  to  give  him  the  information 
that  such  a  resolution  was  passed  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  passed  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  you  will  have  to  ask  the  Secretary  in 
regard  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  want  of  harmony  between  the  old 
Professors  and  the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  have  often  heard  the  Professors  say  there  was  conside¬ 
rable  trouble  here.  I  heard  a  Professor  say  “  that  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire  was  on  a  spree,”  and  I  heard  these  intimations  from  out¬ 
side. 
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Q.  You  were  present  at  the  opening  of  school,  and  during 
school  hours,  did  you  ever  notice  the  Principal  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  was  present  one  day — Mr.  Rittenhouse,  Mr.  Halliwell 
and  myself,  and  I  remarked  he  had  been  on  a  very  great  spree. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? 

A.  About  two  years  ago,  Professor  Maguire,  after  being 
absent  for  some  days,  came  upon  the  rostrum,  and  beckoned  to 
Prof.  Rhoads  to  read  the  Bible,  while  he  was  trembling  all  over, 
and  had  a  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  highly  scented.  We  did 
not  have  an  investigation,  because  there  is  always  a  difflculty  to 
get  men  to  act  even  on  things  they  see. 

Q.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  I  ask  you  if  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire  had  entered  any  complaint  against  any  Professor  would 
your  prejudice  against  him  (the  Principal)  prevented  you  from 
calling  the  Committee  together,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
all  the  facts  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  say,  I  never  had  any  prejudice 
against  him,  and  nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  have  investigated  the  facts. 

Q.  Was  it  his  duty  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  Committee, 
if  he  knew  a  Professor  was  incompetent  ? 

A.  Of  course,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  w'hen  the  public  find 
he  did  not,  they  will  have  very  little  opinion  of  this  institution. 
He  always  told  us  everything  was  going  on  right. 

Q.  Was  everything  going  on  right? 

A.  So  far  as  we  knew. 

Q.  Are  there  any  printed  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  The  resolutions  of  the  Committee  are  on  the  book,  and 
I  can  show  you  many ‘of  them  that  Prof.  Maguire  has  not  carried 
out. 

j  Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  printed 
and  hung  up  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  they  got  along  without  that  before. 

Q.  How  am  I,  as  a  member  of  this  special  Committee,  to 
know  what  are  the  duties  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  By  referring  to  the  minutes. 

Q.  That  is  a  laborious  work  ? 
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A.  ^Yell,  there  is  always  an  excuse  to  get  out  of  these  things. 

Q.  Was  that  the  course  of  the  previous  Committees  ? 

A.  I  found  on  the  minutes  such  things  were  passed,  just  as 
with  our  Committee. 

Q.  When  the  Committee  found  the  resolutions  were  not  com- 
plietl  with,  did  they  make  a  formal  complaint,  and  demand  their 
compliance  ? 

A.  Not  regularly  by  minutes.  I  often  asked  Prof.  Maguire 
questions  about  different  matters,  to  which  Prof.  Maguire  has 
given  answers,  that  it  was  afterwards  found  were  not  correct. 

Q.  It  is  said  there  is  a  larger  number  of  boys  admitted  now 
than  formerly,  is  that  the  reason  the  school  is  going  forward  ? 

A.  We  used  to  take  in  from  120  to  140,  and  notv  we  take  in 
180.  We  take  all  the  boys  that  are  sent.  We  have  to  take  in 
so  many  now',  because  a  great  many  more  are  leaving.  Some 
say  it  is  on  account  of  the  war ;  boys  that  formerly  got 
$1  50  a  week,  can  now  get  ^6  or  §7.  Some  of  the  Professors 
say  the  standard  of  the  school  is  low'ered.  There  was  such  an 
opposition  to  this  school,  and  the  appropriation  in  Councils  came 
so  near  being  lost,  that  Mr.  Shippen  said  to  us  (the  High 
School  Committee,)  we  ow’ed  it  to  ourselves  to  have  an  investi¬ 
gation.  Accordingly  an  investigation  took  place,  which  deve¬ 
loped  such  a  state  of  facts  that  we  asked  Prof.  Maguire  to 
resign. 

O 

Q.  Hid  you  hear  the  discussion  in  Councils  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  High  School  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Professors  testify  voluntarily  before  the  High 
School  Committee  at  the  recent  investigation,  or  by  the  request 
of  the  Committee? 

A.  By  the  request  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  questions  you 
asked  the  Professors  at  this  investigation  related  altogether  to 
the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  the  first  gentleman  called,  spoke  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Principal,  and  that  was  alluded  to  by  the 
rest.  But  we  examined  them  on  other  points,  limitations,  etc., 
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I  will  state  another  thing.  Prof.  Maguire  has  purchased  pocket 
lexicons  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee,  costing  about 
^8  50  per  dozen.  I  inquired  for  whom  they  were  intended,  but 
I  was  unable  to  ascertain. 

Prof.  Maguire. — They  were  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Freehorn.^ — You  got  me  to  sign  a  blank,  and  you  filled 
it  in. 

Prof.  Maguire. — They  were  on  the  list,  and  I  had  a  right  to, 
order  anything  on  the  list.  You  will  find  them  on  the  requisi¬ 
tions  I  sent  to  the  ofiBce  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Committee  confine  their  questions  to  the 
Principal  ? 

A.  He  had  never  complained  of  the  ineflBciency  of  any  Pro¬ 
fessor. 

Prof.  Blaguire. — I  understood  from  what  appeared  in  the 
papers,  the  discussion  in  Councils,  etc.,  that  there  was  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  school,  which  led  you  to  suppose  the  fault 
rested  with  the  Principal. 

Mr.  Freehorn. — 1  thought  so ;  because  I  had  complaints  pri¬ 
vately  from  different  Professors. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  justice 
and  fairness,  if,  in  conducting  that  investigation,  you  had  not 
so  limited  the  questions  ? 

A.  We  asked  every  question  that  any  gentleman  thought 
fit  to  ask,  and  they  answered. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  removal  of  Prof.  Maguire  will  restore 
confidence  ? 

A.  The  public  insist  that  something  has  to  be  done  ;  the 
public  mind  is  so  agitated  that  everybody  you  meet  asks  you 
about  the  High  School  ? 

Q.  From  your  own  knowledge  of  the  character  and  standing 
of  Professors  Rhoads,  McClune,  Hopper,  Haverstick,  Vogdes, 
and  Howard,  do  you  think  they  are  governed  by  any  feeling  of 
prejudice  against  Prof.  Maguire  ? 

A.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  ;  one  gentleman  particularly,  Dr. 
Vogdes,  said  that  on  account  of  his  father,  he  had  no  ill  will 
against  Prof.  Maguire,  and  all  he  desired  was  to  speak  the 
truth. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  they  gave  their  testimony  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  this  question  of  Bible  reading  has  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  making  political  capital,  rather  than 
anything  else  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  Prof.  Maguire’s  duty  at  all  times,  to  open 
the  school  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  visitors  or  no  visitors. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  Committee  were  remiss  in  not  com¬ 
plaining  to  him  ? 

A.  I  made  several  complaints  to  the  Committee  myself. — 
Prof.  Maguire  came  before  us  two  weeks  ago,  and  asked  if  it  was 
expected  he  should  open  the  school  ?  I  was  surprised  at  such  a 
question. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  notifying  the  Principal  that  your 
Committee  is  to  meet  here  ? 

A.  I  understood  it  was  customary. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  him  to  be  in  attendance  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  a  mark  of  disrespect  if  he  should 
not  attend  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  I  think  it  would  be  his  duty  to  open  the  school. 
If  the  Principal  was  not  notified,  this  room  might  be  locked  when 
we  got  here. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  anything  in  the  rooms  of  Profs. 
McClune,  Ilaverstick,  Rhoads  or  Howard,  which  would  lead  you 
to  believe  that  these  Professors  were  inefficient  ? 

A.  Never  ;  I  never  heard  them  spoken  against. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  against  the  efficiency  of  Prof. 
McClune  ? 

A.  I  never  did  ;  but  I  heard  gentlemen  speak  highly  of  his 
abilities.  Prof.  McClune  complained  to  the  Committee  several 
times  of  the  dust  being  on  the  instruments,  and  desired  that  the 
Committee  should  furnish  him  with  covers. 

Q.  Is  it  his  duty  to  clear  up  the  observatory  ? 

A.  I  should  tliink  not;  that  is  the  Janitor’s  duty. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  that  Prof.  McClune  did 
not  take  the  boys  into  the  observatory  as  often  as  he  might  ? 
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A.  Somebody  mentioned  it  to  me  incidentally. 

Q.  If  there  are  other  persons  having  keys  to  the  obser¬ 
vatory,  do  you  think  that  Prof.  McClune  ought  to  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  unclean  condition,  if  it  is  in  that  condition  ? 

A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Board  of  Control  ordered  the 
observatory  to  be  under  Prof.  McClune’s  direction  alone  ? 

A.  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  nobody  should  have 
access  to  the  observatory,  because,  he  said,  if  the  responsibility 
was  on  him,  it  was  necessary  nobody  should  have  ingress  or 
egress  without  his  consent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaints  against  Prof.  Haver- 
stick  ? 

A.  Never ;  it  took  me  by  surprise  when  I  heard  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire  complained  of  him;  I  thought  it  was  a  counter  charge 
merely  for  effect. 

Q.  In  his  evidence.  Prof.  Maguire  said,  that  the  Committee 
on  several  occasions  seemed  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  what 
he  said  ;  was  that  so  ? 

A.  The  Committee  always  granted  his  requests,  and  every¬ 
thing  he  desired  he  got. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  report  to  the  Committee  the  condition  of  the 
furniture  in  Prof.  Hartshorne’s  room  ? 

A.  He  did  not,  a»d  I  was  surprised  that  we  were  never  in¬ 
formed  of  that  fact. 

(Prof.  Hartshorne  requested  that  the  Committee  visit  his  room 
before  leaving.) 

Q.  Did  the  High  School  Committee  often  discuss  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  Frequently  ;  Mr.  Potter  used  to  say  Prof.  Maguire  is  a 
queer  man,  he  agrees  to  everything  you  suggest. 

Q.  By  Pt'of.  3Iaguire. — Did  the  Committee  ever  contract 
bills  without  consulting  the  Principal  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Prof.  31. — The  gas  fixtures  were  introduced  into  Prof. 
Howard’s  room  ;  was  the  Principal  ever  informed  of  that  fact  ? 

A.  I  should  suppose  so  ;  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. — 
We  never  did  anything  in  secret  or  against  the  Principal. 

15 
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Q.  You  make  a  charge  against  me  that  I  overrun  the  esti¬ 
mates  ;  ho\Y  can  I  keep  within  them  if  I  do  not  know  what  bills 
are  contracted  ? 

A.  You  can  ahvays  find  out  by  going  to  the  Controllers’ 
office  ;  besides,  yon  have  contracted  bills  when  the  appropriation 
was  run  out  and  when  I  told  you  that  if  you  did  so  you  would 
have  to  pay  them  yourself. 

Q.  Will  you  name  any  such  bill  ? 

A.  Printing,  for  instance,  Markley  had  a  large  deficiency. 

Q.  Did  I  not  ask  the  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session,  for  permission  to  procure  the  proper  amount  of  print¬ 
ing,  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  school  ? 

A.  I  got  the  appropriation  raised  because  you  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it. 

Prof.  Maguire  stated  that  he  w’ent  down  to  Mr.  Markley’s 
office  himself  and  looked  at  his  books  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  printing. 

3Ir.  Haines  to  Prof.  Maguire. — You  say  you  looked  at  Mr. 
Markley’s  books  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing ;  if  that 
estimate  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  did  that  justify  you  in 
creating  any  deficiency  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  sir  that  1  created  the  deficiency.  The 
wants  of  the  school  created  the  deficiency. 

31r.  Freeborn. — I  believe  Prof.  Maguire  to  be  perfectly  com¬ 
petent  as  Principal,  but  he  has  no  management. 

Mr.  Green  to  Mr.  Freeborn. — Can  you  give  an  explanation 
why  there  is  such  a  difference  among  the  Professors  with  regard 
to  the  Principal  ? 

A.  The  reason  is  simply  this :  the  Principal  has  some  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  whom  he  makes  a  great  deal,  no  difference  what  occurs  ; 
the  others,  who  are  outspoken  about  these  matters,  are  the  ones 
that  get  into  difficulties. 

Prof.  Maguire  to  Mr.  Freeborn. — When  the  Committee 
ordered  the  Ihincipal  to  teach,  as  you  say,  did  they  pass  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  No  sir ;  but,  in  the  presence  of  Prof.  Maguire,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  said  they  desired  him  to  teach ;  and  he  said  nothing  would 
give  him  greater  pleasure. 
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Q.  Can  you  name  any  department  for  the  Principal  to 
teach  ? 

A.  We  thought  you  would  do  that. 

Q.  Would  it  be  proper  for  the  Principal  to  select  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  himself? 

A.  The  Principal  and  Faculty  would  arrange  it.  I  have 
never  thwarted  you  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  institution  where  the  Principal 
teaches  ? 

A.  In  the  Girls’  High  School,  a  similar  institution  to  this, 
the  Principal  teaches.  The  Principals  of  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  teach.  I  understood  they  teach  in  Princeton  College. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to 
assist  the  Principal  in  making  such  an  arrangement  by  which 
he  could  teach  ? 

A.  No  sir,  unless  he  applied  to  us. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to 
pass  a  resolution,  that  the  Faculty  might  have  it  betp;i-e  tbpm  ? 

A.  I  supposed  it  was  on  the  minutes ;  and  it  was  understood 
the  Principal  was  going  to  teach. 

By  the  Committee. — Do  you  know  of  any  Grammar  School 
teachers  opposed  to  the  Principal  of  this  institution  ? 

A.  Several. 

Q.  On  what  ground  ? 

A.  On  the  ground  that  they  think  he  does  nothing.  They 
have  asked  me  what  the  duties  of  the  Principal  were,  and  they 
were  very  much  surprised ;  and  they  did  not  consider  that  it 
rec|uired  any  intelligence  or  talent  to  fill  that  position,  filling  the 
duties  as  he  did. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  charges  against  him  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee? 

A.  No.  I  think  it  would  be  very  foolish  if  they  would. 
They  have  not  the  same  complaint  about  getting  pupils  in,  that 
they  had  in  the  Girls’  High  School,  for  nearly  all  that  are  sent 
here  are  admitted. 
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Q.  Do  jou  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  take  in  pupils 
from  other  schools  ?  ^  ^ 

^  I  think  this  school  ought  to  be  open  to  the  competition 
of  private  schools.  The  other  day  I  had  a  bill  passed,  allow¬ 
ing  the  Boys  and  Girls’  High  Schools  to  admit  pupils  who  were 
competent,  from  the  Hebrew  Educational  Societies.  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire  has  said  _  this  school  would  do  better  if  it  were  open  to 
outside  competition. 

Adjourned  to  meet  April  16,  1866. 


ELEVENTH  DAY. 


The  Committee  met  April  16th,  without  hearing  testimony. 
Adjourned  to  meet  April  23d,  1866. 


TWELFTH  DAY. 


April  nd,  1866. 

Present — Messrs.  Scheide,  Levick,  Haines,  Green,  and 
Hilles. 

Thomas  Potter,  Esq.,  ex-memher  of  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  next  called. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  in  reference  to  the  management  of 
the  High  School  while  you  were  a  member  of  the  Committee,  as 
to  carrying  out  the  rules  and  directions  of  the  Committee,  so  far 
as  the  Principal  was  concerned? 

A.  As  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  there  w'as  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  Principal,  in  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  directions  given  by  the  Committee  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  Committee  ? 

A.  One  year. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  duties  of  the  Principal  while  you  were 
on  the  Committee? 

A.  I  was  very  little  acquainted  with  them.  I  endeavored 
to  inform  myself,  but  I  cannot  say  I  was  as  well  acquainted  with 
that  as  with  some  other  things. 
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Q.  The  rules  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  Principal  and 
the  Professors  were  not  draAvn  in  a  form  so  as  to  be  hung  up  ? 

A.  On  that  point  I  am  not  able  to  speak.  I  remember  that 
when  we  first  met  as  a  Committee,  we  had  a  question  before  us 
upon  which  we  consulted  with  the  Principal.  It  was  in  reference 
to  the  course  of  studies.  I  think  I  found  some  fault  with  the 
course,  and  I  remember  the  Principal  and  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
interchange  of  opinion  on  that  subject ;  but  I  know  of  no  rules 
that  were  printed,  except  such  as  prescribed  the  hours  when 
certain  classes  would  go  to  certain  Professors. 

Q.  Pid  jmu  have  entire  confidence  in  the  Principal  when  you 
were  a  member  of  the  Committee? 

A.  That  question  is  a  very  pointed  one.  I  would  rather 
speak  as  to  his  discharge  of  duty  than  to  ventui’e  any  opinion. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  your  opinion,  as  it  was  when  you 
were  a  member  of  the  Committee  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  already  said  that,  so  far  as  the  Committee 
was  concerned,  the  President  of  the  institution  always  expressed 
himself  as  desirous  of  carrying  out  our  views.  I  think  Mr. 
Freeborn  will  bear  me  out  in  that  ;  we  had  no  disagreement. 
Ih'of.  Maguire  was  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  carrying  out  our  Avishes. 

Q.  Pid  he  ahvays  carry  out  those  wishes  ? 

A.  We  met  here  but  once  in  two  weeks,  and  I  could  not  say 
Avhether  they  Avere  carried  out  to  the  letter  or  not. 

Q.  Pid  the  Committee  find  any  fault  with  him  for  not  per¬ 
forming  certain  duties  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  recall  any  single  instance  Avhere  fault 
was  found  Avith  him. 

Q.  Po  you  recollect  ever  saying  that  Prof.  Maguire  was 
ahvays  expressing  himself  anxious  to  carry  out  the  vicAVs  of  the 
Committee,  and  you  did  not,  for  the  life  of  you,  see  Avhat  he 
ever  did  ? 

A.  I  think  I  made  use  of  some  such  remark,  but  it  was  not 
in  reference  to  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Committee.  In- 
C|uiry,  I  think,  was  made  whether  he  had  pursued  the  course 
which  Prof.  Hart  did,  of  instructing  a  class,  or  part  of  a  class, 
and  I  think  he  said  no,  except  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors.  I  think,  if  I  made  the  remark  at  all,  it  would  have 
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been  made  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  I  could  not  see  what 
were  his  particular  duties. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  ever  made  by  Prof.  Maguire  to 
the  Committee,  while  you  were  a  member  of  it,  in  reference  to 
the  incompetency  or  indolence  of  any  Professor  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  ? 

A.  No  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Had  you  confidence  in  the  Committee  on  the  High 
School,  while  you  were  a  menber  of  it  ? 

A.  I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  them. 

Q.  Were  you  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  that  Committee,  that  you  could  not  have  done  your  duty 
in  reference  to  any  charge  against  any  one,  that  the  Principal 
might  have  made  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  controlled  my  will. 

Q  Do  YOU  think  he  controlled  the  Committee  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  If,  while  you  were  a  member  of  the  Committee,  Prof. 
Maguire  had  made  any  charge  against  a  Professor,  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  do  you  think  the  Committee  would  have  investigated 
that  charge  ? 

A.  Unquestionably  they  would  ;  they  were  disposed  to  do 
whatever  could  be  done  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
High  School.  I  do  not  think  they  were  influenced  by  either 
favoritism  or  prejudice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Prof.  Maguire  read  the  Bible  at 
the  opening  of  the  school,  when  you  were  a  member  ? 

A.  I  think.  I  was  present  on  only  two  occasions.  Professor 
Maguire  read  it  on  one  of  those  occasions,  and  I  think  another 
Professor  on  the  second  occasion. 

Q.  Did  the  Committee  ever  complain  to  him  about  his  irregu¬ 
larity  in  this  respect  ? 

A.  Not  during  my  time.  I  cannot  recollect  any  complaint, 
and  I  know,  if  any  had  been  made,  I  should  have  talked 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think,  from  your  opportunities  of  observing 
while  you  were  on  the  Committee,  that  the  Principal  was  incom¬ 
petent  for  his  position  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  judg¬ 
ing.  I  endeavored  to  form  an  opinion  from  what  I  observed 
and  from  what  I  could  hear,  and  the  opinion  I  formed  was  from 
conversation  with  others  on  the  subject.  The  opinion  I  hold  is 
not  from  personal  observation. 

Q.  During  your  term,  were  the  Committee  satisfied  with  the 
High  School,  as  it  was  then,  in  all  its  departments  ? 

A.  As  a  general  thing,  there  was  no  complaint  in  regard  to 
the  way  affairs  Avere  managed.  The  Principal  seemed  to  be  very 
desirous  of  carrying  out  everything  suggested  by  the  Committee, 
and  I  think  made  an  effort  to  do  it,  hut  as  I  felt  I  was  not  my¬ 
self  sufficiently  acquainted  Avith  an  institution  of  this  kind  to 
enter  into  all  the  minutiae  of  studies,  I  could  not  give  an  opinion 
Avhether  the  departments  Avere  up  to  the  standard  or  not. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  opposition  to  the  High 
School  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  ? 

A.  That  I  am  not  able  to  ansAver. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  by  which  the  school 
can  be  improved  ? 

A.  If  I  were  to  be  called  on  to  act  in  the  case,  although  I 
could  find  no  fault  directly  Avith  the  Principal,  yet  I  Avould  feel 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  better  for  him  and  for 
the  institution  to  have  a  change.  I  have  talked  Avith  other  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  Avhom  I  had  confidence,  and  obtained  their  views  in 
regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Principal.  1  do  not  know  of  any 
other  AA’ay  than  that. 

Q.  That  opinion  is  based  more  upon  Avhat  was  communicated 
to  you  by  the  Professors,  than  from  actual  observation  of  your 
own  ? 

A.  I  have  already  said  so.  It  was  not  because  I  saw  any¬ 
thing  in  the  actions  of  the  Principal  to  lead  me  to  think  a  change 
ought  to  be  made. 

Q.  Was  there  any  v/ant  of  harmony  between  the  Professors 
and  the  Principal  ? 

A.  1  do  not  think  there  was  any  great  manifestation  ;  there 
appeared  to  be  a  Avant  of  sympathy  and  cordial  co-operation. 

Q.  Was  it  the  old  or  the  new  Professors  Avhich  sympathized 
most  with  the  Principal  ? 
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A.  You  hare  asked  me  for  an  opinion  which  I  would  rather 
not  give. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  against  any  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  ? 

A.  No  sir  :  I  heard  none.  I  must  say,  so  far  as  the  Princi¬ 
pal  was  concerned,  he  always  acted  the  part  of  a  gentleman  with 
the  Committee,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  at  all. 

Q.  While  you  were  a  member  of  the  Committee  did  you  not 
remark  that  Prof.  Maguire  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  he  always  said  yes  to  everything,  and 
never  no. 

A.  I  may  have  made  that  remark  ;  I  have  just  said,  he  was  a 
very  aflfable  gentleman,  with  whom  no  one  could  find  fault. 

Q.  Was  there  good  order  in  the  different  divisions  of  the 
school  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  some  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  disci¬ 
pline  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  We  expelled  two  boys  from 
the  school  for  gross  offences,  but  as  a  general  thing,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  the  order  was  good. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  Mr.  Freeborn,  do  you  think  that 
if  the  Principal  would  have  preferred  charges  against  any  of  the 
Professors,  he  would  have  refused  to  investigate  the  charges  ? 

A.  He  would  not  have  refused  to  call  the  Committee  together 
I  think. 

Prof.  Maguire  aslced  Mr.  Potter, 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  the  Professors  from  whom 
you  get  your  opinions  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  would  rather  not  answer  the  question. 


Mr.  Paines  stated  that  he  would  desire  to  hear  Mr.  Shippen, 
notwithstanding  that  gentleman  might  have  a  delicacy  on  the 
subject  on  account  of  his  position  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
School  Controllers. 

No  objection  being  made,  Mr.  Shippen  said  : 
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When  I  was  elected  a  memher  of  the  Board  of  Control,  I  was 
placed  on  this  Committee,  and  as  a  general  rule,  I  attended  all 
its  meetings.  The  first  thing  I  observed  here  was  a  want  of 
that  harmony  and  cordiality  among  the  Professors  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  which  I  then  and  now  deem  absolutely  necessary  for  the  en¬ 
tire  success  of  an  institution  like  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
I  ever  saw  anything  like  anger  among  the  Professors,  or  that  I 
ever  saw  any  act  of  discourtesy  among  them,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  judging  went.  Prof.  Maguire  was 
courteous  to  his  Professors,  and  they  to  him  ;  but,  nevertheless, 

I  did  notice  there  was  not  a  cordiality  among  them,  but  a  want 
of  good  feeling,  confidence  and  mutual  respect  for  each  other  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  an  institution  in  which  so  many  per¬ 
sons  have  an  interest.  In  fact,  this  struck  me  so  forcibly  that 
at  the  very  first  commencement  I  attended  of  the  Boys’  High 
School  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
subject  to  several  Professors  in  the  very  strongest  language. 

I  said  that  if  this  want  of  harmony  was  to  continue,  whoever  the 
parties  were  should  not,  with  my  consent  remain  in  the  institution. 
Without  knowing  them  and  perhaps  not  knowing  now  where  the 
blame  is,  that  was  my  feeling  then  as  now ;  and  I  think  to  that 
source  we  are  to  attribute  all  the  difEculties  in  the  school.  The  • 
fact  cannot  be  denied  ;  it  is  proven  here  by  too  much  testimony. 

I  observed  also  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  that 
there  was  not  that  interest  in  the  Commencement  which  should 
have  been  taken  by  the  Professors,  and  this  was  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  very  few  of  them  were  present  at  the  Commencement, 
and  on  that  subject,  I  made  some  remonstrance.  This  was  at 
the  first  Commencement  I  ever  attended. 

I  felt  anxious  when  I  came  into  the  Committee,  to  know  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  duties  of  the  Principal  were.  I  visited  the  school 
several  times,  as  often  as  I  could.  In  my  connection  with 
the  school,  I  do  not  think  that  Prof.  Maguire  took  that  interest 
in  the  progress  and  success  of  the  school  which  I  thought  was 
requisite.  I  found  then  that  he  did  not  teach  any  of  the  classes, 
that  he  visited  the  class  rooms  only  for  a  particular  purpose — 
collecting  absentees  once  a  day — and  that  he  paid  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  visit  to  the  rooms.  This  I  ascertained  from  a  number 
of  the  Professors.  Prof.  Maguire  was  always  present  (nearly 
always)  at  our  Committee  meetings,  and  I  must  say  for  him,  that 
he  always  evinced  a  desire  and  readiness,  so  far  as  his  words 
were  concerned,  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Committee.  I 
thought  entirely  too  much  readiness,  that  he  was  ready  to  re- 
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spond  to  every  wish  of  the  Conmittee  without  suggesting  ob¬ 
jections,  which  perhaps  he  might  very  properly  have  done. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  he  carried  out  the  views  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  he  should  have  done  after  expressing  himself  in  favor 
of  them.  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  offering  a  resolution 
requiring  the  Principal  to  furnish  us  with  stated  reports  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  school ;  Prof.  Maguire  was  present  and 
w’as  ready  to  comply  with  it,  bat  so  far  as  I  could  ever  learn, 
that  was  the  last  we  heard  of  it. 

He  may  have  made  one  report,  and  the  practice  then  fell 
into  disuse.  It  was  such  a  report,  as  we  always  insist  upon  in 
our  Grammar  Schools,  and  I  think,  every  Avell  organized  Com¬ 
mittee  will  require  it. 

I  repeatedly  asked,  whether  there  were  any  printed  rules,  for 
the  government  of  the  school,  the  Principal  and  others,  but  I 
never  could  find  there  Avere  any,  nor  do  I  see  well,  hoAv  there 
could  be,  because  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Principal 
of  the  school,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  school,  are  subject  to 
constant  change.  Resolutions,  which  have  the  effect  of  rules, 
are  constantly  offered  in  Committee,  just  as  the  emergency  may 
require,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  these  printed  each  time, 
and  it  AA’ould  be  a  very  great  expense.  The  Principal  being 
always  present  in  the  Committee,  was  therefore  advised  of  the 
existence  of  the  rule,  without  the  form  of  a  notice.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  made  any  complaint  to  him  about  the  breach  of 
these  rules  ;  but  the  Committee  did  repeatedly  consult  and  advise 
among  themselves,  hoAV  they  could  get  Prof.  Maguire  to  comply 
A\dth  the  rules.  The  reason  I  did  not  complain  to  him  about  it, 
was  my  very  great  dislike  to  harrass  the  Principal  of  a  school, 
Avith  what  might  eA'en  seem  unkindness.  I  did  not  want  him  to 
think  there  was  any  hostility  towards  him ;  certainly  I  had 
none ;  and  in  reference  to  the  <Jommittee,  I  am  certain,  that 
any  complaint  Prof.  Maguire  would  have  made  concerning  any 
of  the  Professors,  or  anything  pertaining  to  the  school,  would 
have  been  forthwith  inquired  into  by  the  Committee,  and 
even  if  the  Principal  had  not  been  willing,  I  should  have 
insisted  upon  it.  There  never  was  any  complaint  made  by  the 
Principal,  against  any  of  the  Professors,  Avhile  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee,  and  I  therefore  supposed  all  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  Avere  perfectly  competent  to  perform  their  respective 
duties. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  cards  posted  up  around 
the  room,  stating  the  duties  of  the  Principal  ? 
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A.  I  do  not.  I  think  it  would  be  very  ill  advised,  to  pub¬ 
lish  every  resolution  of  this  Committee.  The  discipline  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  institution,  must,  to  a  very  large  extent,  almost 
exclusively,  rest  upon  the  Principal  and  the  Faculty,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  very  ill  advised,  to  have  hung  up  all  the  minor  rules 
for  the  well-being  of  the  institution.  They  who  conduct  it,  are 
much  abler  to  devise  rules  regulating  the  internal  management, 
than  any  Committee  can  be,  nor  do  I  think  that  Committees,  as 
a  rule  in  this  City,  are  capable  of  themselves,  of  judging  whether 
different  Professors  are  intellectually  competent  to  perform  their 
duties.  Take  for  instance.  Prof.  McClune’s  department;  now  I 
speak  for  myself  alone ;  I  should  find  it  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter,  if  not  an  impossibility,  to  go  into  his  room  and  decide 
whether  he  is  competent  to  instruct  in  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  as  he  claims  to  be.  So  with  the  Latin  Professor. 
I  studied  Latin  at  school,  and  was  I  think,  a  fair  Latin  scholar 
when  I  left ;  but  I  have  become  rusty,  and  I  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  judge,  wheth.er  Prof.  Ilaverstick  is  competent  for 
his  position.  I  have  no  reason  to  judge  that  Prof.  Maguire  is 
not  intellectually  competent.  As  to  him,  however,  I  think  he 
is  deficient  in  that  decision  and  firmness  which  is  required  in 
a  school  of  this  kind.  I  think  the  Principal  of  this  school  should 
be  one,  who  is  the  m.aster  of  the  establislnnent,  who  has  no  par¬ 
tialities  or  prejudices.  The  very  fact,  (if  it  be  true,  and  I  am 
not  decided  as  to  that,)  that  Prof.  Maguire  has  favorites  in  the 
school,  is  in  itself,  a  great  injury. 

Q.  Did  the  Girls’  High  School  have  printed  rules  for  its 
government  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  prescribe  some 
general  rules,  such  as  that  he  should  read  the  Bible,  &c  ? 

A.  In  reference  to  such  rules  as  would  be  permanent  in  their 
character,  that  would  be  well ;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  say,  what 
would  be  a  permanent  rule. 

Q.  When  the  Committee  passes  a  resolution,  ought  it  not  to 
be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  the  Principal  be  informed  of  it  ? 

A.  It  is  only  a  question,  as  to  the  mode  of  notice  ;  he  may 
hear  it  when  it  is  passed,  or  it  may  be  sent  to  him,  though  the 
right  way  would  be,  for  the  Secretary  officially  to  communicate 
every  thing  to  him.  Serving  the  notice  would  be  a  mere  for¬ 
mality.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Principal  ought  to  plead  igno- 
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ranee  of  a  rule,  "when  lie  was  present  and  assented  to  it  at  its 
adoption. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  rule  requiring  stated  reports  from  the 
Principal,  when  he  discontinued  them,  did  the  Committee  again 
call  his  attention  to  it? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  feel  this  way;  if  we  make  rules 
for  the  Principal,  and  he  does  not  attend  to  them,  it  satisfies 
me  such  a  man  is  not  fit  for  the  position,  and  I  dislike  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  reminding  the  Professor  that  he  does  not  comply  with 
them. 

Q.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  this  investigation  was  com¬ 
menced  by  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee  on 
account  of  his  hostility  to  Prof.  Maguire  ;  have  you  any  recollec¬ 
tion  of  ever  saying  anything  to  the  Chairman  of  the  High 
School  Committee,  that  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  regard  to  this  institution,  an  investigation  ought 
to  be  made  into  its  management. 

A.  I  have;  and  I  will  state  that  since  my  connection  with 
the  public  schools  until  now,  I  have  been  anxious  that  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  should  stand  in  the  highest  place  in  respect  to 
its  common  schools.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  not  only  a  High 
School  in  Philadelphia,  but  there  should  be  a  State  High 
School,  and  a  National  High  School,  and  my  desire  has 
been  to  sustain  the  school ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing, 
however,  from  approving  entirely  of  its  internal  manage¬ 
ment.  I  was  on  the  High  School  Committee  as  a  member, 
and  I  observed  that  Mr.  Freeborn  was  a  man  of  great  punc¬ 
tuality  and  regularity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Control  have  had 
its  duties  so  faithfully  attended  to  ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  when  I  became  President  of  the  Board,  and  disliking  to 
make  changes  when  the  persons  become  familiar  with  their  duties, 
that  I  retained  him  on  the  Committee ;  and  also  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  he  wished  the  success  of  the  school.  I  have  had  repeated 
interviews  with  him  and  other  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
I  never  heard  them  express  a  wish  in  regard  to  the  abolishing 
of  the  school,  which  has  been  charged  by  some  of  the  graduates 
of  this  school  upon  the  Committee.  I  do  not  believe  it  exists 
with  more  than  one  or  two  members  of  the  Board,  and  I  am  not 
sure  even  of  that ;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  no  member  of  the  High 
School  Committee  wishes  to  see  this  school  abolished.  If  I 
knew  that,  I  would  not  place  him  on  the  Committee.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  in  Councils,  when  the  question  of  appropriation 
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came  up,  such  an  enmity  to  the  school ;  and  it  was  after  that 
vote,  and  feeling  that  perhaps  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  move¬ 
ment  that  might  ultimately  end  in  the  destruction  of  this  school, 

I  felt  anxious  that  the  public  should  be  satisfied  where  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was;  and  I  myself  suggested  to  Mr.  Freeborn,  that  there 
should  be  an  investigation  into  Prof.  Maguire’s  administration, 
and  every  department,  and  into  everything  connected  with  the 
Boys’  High  School,  that  we  might  discover  what  was  wrong. 

Q.  Did  you  not  suggest  it  to  the  Committee  at  their  meeting 
in  this  building  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did ;  and  I  further  said,  that  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  in  the  rules  or  regulations  of  the  school  that  militated 
against  it,  the  rules  should  be  at  once  altered,  and  above  all  that 
limitations  should  be  abolished.  It  was  at  my  instance,  that  this 
investigation  took  place  ;  I  must  say,  also,  that  on  one  or  two 
visits,  I  observed  a  great  deal  of  disorder  in  class  rooms  ;  I  ob¬ 
served,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  Prof.  AngeM’s  room,  spit  balls  be¬ 
ing  thrown  when  I  was  present ;  but  of  course,  Prof.  Maguire 
covdd  hardly  be  responsible  for  that.  On  one  occasion  I  thought 
there  was  undue  noise  by  shuffling  of  feet ;  but  these  are  little 
things  ;  but  every  teacher  well  knows  that  it  is  the  little  things 
that  give  the  greatest  disturbance  in  the  school.  I  think,  too, 
on  a  recent  occasion,  this  Committee  did  not  take  the  right  view 
on  that  subject — I  refer  to  the  hissing  in  the  school  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  reprimand  of  the  Board  of  Control.  It  was  an  act  of 
discourtesy  to  the  Board,  and  showed  a  want  of  proper  discipline 
in  the  school.  It  should  have  been  most  severely  punished  by  the 
Principal  himself ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  allowed  the  boys  to 
get  off  without  a  prompt  investigation  whatever  into  the  matter, 
as  he  said  the  matter  would  not  be  inquired  into  until  Friday, 
when  the  offence  occurred  on  Monday,  showed  me  that  Prof.  Ma¬ 
guire  was  not,  in  that  respect,  up  to  the  requirement  of  his  duty. 
He  should  instantly  have  stopped  the  whole  school,  gone  from 
class  room  to  class  room,  and  placed  every  boy  on  his  honor,  “  did 
you  or  did  you  not  do  it  ?”  I  do  not  think  the  boys  are  taught 
a  sufficient  respect  for  authority  ;  and  without  respect  for  author¬ 
ity,  no  school  can  thrive.  It  is  one  of  the  growing  evils  of  this 
country  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  respect  those  in  authority. — 
I  thought  therefore,  this  Committee  ought  to  have  made  a  full 
investigation,  because  I  think  the  investigation  is  into  the  school 
as  it  stands,  and  anything  showing  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
proper  authority,  is  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  Committee, 
Had  this  occurred  in  Yale,  or  Cambridge,  or  any  of  the  larger 
Colleges,  there  would  have  been  expulsions. 
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Prof.  Maguire — The  disorder  that  occurred  was  in  the  hall, 
not  in  the  lecture  room,  and  in  the  lecture  room  I  deny  there 
was  anything  but  a  slight  murmur.  The  particular  individuals 
guilty  of  the  conduct,  have  received  the  highest  penalty  the 
Faculty  could  give,  and  their  cases  submitted  to  the  High  School 
Committee. 

31r.  SMppen — To  postpone  such  an  investigation,  was  wrong, 
even  for  a  day.  It  was  a  marked  disrespect  to  the  highest  school 
authority  in  this  city,  and  ought  to  have  been  severely  punished. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  of  any  opposition  to  this  school  as  a  High 
School  ? 

A.  I  do  ;  I  believe  there  are  people  in  this  community,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  among  them  are  men  who  ought  to  know 
better,  who  are  opposed  to  it  without  regard  to  the  Professors, 
and  would  do  everything  to  break  it  down. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  in  Councils  leading  you  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  opposition  to  the  school  was  founded  on  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  the  Principal  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
special  reason  assigned. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  hissing,  1  desire  to  know  that  when 
the  resolution  was  adopted,  which  ordered  the  High  School 
Committee  to  censure  the  boys,  whether  Mr.  Freeborn  and  Mr. 
Cushman  were  present  at  the  meeting  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  were  both  absent. 

Q.  Prof.  Maguire  has  stated  that  he  has  taught  about  thirty 
years  in  the  public  schools ;  do  you  not  think  that  a  Professor 
who  has  taught  that  long  ought  to  know  something  about  his 
duties,  v/ithout  being  specially  instructed  by  the  High  School 
Committee  ? 

A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Were  yon  on  the  Joint  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Boys’  and  Grirls’  High  Schools  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Hid  the  Com.mlttee  make  a  report? 

A.  I  think  they  never  made  a  formal  report  to  the  Board, 
though  I  believe  the  report  was  directed  to  be  prepared. 

Q.  Was  not  the  failure  of  that  Committee  to  make  a  report 
owing  to  the  War  and  the  operations  of  the  Sanitary  Fair? 
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A.  That  miglit  have  been  the  reason  ;  I  do  not  remember 
now  whether  it  was  or  not ;  I  know  we  examined  into  everything 
pertaining  to  the  school,  and  asked  the  Professors  what  changes 
should  he  made.  We  had  under  discussion  also,  what  seemed 
to  be  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Principal  to  visit  the 
class-rooms,  and  to  give  lectures  or  teach  in  some  way.  We 
thought  he  ought  to  visit  the  class-rooms,  and  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  advancement  of  the  boys.  I  think  still 
he  ought  to  spend  some  portion  of  the  day  in  teaching,  or 
hearing  recitations  in  the  class-rooms ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  this  Committee  to  visit  oftener  all  the  classes, 
and  listen  to  the  recitations.  If  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
would  elect  men  of  great  leisure,  who  were  capable  of  attending 
to  educational  matters,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  did  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ever  propose  to  the  Principal  that  he  must  read  it  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for 
the  Principal  of  this  institution,  or  any  teacher,  to  allow  visi¬ 
tors  unduly  to  interrupt  him  ;  if  a  visitor  came  here  five  minutes 
before  nine  o’clock,  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  Principal 
to  say,  would  be  to  tell  him  to  wait  till  after  the  school  was  opened. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  Prof. 
Maguire  failed  to  perform  his  duties  as  Principal  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  points  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  the  non-performance  of  what  might 
be  called  a  suggestion  of  the  Committee,  a  non-performance  of 
duty  ? 

A.  Any  suggestion  that  vms  of  moment,  for  I  do  not  see 
much  difference  between  that  and  a  resolution.  The  one  is  of  a 
more  permanent  character  than  the  other.  If  it  were  suggested, 
for  instance,  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  that  Prof.  Maguire 
should  make  a  recess  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  assented 
to  that  suggestion,  I  would  consider  it  a  failure  of  duty  if  he 
did  not  carry  out  that  suggestion. 

Q.  With  regard  to  teaching,  was  that  matter  brought 
formally  before  the  Committee  ? 

A.  It  was  before  the  Joint  Commission,  but  not  before  the 
High  School  Committee,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Does  the  Principal  of  the  Girls’  High  School  teach  fifteen 
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hours  a  week,  iu  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  that  Joint 
Commission  ? 

A.  Prof.  Fetter,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge,  teaches 
and  lectures.  I  know  he  once  lectured  on  light,  which  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting  lecture,  and  proved  undoubtedly  of  great 
profit  to  the  girls.  He  teaches  on  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  hour  on  Monday ;  and  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  honr  on  each  of  the  remaining  days  of  the  week ;  but  I 
suppose  it  is  only  half  an  hour  each  time.  If  there  is  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Boys’  High  School  who  did  not  per¬ 
form  his  duties,  the  institution  would  be  benefitted  by  a  change. 
Sometimes  a  change  would  be  desirable,  where  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  in  favor  of  it ;  for  whether  it  is  founded  on  prejudice  or 
not,  when  the  public  tide  sets  in  against  an  institution,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  thrive  until  the  cause  which  affects  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  done  away  with.  That  may  be  harsh  and  unkind 
at  times. 

Q.  If  two  Professors  were  furnished  at  a  certain  time  with 
new  furniture  in  their  rooms,  and  the  furniture  in  one  room  was 
very  much  injured  by  the  pupils,  do  you  think  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Principal  to  call  the  attention  of  the  High  School 
Committee  to  that  fact  ? 

A.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Professor 
who  has  charge  of  the  room  to  have  immediate  supervision  over 
the  furniture,  and  to  see  the  boys  do  not  injure  it  unduly ;  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  look  after  these  things  too ;  he 
is  charged  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  school,  and  if  there  is 
any  great  damage  to  the  furniture,  he  should  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  it. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee 
complained  to  you,  that  Prof.  Maguire  has  overrun  the  appro¬ 
priations  made  to  this  department  ? 

A.  He  has. 

Q.  Did  the  Principal  spend  money  without  the  Committee 
knowing  anything  about  it  at  the  time  ? 

A.  So  I  have  understood.  I  think  it  is  a  subject  deserving 
the  severest  censure  for  any  officer  of  this  institution  to  expend 
money  that  has  not  been  specially  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 
I  do  not  think  the  plea,  that  he  does  not  know  how  the  bal¬ 
ances  stand,  is  of  any  avail,  because  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
find  that  out  at  the  office  of  the  Board. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Professor  in  this  institution  who  is 
inefficient  to  an  extent  injurious  to  the  school? 

A.  I  am  very  free  to  admit  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  any  Professor  in  this  school  to  say,  whether  he  is  intellec¬ 
tually  disqualified  or  not.  What  I  have  seen  of  them,  has  pleased 
me.  A  man  should  be  very  careful  how  he  judges  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity  of  another,  especially,  when  he  has  no  particu¬ 
lar  pretensions  to  the  subjects  of  study  himself.  I  have  never 
heard  any  complaints  against  any  Professor  of  this  institution. 

Q.  Do  you  include  the  Principal  when  you  say  that  ? 

A.  1  do  not ;  I  referred  to  the  Professors  in  the  class  rooms. 
I  have  heard  objections  to  Prof.  Angeld,  but  it  was  not  to  his 
teaching,  but  rather  to  his  discipline,  and  the  charge  made,  that 
he  had  to  employ  an  assistant  to  maintain  order. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaints  about  Prof.  Maguire’s 
intellectual  ability  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  people  say  he  was  not  intellectually  com¬ 
petent,  but  I  do  not  think  those  people  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  the  Professors  of  the  school  make  such  complaint 
against  him  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  remembrance. 

Q.  Did  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee,  while 
you  were  a  member  of  it,  ever  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  Principal  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  iMr.  Freeborn,  or  any  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Prof.  Maguire,  or 
any  other  Professor  in  this  institution  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
their  real  and  honest  intention  was  to  forward  by  every  means 
in  their  power  the  success  of  this  institution. 

Q.  In  selecting  members  of  Committees,  was  not  one  gentle¬ 
men  left  off  the  High  School  Committee,  on  account  of  his  being 
favorable  to  the  Principal  ? 

A.  No  sir.  Mr.  Schelde,  to  whom  you  refer,  I  suppose, 
had  not  been  elected  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me,  there  was  great  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Scheide  would  be  elected.  It  would  be  a  great 
injury  to  the  whole  school  system,  if  I  kept  the  Committees  open 
for  the  favorable  return  of  certain  members. 

Q.  Did  you  not  put  a  gentleman  on  the  Girls’  High  School 
Committee,  that  some  of  that  Committee  objected  to  ? 
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A.  Tn  the  first  place,  I  did  not  like  to  be  dictated  to  by  any¬ 
body.  I  was  spoken  to  in  regard  to  leaving  Mr.  Cushman  off", 
and  I  denied  him  the  right  to  ask  me  the  reason  why  I  ap¬ 
pointed  any  members  of  Committees.  I  gave  him  the  reasons 
for  leaving  him  oif  another  Committee. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  President  of  the  Board,  did  Mr. 
Freeborn  ever  ask  you  to  appoint  any  special  person  on  that 
Committee  ? 

A.  Never;  Mr.  Freeborn  has  never  suggested  the  name  of 
any  man  for  any  of  the  Committees  of  the  Board.  It  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  world  for  any  member  of  the  Board  to  ask 
the  appointment  on  any  Committee,  and  that  is  very  gratifying 
to  me. 

Q.  By  Prof.  Maguire. — Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of 
Control  passed  a  resolution,  taking  from  the  Principal  the  only 
study  attributed  to  him  on  the  roster,  and  that  the  resolution 
Avas  adopted  December  14,  1858  ? 

A.  I  have  no  such  recollection,  because  I  was  not  then  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

Q.  Did  the  Committee  ever  suggest  any  particular  branch, 
the  Principal  should  take  charge  of? 

A.  No  sir  ;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Were  not  all  the  departments  full  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knoAA'ledge,  they  were. 

Q.  Is  there  a  room  in  the  building  that  the  Principal  could 
occupy,  if  he  wished  to  teach? 

A.  I  think  not,  unless  the  lecture  room.  I  think,  however, 
that  if  Prof.  Maguire  would  go  into  the  other  rooms  and  listen 
to  the  recitations,  and  possibly  throw  in  a  questioti  here  and 
there,  it  Avould  have  a  good  effect. 

Q.  Would  you  not  consider  that  discourteous  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  ? 

A.  It  is  so  in  other  schools ;  I  have  observed  it  in  the  Girls’ 
High  and  Normal  School  of  Boston  ;  it  is  so  in  every  Grammar 
School  of  Boston,  where  the  Principal  of  the  school  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  division.  He  goes  around  the  school 
among  the  different  classes,  and  in  that  way  gains  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  school. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Haines. — Do  you  know  what  Prof,  Maguire 
ever  did  when  you  were  on  the  High  School  Committee  ? 
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A.  I  do  not,  because  I  was  not  here  all  the  time.  I  must 
say,  I  never  ascertained  ho^Y  he  could  occupy  his  time.  I  pre¬ 
sume,  of  course,  he  has  the  records  of  the  institution  to  keep ; 
he  has  to  show  visitors  around — a  duty  that  cannot  he  neglected  ; 
but  I  never  saw  that  he  had  any  particular  duties  in  class-rooms, 
or  with  the  hoys. 


Prof,  Stephens  re-called  hj  Mr.  Haines. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  you  have  expended  without 
authority  ^200  or  $250  of  the  appropriation  made  to  your  de¬ 
partment.  I  desire  to  know  whether  that  is  the  fact  ? 

A.  I  have  not  spent  any  money,  except  what  I  considered  I 
had  authority  for. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  authority  from  anybody  to  use  that 
amount  of  an  appropriation  made  to  your  department  for  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  so  on. 

A.  When  I  came  here  in  April  last,  I  found  the  laboratory 
very  much  in  tvant  of  the  most  ordinary  every-day  articles.  I 
wanted  a  porcelain  crucible,  test  tubes,  and  such  things  as  we 
used  constantly.  The  Principal  told  me  where  I  could  get  the 
articles,  so  that  I  would  not  run  up  bills  at  different  places.  I 
got  a  few  things,  but  was  cautioned  by  Prof.  Maguire  that  the 
former  teacher  had  expended  a  great  deal  in  gas-fixtures,  and  so 
on ;  and  bills  were  coming  in  still,  which  had  overdrawn  the 
amount  intended  for  the  department ;  so  I  got  along  the  best 
way  I  could,  and  did  not  buy  any  till  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  the  Principal  told  me  there  was  a  balance,  and  that  now 
was  the  time  to  get  what  I  needed  for  the  laboratory.  No  limit 
was  assigned  to  me,  but  that  I  was  to  have  what  was  absolutely 
required. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  the  Committee  voted  only  fifty 
dollars  ? 

A.  I  learned  that  after  the  bills  had  been  purchased.  When 
I  was  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Control  one  day,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  asked  me  if  I  got  all  that  I  wanted.  I  told  him  I  had,  and 
that  the  bill  would  run  up  to  $200  ;  and  he  said  there  was  only 
fifty  dollars  appropriated. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  by  Prof.  Maguire  that  you  purchased 
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a  number  of  articles  for  your  room  without  his  having  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  was  that  the  fact  ? 

A.  Of  course,  I  did  not  tell,  nor  did  Prof.  Maguire  ask  me, 
how  much  sulphuric  acid  I  was  to  get,  for  I  thought  I  was  to 
use  my  own  judgment  in  the  selection  of  articles. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose,  while  you  were  purchasing  those  arti¬ 
cles,  that  you  were  purchasing  them  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Maguire  ? 

A.  I  certainly  did.  My  instructions  were  to  get  what  I 
needed  for  the  laboratory.  I  got  two  gas-bags,  and  several 
things  that  cost  considerable  money,  which  we  must  have  in  our 
daily  work.  If  I  had  the  means  of  spending  one  hundred  dollars 
more,  I  would  have  done  it. 

Q,  Did  you  not  know,  when  the  Committee  were  asked  to 
purchase  a  lot  of  articles  for  your  room,  that  these  articles  had 
been  already  purchased? 

A.  No  sir,  I  did  not.  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  thought 
Prof.  Maguire  did  not  know  exactly  what  limitation  there  was 
to  the  appropriation.  He  said,  buy  chemicals ;  and  do  not  spend 
any  money  except  what  is  necessary — and  that  is  what  I 
did. 

Q.  Did  Prof.  Maguire  tell  you  to  go  beyond  fifty  dollars  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recolletion  of  any  sum  having  been  mentioned. 

Q.  If  any  sum  had  been  mentioned,  would  you  have  recol¬ 
lected  it  ? 

A.  I  never  overrun  the  appropriation  to  my  department. 

By  Prof.  Maguire. — Was  not  that  money  spent  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  before  the  appropriation  merged  ? 

A.  The  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  understood  there 
was  a  balance,  so  that  I  could  get  what  I  needed. 

By  Mr.  Haines. — You  say  your  department  was  bare  of  neces¬ 
sary  articles  when  you  came  there  ;  would  not  that  argue  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  person  whom  you  succeeded  ? 

A.  I  would  not  infer  that.  I  do  not  know  what  his  limita¬ 
tions  were.  I  think  very  highly  of  my  predecessor  as  a  scientific 
gentleman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  anything  from  the  Committee,  through 
the  Principal,  that  was  not  granted  to  you  ? 
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A.  I  have  suggested,  in  my  quarterly  report,  the  necessity 
of  certain  repairs,  and  I  never  heard  anything  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Committee  ever  knew  of  that 
fact  ? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

By  Prof.  Maguire. — Do  you  know  that  when  you  made  that 
report  the  appropriation  for  repairs  was  exhausted  ? 

A.  I  was  informed  by  the  Principal  that  the  appropriation 
was  expended. 


31r.  Ptittenhoiise  was  requested  to  give  his  views  to  the 
Committee. 

Q.  How  long  since  have  you  been  appointed  on  the  High 
Sehool  Committee  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  in  July,  1862. 

Q.  Since  your  appointment,  have  you  been  frequently  in  the 
rooms  of  Professors  Rhoads,  McClune,  Ilaverstick  and  Howard? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  observed  anything  that  would  show  incom¬ 
petence  in  any  of  those  gentlemen,  either  as  teachers  or  dis¬ 
ciplinarians  ? 

A.  No  sir :  I  consider  their  discipline  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  Professors,  and  superior  to  some. 

Q.  Did  Prof.  Maguire  ever  complain  to  you  about  the  dis¬ 
order  or  destruction  of  furniture  in  Prof.  Ilartshorne’s  room  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  a  word  from  the  Principal  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Prof.  Hartshorne’s  room  ? 

A.  No  sir  :  I  have  heard  of  its  condition. 

Q.  Did  Prof.  Maguire  ever  comj)lain  to  the  Committee  in 
reference  to  the  incompetency  or  negligence  of  any  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  ? 

A.  He  did  complain  of  the  discipline  of  Prof.  Beale ;  that  is 
the  only  one. 
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Q.  If  Prof.  Maguire  had  preferred  charges  against  Profs. 
Rhoads,  McClune,  Haverstick  and  Howard,  do  you  think  the 
Committee  would  have  investigated  those  charges  ? 

A.  P^nquestionably  they  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee  was  so 
prejudiced  against  Prof.  Maguire  that  he  would  have  withheld 
any  communication  of  that  kind  he  might  receive  ? 

A.  I  think  he  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Committee  was  controlled  entirely  by 
the  Chairman  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  prejudiced  against  the  Principal  ? 

A.  No  sir  :  the  Principal  of  this  school  has  always  treated 
me  very  gentlemanly  ;  but  oflScially,  I  differ  with  him  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  administers  the  government  of  this 
school. 

Q.  Did  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ever  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  appropriation  of  the  school  having  been  ex¬ 
hausted  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  he  notify  the  Principal  ? 

A.  The  Principal  was  informed  of  it. 

Q.  In  your  presence  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  Principal  say  ? 

A.  He  made  some  explanation  that  the  money  was  needed, 
&c. 

Q.  Have  you  frequently  heard  of  matters  being  carried  out¬ 
side  of  the  Committee  in  reference  to  a  question  occurring  in 
which  the  Principal  and  the  Committee  differed  ? 

A.  There  has  been  something  in  the  papers  ;  we  are  all  aware 
of  that. 

Q.  Who  put  it  in  the  papers  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  High 
School  Committee  ? 
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A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  that  testimony,  so 
far  as  its  truthfulness  is  concerned  ? 

A.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  anything  that  took  place  in  the 
Committee,  I  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  in  this  institution,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.  The  want  of  harmony  in  the  Faculty ;  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  prosper. 

Q.  Whose  fault  is  that  ? 

A.  So  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  I  think  the  Principal  is  the 
chief  cause. 

Q.  Why  ?  Is  he  not  disposed  to  respect  the  Faculty  ?  How 
can  it  be  traced  to  him  ? 

A.  There  appears  to  me,  to  be  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
community  in  the  Principal.  The  people  do  not  look  up  to  this 
institution  as  they  did  when  Prof.  Hart  was  here. 

Q.  But  was  there  not  trouble  then  ? 

A.  Some  trouble,  but  not  so  much  as  now. 

Q.  Was  there  any  investigation  during  his  administration  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  Prof.  Maguire  ever  complain  to  you  or  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  any  teacher  until  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  first  complained  to  him? 

A.  Never.  The  Committee  complained  to  Prof.  Maguire 
about  a  certain  Professor,  but  he  never  complained  to  us. 

Q.  Did  the  Committee  pass  a  resolution  notifying  Prof. 
Beale  in  reference  to  that  complaint  ? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  they  did. 

Q.  Did  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  afterwards  say  to 
you  that  Prof.  Beale  had  called  upon  him  and  stated  that  that 
evil  would  be  corrected  so  far  as  his  department  was  concerned  ? 

A.  We  had  a  promise  from  Prof.  Beale ;  I  do  not  know  how 
it  came. 

Q.  Is  the  order  better  since  ? 

A.  I  presume  it  is ;  there  are  no  complaints  about  it. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  want  of  harmony;  do  you  not  think  the 
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Principal  has  his  favorites  here,  which  fact  creates  that  difficulty 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  other  Professors  and  makes  them 
feel  a  little  sore  ? 

A.  It  may  be ;  hut  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  entertain 
an  opinion  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  interests  of  this  institution  would  he 
benefitted  by  having  another  Principal  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  be  best  for  the 
Principal  to  leave  the  school,  under  existing  circumstances — 
better  both  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  our  Gram¬ 
mar  schools  if  this  school  was  abolished  ? 

A.  I  do  indeed ;  I  am  a  warm  friend  of  this  school,  and  of 
the  Girls’  High  School  also. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  general  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  school,  hung  up  somewhere  about  here  ? 

A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Principal  who  had  the  interests  of 
this  school  at  heart,  would  have  these  rules  always  by  him  and 
see  they  were  carried  out. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  man  who  has  taught  thirty  years  in 
the  public  schools,  ought  to  know  something  about  his  duties, 
without  having  them  printed  ? 

A.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way  :  a  person  may 
be  a  very  successful  Principal  of  a  Grammar  School,  and  yet  be 
totally  unfit  to  be  Principal  of  the  High  School. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Prof.  Maguire’s  duties  are  ? 

A.  For  one  thing,  he  should  be  here  in  the  morning  at  the 
organization  of  the  school,  to  read  the  Bible. 

Q.  That  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Board,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  I  believe  so  ;  I  believe  the  previous  Principal  would  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  interrupted  at  all  at  that  time,  no  matter 
who  came  to  visit  him. 

Q.  Did  the  Committee  ever  tell  him  not  to  entertain  visitors, 
but  open  t’ne  school  first  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  that  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  he  ought  to  have  done  so  without  being 
told  by  the  Committee  ? 

A.  I  think  so  ;  my  impression  is  the  Principal  should  take 
the  class  of  an  absent  Professor  and - 
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Q.  Has  not  that  been  his  practice  ? 

A.  Not  in  all  cases;  it  may  be  at  times. 

Q.  How  -ffould  you  manage  strangers  during  the  time  he 
■would  be  teaching  classes  ? 

A.  He  could  invite  them  into  his  room  and  let  them  sit  there 
and  listen. 

Q.  Have  you  not  frequently  said  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
High  School  Committee,  that  an  investigation  ought  to  be  had, 
as  the  school  was  going  down  in  the  public  estimation  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Has  he  not  said  in  reply  he  was  afraid  to  do  anything  in 
the  matter  for  fear  of  injuring  the  school  ? 

A.  I  feared  an  investigation  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  for  four  years,  been  of  the  opinion  that 
Prof.  Maguire  was  not  qualified  for  his  position  ? 

A.  At  the  time  of  the  last  investigation,  I  was  of  that 
opinion,  and  I  have  been  since  hoping  that  an  improvement 
would  take  place. 

Q.  You  have  then  been  of  the  same  opinion  since? 

A.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  make  me  change  that  opinion. 

Q.  The  result  of  that  investigation  does  not  prejudice  your 
mind  at  present  ? 

A.  No  sir  ;  we  made  up  our  report  on  entirely  different  matter. 

Q.  But  your  opinion  of  Prof.  Maguire  is  still  the  same  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  I  have  seen  no  cause  to  change  it. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  been  a  long  time  connected  with  this  institu¬ 
tion  ;  do  you  know  a  half  dozen  instances  in  which  people  have 
made  direct  complaint  to  you  on  account  of  the  Principal ;  or 
that  they  withheld  their  children  because  Prof.  Maguire  was 
Principal  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  a  good  number  of  complaints,  there  is  no 
question  about  that  ;  these  complaints  had  a  tendency  to  weigh 
down  the  institution  ;  there  are  a  good  many  opposed  to  the 
Principal — I  cannot  tell  you  the  number. 

Q.  Do  you  know  w  hether  any  objection  was  made  in  Council, 
to  the  High  School,  because  it  was  under  the  care  of  the  present 
Principal  ? 
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A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  presume  this  was  one  of 
tlie  causes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  any  member  of  Coun¬ 
cils  withheld  his  vote  for  that  cause  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Have  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Principal  of  the  institution  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  I  would  not  like  to  answer. 

Q.  In  the  admission  of  boys  into  this  school,  did  you  ever 
know  of  the  Committee  to  admit  boys  without  consulting  the 
Principal  and  Faculty  ? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  boys  were  promoted 
where  the  Faculty  decided  not  to  promote  them  ? 

A.  We  did  not  do  anything  of  that  kind  without  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Faculty. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  High  School  Committee  pro¬ 
moted  boys  without  consulting  the  Principal  or  the  Faculty  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present  when  that  was  done,  if  it  was  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Principal  of  this  institution  has 
been  frequently  asked  as  to  the  number  of  boys  in  attendance, 
which  question  he  would  not  answer,  and  which  had  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

A.  Yes  sir,  I  should  think  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
answer  the  question. 

The  Committee,  on  motion,  agreed  that  the  testimony  be  now 
closed. 


ADDENDA  TO  FEINTED  TESTIMONY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CASE. 


The  following  additional  testimony  hy  Mr.  Freehorn  was 
omitted  in  its  regular  place  : 

Dr.  Rand  asked  permission  to  have  the  use  of  the  lecture 
room  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures,  for  -which  he  was  to 
receive  pay  from  the  pupils.  The  matter  -tvas  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  by  Prof.  Maguire,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  agreed  to-  it,  provided  Dr.  Rand  would  pay  for  the  gas. 
We  (the  Committee)  nevei  heard  since  anything  about  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

In  reference  to  the  benches  in  Prof.  Hartshorne’s  room,  I 
have  to  say  that  Prof.  Howard  asked  us  (the  Committee)  for 
new  desks,  and  the  Committee  agreed  that  he  (Prof.  Howard) 
should  have  them.  Prof.  Maguire  suggested  they  should  be  in 
Prof.  Hartshorne’s  room,  to  which  we  disagreed.  The  benches 
were  put  in  Dr.  Hartshorne’s  room,  and  they  were  so  badly 
abused  that  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  Principal  made  no  com¬ 
plaint  as  to  their  condition. 

I  will  state  another  thing.  Prof.  Howard  was,  as  -we  thought, 
teaching  from  Sheppard’s  Constitution,  but  he  told  us  the  boys 
were  never  taught  from  the  book.  We  think  the  Principal  was 
derelict  in  his  duty,  in  not  knowing  this  fact.  We  told  Prof. 
Howard  to  notify  the  boys  not  to  purchase  these  books  any 
more. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  complaint,  that  the  High  School 
Committee  had  reinstated  boys  whom  the  Faculty  had  deemed 
unfit  for  promotion,  for  not  having  attained  the  standard 
average,  I  have  to  say  that  the  Principal  recommended  us  to 
take  back  one  boy  named  Welsh,  and  we  did  so.  We  did  the 
same  in  one  or  two  othercases,  when,  on  account  of  the  war  ex¬ 
citement,  the  boys  could  not  devote  the  full  time  to  their  studies. 
On  taking  them  on  trial  they  did  better,  and  were  regularly  pro¬ 
moted,  the  understanding  being  that  if  they  did  not  do  better 
they  were  to  be  dropped. 
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